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TRACTS 


IN  SUPPOBT  OF 


THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 


CONTINUED. 


VOL.  I5C. 


OW  VUB 

CLERGY'S  RESIDING  ON  THEIR  LIVINGS. 

The  two  following  Tracts  relate  to  a  scheme  brought  into  the 
Irish  Parliament^  for  compelling  the  clergy  to  reside  upon  their 
Hvings,  and  obliging  them  for  that  purpose  to  build  houses  therci 
with  some  small  aid  from  the  first-fruits,  to  defray  a  part  of  the 
expence.  It  was  also  proposed  to  subdivide  the  larger  livings  into 
as  many  portions  as  the  bishops  should  think  fit,  only  leaving  the 
original  church,  in  each  instance,  300  U  clear  income*  These 
bills  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  were  keenly  opposed 
by  Swift,  whose  zeal  for  the  church  at  large  was  not  attended 
with  peculiar  respect  for  the  existing  bishops,  and  who  conceived 
that  the  consequence  of  the  proposed  scheme  would  be,  to  impo* 
verish  and  degrade  the  inferior  clergy,  besides  laying  them  com* 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  their  spiritual  superiors*  The  first  of 
these  tracts  contains  the  substantial  argument,  which  is  more  for« 
mally  detailed  in  that  which  follows.  There  is  in  both,  but  especi* 
ally  in  the  latter,  a  tone  of  aigreuff  intimating  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  late  ecclesiastical  preferments,  which  may  perhaps  be  traced 
as  much  to  personal  disappointment  as  to  any  better  cause. 

The  bilb  were  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


1    .  .•  J 


,•  t 


^       > 


(  5  ) 


THE  BILL 


roR 


•THE  CLERGY  RESIDING  ON  THEIR  UVINGS. 


f  ' 


•  ri 


Thosk  gentlemen  who  have  been  promoted  to 
bishoprics  in  this  kingdom  for  seveiral  y:ears  past, 
are  of  two  sorts :  first,  certain  private  clergynien 
from  England,  who/ by  the  force  of  friends,  indus* 
try,  solicitation,  of  other  means  and  merits  to  me 
unknown,  have  been  raised  to  that  character  by 
the  mero  motu  of  the  crown. 

Of  the  other  sort,  are  some  clergymen  born  in 
this  kingdom,  who  have  most  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  warmth  against,  popery,  their 
great  indulgence  to  dissenters,  and  all  true  loyal 
protestants ;  by  their  zeal  for  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, abhorrence  of  the  pretender,  and  an  implicit 
readiness  to  fall  into  any  measures  that  will  make 
the  government  easy  to  those  who  represent  his 
Majesty's  person. 

^ome  of  the  former  kind  are  such  as  are  said  to 
have  enjoyed  tolerable  preferments  in  England ; 
and  it  is  therefore  much  to  their  commendation 
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that  they  have  condescended  to  leave  their  native 
country,  and  come  over  hither  to  be  bishops, 
merely  to  promote  Christianity  among  us ;  and, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  both  their  lordships,  and 
the  many  defenders  they  bring  over,  may  justly 
claim  the  merit  of  missionaries  sent  to  convert 
a  nation  from  Hertesy  jand  h^athfeftism. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to 
relate  some  particulars  wherein  the  circumstances 
of  the  English  clergy  differ  from  those  of  Ireland. 

The  districts  of  parishes  throughout  England 
continue  much  the  same  as  they  were  before  the 
reformation ;  and  most  of  the  churches  are  of  the 
gothic  architecture,   built  some  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  the  tithes  of  great  numbers  of  churches 
having  been  applied  by  the  pope's  pretended  au- 
thority to  several  abbies,  and  even  before  the  re- 
formation bestowed  by  that  sacrilegious  tyrant 
Hefiiry  VIII.,   on  his  ravenous  favourites,    the 
malntetaance  of  an  incumbent  in  most  parts  of 
tlvt  kingdom  h  Contemptibly  small ;  and  yet  a 
Ticar  thfere  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  can  live  witk 
tnore  comfort  than  one  of  three  times  the  nominal 
Value  With  us.    For  his  forty  pounds  are  duly  paid 
him,  because  there  is  not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred, 
^ho  is  66t  worth  five  times  the  rent  he  pays  to 
his  landlord,  and  fifty  times  the  sum  demanded 
for  the  tithes ;  which,  by  the  small  compass  of  hid 
parish,  He  can  easily  collect  or  compound  for ;  and 
if  his  behaviour  arid  understanding  be  support*- 
abte,  he  will  probably  receive  presents  now  and 
then  fbom  his  parishioners,  and  perhalps  from  the 
squins;  who,  although  lat  may  sometimes  be  apt 
to  treat  his  parson  a  little  superciliously,  will  pro- 
bably be  sdftencd  by  a  little  humble  demeanour. 
The  vicar  is  likewise  generally  sure  to  find  upon 
liis  admittance  to  his  living,  a  convenient  house 
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aad  barn  in  repair,  with  a  gardoi,  and  a  field  or 
two  to  graze  a  few  cows,  and  one  horse  for  him- 
self and  his  wife.  He  has  probably  a  ifiarket  very 
near  him,  perhaps  in  his  own  village.  No  enter^ 
taintnent  is  expected  by  his  visitor  beyond  a  pot 
of  ale,  and  a  niece  of  cheese.  He  has  evwy  Sun-r 
day  the  comfort  of  a  full  congregation,  of  plain, 
cleanly  people  of  both  sexes,  well  to  pass,  and 
who  speak  his  own  language.  The  scene  about 
him  is  fully  cultivated  (I  mean  for  the  general), 
and  well  inhabited.  He  dreads  no  thieves  for 
any  thing  but  his  apples,  for  the  trade  of  univer- 
sal stealing  is  not  so  epidemic  there  as  with  us. 
His  wife  is  little  better  than  goody,  in  her  birth, 
education,  or  dress ;  and  as  to  himself,  we  must 
let  his  parentage  alone.  If  he  be  the  son  of  a 
fanner  it  i^  very  sufficient,  and  his  sister  may  very 
decently  be  chambermaid  to  the  squire's  wife. 
He  goes  about  mi  working  days  in  a  grazier's 
coat,  and  will  not  scruple  to  assist  his  workmen 
in  harvest  time.  He  is  usually  wary  and  thrifty^ 
and  often  more  able  to  provide  for  a  numerous  fa- 
mily than  some  of  ours  can  do  with  a  rectory  call- 
ed SOOl.  a  yean  His  daughters  shall  go  to  serr 
vice,  or  be  sent  ■  apprentice  to  the  sempstress  of 
the  next  town ;  and  his  sons  are  put  to  honest 
trades.  This  is  the  usual  course  of  an  English 
country  vicar,  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  a 
year. 

As  to  the  clergy  of  our  own  kingdom,  their 
livings  are  generally  larger.  Not  originally,  or 
by  the  bounty  of  princes,  parliaments,  or  chari- 
table endowments,  for  the  same  degradations  (and 
as  to  glebes,  a  much  greater)  have  been  made 
here,  but,  by  the  destruction  and  desolation  in 
the  long  wars  between  the  invaders  and  the  na- 
tives }  during  which  time  a  great,  part  of  the  bi- 
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i  i^hops'  lahds,  and  .almost  all  the  glebes,  were  lost 
in  the  confusion.  The  first  invaders  had  almost 
til6  whole  kingdom  divided  among  them.  New 
invaders  succeeded,  and  drove  out  their  prede- 
cessors as  native  Irish.  These  were  expelled  by 
others  who  came  after,  and  upon  the  same  pre- 
tensions. Thus  it  went  on  for  several  hundred 
years,  and  in  some  degree  even  to  our  own  me- 
mories. And  thus  it  will  probably  go  on,  although 
not  in  a  martial  way,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
For  not  only  the  purchasers  of  debentures  for- 
feited in  1641,  were  all  of  English  birth,  but  those 
after  the  restoration,  and  many  who  came  hither 
even  since  the  revolution,  are  looked  upon  as  per- 
fect Irish ;  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
wise  nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  establishing  their  colonies,  by  which 
name  Ireland  is  very  absurdly  called.     . 

Under  these  distractions  the  conquerors  always 
seized  what  lands  they  could  with  little  ceremo- 
ny, whether  they  belonged  to  the  church  or.not: 
thus  the  glebes  were  almost  universally  exposed 
to  the  first  seizers,  and  could  never  be  recovered, 
although  the  grants,  with  the  particular  denomi- 
nations, are  manifest,  and  still  in  being.  The 
whole  lands  of  the  see  of  Waterford  were  wholly 
taken  by  one  family ;  the  like  is  reported  of  other 
bishoprics.  / 

'  King  James  the  First,  who  deserves  more  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  than  all  other  princes  put  to- 
gether, having  the  forfeitures  of  vast  tracts  of  land 
m  the  northern  parts  (I  think  commonly  called 
the  escheated  counties),  having  granted  some 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  these  lands  to  certain 
Scotch  and  English  favourites,  was  prevailed  on 
by  some  great  prelates,  to  grant  to;  some  sees  in 
the  north,  and  to  many  parishes  there,  certain 
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parcels  of  land  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  bi- 
shoprics, did  likewise  endow  many  parishes  with 
glebes  for  the  incumbents,  whereof  a  good  num- 
ber escaped  the  depredations  of  1641  and  1688. 
These  lands,  when  they  were  granted  by  king 
James,  cth^isted  mostly  of  woody  grpund,  where- 
with those  parts  of  this  island  were  then  overrun. 
This  is  well  known,  universally  allowed,  and  by 
some  in  part  remembered ;  the  rest  being,  in  some 
places,  not  stubbed  out^to  this  day.  And  the  va- 
lue of  the  lands  was  consequently  very"  inconsi- 
derable, till  Scotch  colonies  came  over  in  swarms 
upon  great  encouragement,  to  make  them  habit- 
able; at  least  for  such  a  race  of  strong-bodied 
people,  who  came  hither  from  their  own  bleak 
barren  highlands,  as  it  were  into  a  paradise;  who 
soon  were  able  to  get  straw  for  their  bedding, 
instead  of  a  bundle  of  heath  spread  on  the  ground, 
and  sprinkled  with  water.  Here,  by  degrees,  they 
acquired  some  degree  of  politeness  and  civility, 
from  such  neighbouring  Irish  as  were  still  left 
after  Tyrone's  last  rebellion,  and  are  since  grown 
almost  entire  possessors  of  the  north.  Thus,  at 
length,  the  woods  being  rooted  up,  the  land  was 
brought  in,  and  tilled,  and  the  glebes,  which  could 
not  before  yield  two-pence  an  acre,  are  equal  to 
the  best,  sometimes  affording  the  minister  a  good 
demesne,  and  some  land  to  let. 

These  wars  and  desolations  in  their  natural  con- 
sequences, were  likewise  the  cause  of  another  ef- 
fect, I  mean  that  of  uniting  several  parishes  under 
one  incumbent.  For,  as  the  lands  were  of  little 
value  by  the  want  of  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
them,  and  many  of  the  churches  levelled  to  the 
ground,  particularly  by  the  fanatic  zeal  of  those 
rebellious  saints  who  murdered  their  king,  de- 
stroyed the  church,  and  overthrew  monarchy  (for 
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all  which  there  is  a  humiliation  day  appointed  by 
law^  and  soon  approaching) ;  so,  in  order  to  give 
a  tolerable  maintenance  to  a  minister,  and  the 
country  being  too  poor,  as  well  as  devotion  too 
low,  to  think  of  building  new  churches,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  repair  some  one  chl  J^h  which 
had  least  suffered,  and  join  sometimes  three  or 
more,  enough  for  a  bare  support  to  some  clergy- 
man, who  knew  not  where  to  provide  himself 
better.  This  was  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  to 
prevent  heathenism,  as  well  as  popery,  from  over* 
running  the  nation.  The  consequence  of  these 
unions  was  very  different,  in  different  parts ;  for, 
in  the  north,  by  the  Scotch  settlement,  their  num- 
bers daily  increasing  by  new  additions  from  their 
own  country,  and  their  prolific  quality  peculiar 
to  northern  people ;  and,  lastly,  by  their  univer- 
sally feeding  upon  oats  (which  grain,  under  its 
several  preparations  and  denominations,  is  the 
only  natural  luxury  of  that  hardy  people),  the 
value  of  tithes  increased  so  prodigiously,  that  at 
this  day,  I  confess,  several  united  parishes  ought 
to  be  divided,  taking  in  so  great  a  compass,  tnat 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  people  to  travel 
timely  to  their  own  parish  church,  or  their  little 
churches  to  contain  half  their  number,  though  the 
revenue  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  two,  or 
perhaps  three  worthy  clergymen  with  decency ; 
provided  the  times  mend,  or  that  they  were  ho- 
nestly dealt  with,  which  I  confess  is  seldom  the 
case.  I  shall  name  only  one,  and  it  is  the  deanery 
of  Derry ;  the  revenue  whereof,  if  the  dean  could 
get  his  dues,  exceeding  that  of  some  bishoprics, 
both  by  the  compass  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
number  as  well  as  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  conveniency  of  exporting  their  corn  to  Dub- 
lin and  foreign  parts;  and,  lastly>  by  the  acci- 
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dental  discovery  of  marl  in  many  places  of  the 
several  parishes.  Yet  all  this  revenue  is  wholly 
founded  upon  corn,  for  I  am  told  there  is  hardly 
an  acre  of  glebe  for  the  dean  to  plant  and  build 
on, 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  a  real  unfalca- 
ted  revenue  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  is  a 
sufficient  income  for  a  country  dean  in  this  king- 
dom ;  and  since  the  rents  consist  wholly  of  tithes, 
two  parishes;  to  the  amount  of  that  value,  should 
be  united,  and  the  dean  reside  as  minister  in  that 
of  Down,  and  the  remaining  parishes  be  divided 
among  worthy  clergymen,  to  about  300 1.  a  year 
to  each.  The  deanery  of  Derry,  which  is  a  large 
city,  might  be  left  worth  8001.  a  year,  and  Rapho 
according  as  it  shall  be  thought  proper.  These 
three  are  the  only  opulent  deaneries  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  consist  all  of 
tithes,  which  was  an  unhappy  expedient  in  the 
church,  occasioned  by  the  sacrilegious  robberies 
during  the  several  times  of  confusion  and  war ; 
insomuch  that  at  this  day  there  is  hardly  any  re- 
mainder left  of  dean  and  chapter  lands  in  Ireland, 
that  delicious  morsel  swallowed  so  greedily  in 
England,  under  the  fanatic  usurpations. 

As  to  the  present  scheme  of  a  bill  for  obliging 
the  clergy  to  residence,  now  or  lately  in  the  privy 
council,  I  know  no  more  of  the  particulars  than 
what  has  been  told  me  by  several  clergymen  of 
distinction ;  who  say,  that  a  petition  in  the  name 
of  them  all  has  been  presented  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant and  council,  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
their  council  against  the  bill,  and  that  the  peti- 
tion was  rejected,  with  some  reasons  why  it  was 
rejected ;  for  the  bishops  are  supposed  to  know 
best  what  is  proper  for  the  clergy.  It  seems  the 
bill  consists  of  two  parts :  first,  a  power  in  the 
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bishops,  with  consent  of  the  archbishop,  and  the 
patron,  to  take  off  from  any  parish,  whatever  it  is 
worth,  above  300 1.  a  year ;  and  this  to  be  done 
without  the  incumbent's  consent,  which  before 
was  necessary  in  all  divisions.  '  THe  other  part  of 
the  bill  obliges  all  clergymen;  from  forty  pounds 
a  year  and  upwards,  to  reside,  .and  biiild  a  house 
in  his  parish.  But  those  of  401.  are  remitted  till 
they  shall  receive  lOOl.  out  of  the  revenue  of  first- 
fruits  granted  by  her  late  majesty. 


•J-/ 
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I  HAVE  -often,  foir  above  a  month  pd^stf  desired 
some  few  clergymen,  who.  are  pleaSed  to  visit  me, 
that  they  would  prpcuire  an  extract  of  two  bills, 
brought* into 'fhiBj'council  by  some  of  the  bishops, 
and  both  of  them;-  since  passed  in  the  house  of 
lords:  but  I  could  never  obtain  what  I  desired, 
whether  by  the  forgetfulness  or  negligence  of 
those  whom  I  employed,  or  the  difficulty  of  the 
thing  itself.  Therefore,  if  I  shall  happen  to  mis- 
take in  any  fact  of  consequence,  I  desire  my  re- 
marks upon  it  may  pass  for  notliing ;  •for  my  in- 
formation is  no  better  than  what  I  received  in 
words  from  several  divines,  who  seemed  to  agree 
with  eacTi  other.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with  any  one  single  prelate  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  am  a  stranger  to  their  characters, 
farther  than  as  common  fame  reports  them,  which 
is  not  to  be  depended  on ;  therefore  I  cannot  be 
supposed  to  act  upon  a  principle  of  resentment. 
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I  esteem  their  functions  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so  without  offence)  as  truly  apostolical,  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  Chris- 
tian church. 

There  are  no  qualities  more  incident  to  the  frail- 
ty and  corruptions  of  human  kind,  than  an  indif- 
ference or  insensibility  for  other  men's  sufferings, 
and  a  sudden  forgeffulness  of  their  own  former 
humble  state,  w;hen  they  rise  in  the  world.  These 
two  dispositions  have  not,  I  think,  aAy  where  so 
strongly  exerted  tljemselves,  as.iu  the  of def  of 
bishops  with  regard  to  the  inferior  clergy ;  for 
which  I  can  find  no  reasons,  but  such  as  naturally 
should  seem  to  operate  a  quite  contrary  way. 
The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  throughout  the 
kingdom,  is  precarious  and  uncertain,  Collected 
from  a  most  miserable  race  of  beggarly  farmers ; 
at  whose  mercy  every  minister  lies  to  be  defraud- 
ed. His  office,  as  rector  or  vicar,  if  it  be  duly 
executed,  is  very  laborious.  As  sqo=ix  as  he  i$ 
promoted  to  a  bishopric,  the  scene  is  en?tirely 
and  happily  changed ;  his  revenues  are  large,  and 
as  surely  paid  p,s  those  of  the  king ;  l^is  whole 
business  is,  once  a  year,  to  receive  the  attendaace^ 
the  submission,  and  the  proxy-money  of  all  his 
clergy,  in  whatever  part  of  the  diocese  he  shall 
please  to  think  most  convenient  for  himself 
Neither  is  his  personal  presence  necessary,  for 
the  businoss  may  be  done  by  a  vicar-generaL  The 
fatigue  of  ordination,  is  just  what  the  bishops 
please  to  make  it ;  and  as  matters  have  been  toit 
some  time,  and  may  probably  remain,  the  fewer 
ordinations  the  better.  The  rest  of  their  visible 
office  consists,  in  the  honour  of  attending  parlia** 
ments  and  councils,  and  bestowing  preferments  ia 
their  own  gifts ;  in  which  last  employment,  and  in 
their  spiritual  and  teniporal  courts,  the  labour 
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falls  to  their  vicars  general,  secretaries,  proctors, 
apparit(M's,  seneschals,  and  the  like.  Now,  I  say, 
in  so  quick  a  change,  whereby  their  brethren  in  a 
few  days  are  become  their  subjects,  it  would  be 
reasonable  at  least  to  hope  that  the  labour,  con- 
finement, and  subjection,  from  which  they  have 
so  lately  escaped,  like  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  fowler,  might  a  little  incline  them  to  remem- 
ber the  condition  of  those,  who  were  but  last 
week  their  equals,  probably  their  companions  or 
their  friends,^  and  possibly  as  reasonable  expect- 
ants. There  is  a  known  story  of  colonel  Tidcomb, 
who,  while  he  continued  a  subaltern  officer,  was 
every  day  complaining  against  the  pride,  oppres- 
sioia,  and  hard  treatment  of  colonels  toward  their 
officers ;  yet  in  a  very  minutes  after  he  had  re- 
ceived his  commission  for  a  regiment,  walking 
with  a  friend  on  the  Mall,  he  confessed  that  the 
spirit  of  colonelship  was  coming  fast  upo^  him: 
which  spirit  is  said  to  have  daily  increased  to  the 
hour  of  his  death. 

It  is  true,  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  who  are 
promoted  to  bishoprics,  have  always  some  great 
aidvantages ;  either  that  of  rich  deaneries,  opulent 
and  multiplied  rectories  and  dignities,  strong  al- 
liances by  birth  or  marriage,  fortified  by  a  super- 
lative degree  of  zeal  and  loyalty :  but  however, 
they  were  all  at  first  no  more  than  young  begin- 
ners; and,  before  their  great  promotion,  were 
known  by  their  plain  Christian  names  among 
their  old  companions,  the  middling  rate  of  cler- 
gymen ;  nor  could  therefore  be  strangers  to  their 
condition,  or  with  any  good  grace  forget  it  so 
30on,  as  it  has  too  often  happened. 

I  confess,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed 
any  body  6f  men  acting  with  so  little  concert,  as 
our  clergy  have  done,  in  a  point  where  their  opi- 
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nions  appeared  to  be  unanimous  :  a  point, ^wherein 
their  whole  temporal  support  was  concerned,  as 
well  as  thdr  power  of  serving  God  and  his  church, 
in  their  spiritual  functions.  This  has  been  imputed 
to  their  fear  of  disobliging,  or  hopes  of  farther 
favours  upbn  compliance  ;  because  it  was  observed, 
that  some  who  appeared  at  first  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  thought  fit  suddenly  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  usual  meetings :  yet  we  know  what  ex- 
pert solicitors  the  Quakers,  the  Dissenters,  and 
even  the  Papists,  have  sometimes  found,  to  drive 
a  point  of  advantH^e,  or  prfevent  an  impending  eviL 

I  have  not  seen  any  extract  from  the  two  bills 
introduced  by  the  bishops  into  the  privy  council ; 
where  the  clergy,  upon  some  failure  in  favour,  or 
through  the  timorousness  of  many  among  their 
brethren,  w^ere  refused  to  be  heard  by  the  coun- 
cil. It  seems,  those  bills  were  both  returned, 
agreed  to  by  the  king  and  council  in  England, 
and  the  hou^e  of  lords  has  with  great  expedition 
passed  them  both ;  and  it  is  said,  they  are  imme- 
diately to  be  sent  down  to  the  commons  for  their 
consent. 

The  particulars,  as  they  have  been  imperfectly 
reported  to  me,  are  as  follow  : 

By  one  of  the  bills,  the  bishops  have  power  to 
oblige  the  country  clergy  to  build  a  mansion  house, 
upfon  whatever  part  of  their  glebes  their,  lord- 
snips  shall  command ;  and  if  the  living  be  ^^ove 
501.  a  year,  the  minister  is  boqnd  to  build,  after 
three  years,  a  house  that  shall  cost  one  year  and 
a  half  s  rent  of  his  income.  For  instance,  if  a  cler- 
gyman with  a  wife  and  seven  children  gets  a  liv- 
ing of  551.  per  anni^m,  he  must,  after  three  years, 
build  a  house  that  shall  cost  TT^l-  10s.  and  must 
support  his  family,  during  the  time  the  bishop  shall 
appoint  for  the  building  of  it,  with  the  remainder* 
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But  if  the  living  be  under  50l.  a  year,  the  tnini$ter 
shall  be  allowed  lOOl.  Out  of  the  first-fruits. 

But  there  is  said  to  ^e  one  circumstance  a  little 
extraordinary ;  that  if  there  be  a  single  spot  in 
the  glebe  more  barren,  more  marshy,  more  expo- 
sea  to  the  winds,  more  distant  from  the  church, 
or  skeleton  of  a  church,  or  from  any  conveniency 
of  building;  the  rector  or  vicar  may  be  obliged, 
by  the  caprice  or  pique  of  the  bishop,  to  build^ 
under  pain  of  sequestration  (an  office  which  ever 
falls  into  the  most  knavish  hands)  upon  whatever 

Sioint  his  kkiidship  shall  command;  although  the 
armers  have  not  paid^one  quarter  of  his  dues. 

I  believe,  under  the  present  distresses  of  the 
kingdom  (which  inevitably  without  a  miracle  must 
increase  for  ever)  there  are  not  ten  country  cler- 
gymen in  Ireland,  reputed  to  possess  a  parish  of 
lOOl.  per  annum,  who  for  some  years  past  have 
actually  received  601.  and  that  with  th^  utmost 
difficulty  and  vexation.  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss 
what  kind  of  valuators  .th^  bishops  will  make  use 
of;  and  whether  the  stafving  vicar  shall  be  for- 
ced to  build  his  house  with  the  money  he  ii#ver 
received. 

The  other  bill,  which  passed  in  two  days  after 
the  former,  is  said  to  concern  the  division  ^f  pa- 
rishes into  as  many  parcels  as  the  bishop  shall 
think  fit,  only  leavmg  300l.  a  year  to  the  mother 
church ;  which  3001.  b^'^  another  act  passed  some 
years  ago,  they  can  divide  likewise,  and  crumble 
as  low  as  their  will  and  pleasure  will  dispose  them. 
So  that  instead  of  six  hundred  cicigymen,  which,  I 
think,  is  the  usual  computafion,  we  may  have  in 
a  sm^U  compass  of  years,  almost  as  many  thou- 
sands to  live  with  decency*'  and  comfort,  provide 
for  their  children,  be  charitable  to  the.  poor,  and 
maintain  hospitality.  ; 

VOL.  IX.  B 
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But  it  is  very  reasonable  to  hope,  and  heartily 
to  be  wished  by  all  tho^p  w]io  have  the  least  regarc^ 
to  our  holy  religion,  as  Jiith?rto  established,  or  to 
a  learned,  pious,  diligent,  conversable  clergyman, 
or  even  to  common  humanity,  that  the  honour- 
able hpus^  pf  commons  will,  in  their  great  wisdom, 
justice,  and  tenderness  to  innocent  men,  consider 
these  bills  in  another  light.  It  is  said  they  well 
know  this  kingdom  not  to  be  sq  overstocked  wit^H 
neighbouring  gentry,  bijt  a  discreet  learned  cler- 
gyman, with  a  competency  fit  for  one  of  his  edu- 
cation, may  be  an  entprtaining,  a  useful,  and 
isometimes  a  necessary  compafiion.  That,  although 
3uch  ^  plergyman  may  not  be  able  constantly  to 
find  beef  and  wine  for  his  own  fan[iily,  yet  he  may 
b^  allowed  sometimes  to  afibrd  both  to  a  neigh- 
bour without  distressing  himself  j  and  the  rather, 
because  he  may  expect  at  least  as  good  a  return. 
It  will  probably  be  considered,  that  in  many  deso- 
late parts,  thpre  may  not  be  always  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons,  considerable  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  commissions  of  the  peace,  which  se- 
veral of  the  clergy  now  supply,  much  bettey  than 
a  little,  hedge,  contemptible,  illiterate  vicar  from 
twenty  to  |ifty  pounds  a  year,  (he  son  of  a  weaver, 
pedlar,  tailor,  or  miller,  can  be  presumed  to  do. 

The  landlords  and  farmers,  by  this  scheme,  can 
find  no  profit,  but  will  certainly  be  losers.  For 
instance,  if  thp  l^^rge  northern  livings,  be  split  in- 
to a  dozen  parishes  or  more,  it  will  be  very  neces- 
sary for  the  little  threadbare  gownman,  with  his 
wife,  his  proctor,  and  every  child  who  can  crawl, 
to  watch  the  fields  at  harvest  time,  for  f? ar  of  lo- 
sing a  single  sheaf,  whiph  he  could  not  afford  un- 
der peril  of  a  day's  starving :  for,  Recording  to  the 
Scotch  proverb,  a  hungry  louse  bites  sore.  This 
would,  of  necessity,  breed  an  infinite  number  of 
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wrangleb  and  litigious  suits  in  the  spiritual  courts  | 
and  put  the  wretched  pastor  at  perpetual  Variance 
with  his  whole  parish.  But,  as  they  have  hither- 
to stood,  a  clergyman  established  in  a  competent 
living,  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  being  so  sharjp; 
vigilant,  and  exacting.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  and  allowed^  that  the  clergy  round .  tWe 
kingdom  think  themselves  well  treated,  if  they 
lose  only  one  single  third  of  their  legal  de-> 
mands.  ' 

The  honourable  house  may  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  conceive,  that  my  lords  the  bishaps  enjoy  as 
ample  a  power,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  will 
fully  sufiice  to  answer  every  branch  of  their  office  ; 
that  they  want  no  laws  to  regulate  the  Conduct  of 
those  clergymen  over  whom  they  preside ;  that  if 
non-residence  be  a  grievance,  it  is  the  patron's 
fault,  who  makes  not  a.  better  choice,  or  caused 
the  plurality.  That  if  the  general  impartial  cha* 
racter  of  persons  chosen  into  the  church,  had  been 
more  regarded,  and  the  motive  of  party,  alliance, 
kindred,  flatterers,  ill  judgment,  or  personal  fa- 
vour, regarded  less,  there  would  be  fewer  com- 
plaints of  non-residence,  want  of  care,  blameable 
behaviour,  or  any  other  part  of  misconduct ;  not 
to  mention  tgnorance  and  stupidity. 

I  could  name  certain  gentlemen  of  the  gown, 
whose  awkward,  spruce,  prim,  sneering,  andsmirk-^ 
ing  countenances,  the  very  tone  of  their  voices, 
and  an  ungainly  strut  in  their  walk,  without  one 
single  talent  for  any  one  office,  having  contrived 
to  get  good  preferment,  by  the  mere  force  of  flat* 
tery  and  crmging:  for  which  two  virtues  (the 
only  two  virtues  they  pretend  to)  they  were,  how- 
ever, utterly  unqualified  :  and  whom,  if  I  were  in 
power,  although  they  were  my  nephews,  or  had 
inarried  my  nieces,  I  could  nev^r,  in  point  of  g9od 
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conscience  or  honour,  have  recommended  to  a  cn« 
ncy  in  Connaught. 

The  honourable  house  of  commons  may  like«- 
wise  perhaps  consider,  that  the  gentry  of  thii 
kingdom  differ  from  all  others  upon  earth,  being 
less  capable  of  employments  in  their  own  country, 
than  any  others  who  come  from  abroad ;  and  thai 
most  of  them  have  little  expectation  of  providing 
for  their  younger  children,  otherwise  than  by  the 
church ;  m  which  there  might  be  some  hopes  of 
getting' a  tolerable  maintenance.  For,  after  the 
patrons  should  have  settled  their  sons,  their  ne^ 
|>hews,  their  nieces,  their  dependants,  and  their 
followers' 'invited  over  from  the  other  side,  there 
Would  still  remain  an  overplus  of  smaller  church 
preferments,  to  be  given  to  such  clergy  of  the  na« 
tion,  who  shall  have  their  quantum  of  whatever 
inerit  may  be  then  in  fashion.  But  by  these  bills, 
they  will  be  all  as  absolutely  excluded,  as  if  they 
had  passed  under  the  denomination  of  tories ;  un<» 
less  thty  can  be  contented  at  the  utmost  with  50L 
ayear;  whiqh,  by  the  difficulties  of  collecting  tithes 
in  Ireland,  and  the  daily  increasing  miseries  of 
the  people,  will  hardly  rise  to  half  that  sum. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  divines  sent  over  hither 
to  govern  this  church,  have  not  seefaied  to  con* 
sider  the  difference  between  both  kingdoms,  with 
respect  to  the  inferior  clergy.  As  to  themselves 
indeed,  they  find  a  large  revenue  in  lands,  let  at 
>one  quarter  value,  which  consequently  must  be 
paid  while  there  is  a  penny  left  amon^  u& ;  and 
the  public  distress  so  little  affects  their  interests, 
that  their  fines  are  now  higher  than  ever:  they 
content  themselves  to  suppose,  that  whatever  a 
parish  is  said  to  be  worth,  comes  all  into  the  par^ 
son's  pocket. 

The  poverty  of  great  numbers  ^mong  the  cter- 
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gf  of  England,  ha9  been  the  continual  complaint 
of  all  men  who  wish  well  to  the  church>  and  many 
schemes  have  been  thought  on  to  redress  it ;  yet 
^n  English  vicar  of  401  a  year,  liv^s  much  more 
Qomfprtably  than  one  of  double  the  value  in  Ire« 
land.  His  farmers,  generally  speaking,  are  able 
jind  wilting  to  pay  him  his  full  dues :  he  has  a  de- 
cent church  of  ancient  standing,  filled  every  Lord's 
^ay  with  a  large  congregation  of  plain  people^ 
well  clad,  and  behaving  themselves  as  if  they  be^ 
lieved  in  God  and  Christ.  He  has  a  house  and  bam 
in  repair,  a  field  or  two  to  graze  his  cows,  with  a 

garden  and  orchard.  No  guest  expects  more  from 
im  than  a  pot  of  ale ;  he  lives  like  an  honest 
plain  farmer,  as  his  wife  is  dressed  but  little  better 
than  goody*     He  is  sometimes  graciously  invited 
by  the  squire,  where  he  sits  at  an  bumble  distance : 
ii  he  gets  the  love  of  his  people,  they  often  make 
him  little  useful  presents ;  he  is  happy  by  being 
born  to  no  higher  expectation ;  for  he  is  usually  . 
the  son  of  some  ordinary  tradesman,  or  middling 
fanner.     His  learning  is  much  of  a  size  with  his 
birth  and  education ;  no  more  of  either,  than  what 
a  poor  hungry  servitor  can  be  expected  to  bring 
with  him  from  his  college.     It  would  be  tedious 
to  show  the  reverse  of  all  this,  in  our  distant  poor-*' 
er  parishes  through  most  parts  of  Ireland,  wnerer 
m  every  reader  may  make  the  comparison. 

Lastly,  the  honourable  house  of  commons  may 
consider^  whether  the  scheme  of  multiplying  beg* 
garly  clergymen  through  the  whole  kingdom,  who 
must  all  have  votes  for  choosing  parliament  men 
(provided  they  can  prove  their  freeholds  to  be  worth 
40s.  per  annum,  uUra  reprisas)  may  not,  by  their 
numbers,  have  great  influence  upon  elections ;  be** 
ing  entirely  under  the  dependence  of  their  bishops. 
For,  by  ^  isoderate  computation^  afta  all  the  divi'^ 
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sioiis  ^nd  subdivisions  of  parishes,  that  my  l6rdg^ 
the  bishops  have  power  to  make  by  their  new  laws^ 
there  will,  as  soon  as  the  present  set  of  clergy  goe» 
off,  be  raised  an  army  of  ecclesiastical  militants, 
able  enough  for  any  kind  of  service,  eifccept  that 
of  the  altar. 

'  I  am  indeed  in  some  concern  aboHt  a  fund  for 
building  a  thousand  or  two  churches,  wherein 
thiese  probationers  may  read  their  wall  lectures  ; 
and  begin  to  doubt  they  must  be  contented  with 
barns ;  which  bams  will  be  one  great  advancing 
step  toward  an  accommodation  with  our  true  pro- 
testant  brethren,  the  dissenters. 

The  scheme  of  encouraging  clergymen  to  build 
houses,  by  dividing  a  living  of  5001.  a-year  into 
ten  parts,  is  a  contrivance,  the  meaning  whereof 
has  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  my  comprehension  ;. 
unless  it  may  be  argued,  that  bishops  build  no 
bouses  because  they  are  so  rich  j  and  therefore  the 
inferior  clergy  will  certainly  btiild,  if  you  reduce 
them  to  beggary.  But  I  knew  a  very  rich  man  of 
quality  in  England,  who  could  never  be  persua- 
ded to  keep  a  servant  out  of  livery ;  because  such 
servants  would  be  expensive,  and  apt,  in  time,  to 
look  like  gentlemen  :  whereas^  the  others  were  rea- 
dy to  submit  to  the  basest  offices,  and  at  a  cheaper 
pennyworth  might  increase  his  retinue. 

I  hear,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  wise  men,  that 
before  these  bills  pass  both  houses,  they  should  be 
sent  back  to  England,  with  the  following  clauses 
inserted: ;     .        :       . 

:  First,  that.wjhereas  there  may  be  about  a  dozen , 
double  'bishoprics  in  Ireland,  those  bishoprics 
should  be  split,  and  given  to  different  persons :  and 
ihoae  of  a  &iiigle  denomination  be  also  divided  into 
two,  three,  or  four,  parts,  as  occasion  shall  require  j 
otherwise  thore.may  be  a  question  started^.whether 
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tviTcnty-two  prelates  can  effectually  extend  theit 
jiatemal  care,  and  unlimited  power,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  correction  of  so  great  a  number  of  spiri- 
tual subjects.  But  this  proposal  will  meet  with 
fiuch  furious  objections,  that  I  shall  riot  ihsUt  up- 
bn  it :  for  I  \^ell  remember  to  have  read,  what  A 
terrible  fright  the  frogs  wete  m,  upon  a  report 
that  the  sun  was  going  to  marry. 

Ariothier  clause  should  be,  thit  rion^  of  these 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  poundiers  may  be  suf- 
fered to  marry.  Under  the  penalty  of  immediate  de- 
privation ;  theit  marriages  declared  null,  and  their 
children  bastards :  for  some  desponding  J)eopld 
take  the  kingdom  to  bei  in  no  condition  of  encou- 
raging so  numerous  a  breed  of  beggars* 

A  tnird  clause  will  bfe  necessary,  that  these  hum- 
ble gentry  should  be  absoliitdy  disqualified  from 
git^ing  votes  in  elections  for  parliament  men. 

Others  add  a  fourth ;  which  is,  a  clause  of  in-^ 
dulgence,  that  these  reduced  divines  may  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  any  lawful  ways  of  living,  which 
will  not  call  them  too  often  or  tod  far  from  their 
spiritual  offices  ;  for,  unless  I  misapprehend,  they 
are  isupposed  to  have  episcopal  ordination.  For 
example ;  they  may  be  tappers  of  linen,  bailiffs  of 
the  manor;  they  may  let  blood,  Or  apply  plaster^ 
for  thtfce  miles  round;  they  may  get  st  dispensa- 
tion to  hold  the  clerkship  and  sextonship  of  theiv 
own  parish  in  commeridAm.  Their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters may  rtiafce  shirts  for  the  neighbotirhood ;  or, 
if  a  barrack  be  nfear,  for  the  soldiers :  in  linen  coun- 
tries ,.they  may  card  and  spin,  and  keep  a  few 
looms  in  the  house:  they  may  let  lodgings,  and 
sell  a  pot  of  ale  without  dooYs;,  but  not  at  home, 
unless  to  sober  company,  and  at  regular  hours.  It 
is  by  some  thought  a  little  hard,  that  in  an  affair' 
^f  the  last  consequence  to  the  v^ry  being,  of  the 
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clergy  in  th^  points  of  liberty  and  pri^psjrtyi  9» 
well  as  in  their  abilitieji  to  perform  tb^ir  4uty, 
this  whole  reverend  body,  who  are  the  e»tabU»b- 
ed  instructors  of  the  nation  in  Christianity  and  inor 
ral  virtues^  and  are  the  only  persons  cpncernedr 
should  be  the  sole  persons  not  can^ulted>  Let  apy 
scholar  ^how  thp  like  precedent  in  Chnsteodamf 
for  twelve  hundred  years  past.  A^  act  of  parliftr 
ment  for  settling  or  selling  an  estate  m  a  private 
family,  is  never  passed,  until  all  parties  give  CQiir 
sent.  But  in  the  present  case  tibe  wholf  body  of 
the  clergy  is,  as  themselves  apprehend,  delerwi- 
ned  to  utter  ruin,  without  once  expecting  or  ask-f 
ing  their  opinion  ;  and  this  by  a  scheme  Qontrt^ 
ved  only  by  one  part  of  the  convocation,  while  th§ 
other  part,  which  has  been  chosen  in  thQ  usual 
forms,  wants  only  the  regal  permission  to  assemr 
ble,  and  consult  about  the  affairs  of  the  churchj| 
as  their  predecessors  have  always  done  in  former 
ages  :  where  it  is  presumed,  the  lower  house  has 
a  power  of  proposing  canons^  and  a  negative  voic^, 
as  well  as  the  upper.  And  God  forbid  (say  tbea^e 
objectors)  that  there  should  be  a  real  Siepar^tQ 
interest  between  the  bishops  and  clergy,  any  mow 
than  there  is  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a  king 
and  his  people,  or  Christ  and  bis  church. 

It  seems  there  is  9.  provision  in  the  bill,  that  n<* 
parish  shall  be  cut  into  scraps  without  the  comment 
of  several  persons,  who  can  be  no  sufferer^  in  tfcfi^ 
matter ;.  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  clergy  lay  much 
Weight  on  this,  caution;  because  they  airgne,  that 
the  very  persons  from  whom  these  bills  took  theif 
rise,  will  have  the  greatest  shjare  in  the  decision* 

I  do  not  by  any  means  conceive  the  crying  sift 
of  the  clergy  in  this  kingdom  to  be  that  of  non^ 
residence.  I  am  sure,  it  is  mapy  degrees  less  sq 
here  than  in  England,  unless  the  possession  of  plu-» 
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inlities  m%y  pass  under  that  name ;  and  if  this  he 
a  fault,  it  is  well  known  to  whom  it  must  be  im- 
puted ;  I  believe,  upon  a  fair  inquiry  (and  I  hear 
an  inquiry  is  to  be  made)  they  will  appear  to  be 
most  pardonably  few ;  especially,  consideiiing  how 
many  parishes  have  not  an  inch  of  glebe,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  upon  any  reasonable  terms  to  find  a 
place  of  habitation.  And  therefore,  God  knows 
whether  my  lords  the  bishops  will  be  soon  able  to 
convince  the  clergy,  or  those  who  have  any  regard 
for  that  venerable  body,  that  the  chief  motive  in 
their  lordships'  minds,  by  procuring  these  bills,  was 
to  prevent  the  sin  of  non-residence ;  while  the 
universal  opinion  of  almost  every  clergyman  in  the 
kingdom,  without  distinction  of  party,  taking  in 
even  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  sufferers, 
stands  directly  against  them. 

If  some  livings  in  the  north  may  be  justly 
thought  too  large  a  compass  of  land,  which  makes 
it  inconvenient  for  the  remotest  inhabitants  to  at- 
tend the  service  of  the  church,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, may  be  true,  no  reasonable  clergymau 
would  oppose  a  proper  remedy  by  particular  acts 
of  parliament. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  deanery  of  Down,  a  coun- 
try deanery  I  think  without  a  cathedral,  depend- 
ing wholly  ijipon  a  union  of  parishes  joined  toge** 
ther  in  a  time  when  the  land  lay  waste  and  thinly 
inhabited,  since  those  circumstances  are  so  prodi- 
giously changed  for  the  better,  may  properly  be 
lessened,  leaving  a  decent  competency  to  the 
dean,  and  placing  rectories  in  the  remaining 
churches,  which  are  now  served  only  by  stipendi- 
ary curates. 

The  case  may  be  probably  the  same  in  other 
parts':  and  such  a  proceeding,  discreetly  mana- 
ged, would  be  truly  for  the  good  of  the  church. 
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For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  dean  and  chap-' 
ffer  lands,  which,  in  England,  were  all  seized  un-^ 
der  the  fanatic  usurpation,  are  things  unknowii 
in  Ireland,  having  been  long  ravished  from  th6 
Church4)y  a  succefssion  of  confusfons,  and  tithed 
applied  in  their  stead  to  support  that  ecclesiastical 
dignity. 

The  late  archbishop  of  DubliA  *  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent way  of  encouraging  the  clefgy  of  his  dio- 
cese to  residence  :  when  a  lease  had  run  ollit  seven 
years  or  more,  he  (Stipulated  with  the  tenant  to  de- 
sign up  twenty  or  thirty  acres  to  the  minister  of 
the  parish  where  it  lay  convenient,  without  less^- 
ening  his  former  rent,  atid  with  no  great  abate- 
ment of  the  fine ;  and  this  he  did  in  the  parts  neat 
Dublin,  where  land  is  at  the  highest  rates,  leaving 
a  small  chiefry  for  the  minister  to  pay,  hardly  a 
iSixth  part  of  the  value.  I  doubt  not,  that  almost 
every  bishop  in.  the  kingdom  may  do  the  same  ge- 
nerous act,  with  less  damage  to  their  sees  than  his 
late  grace  of  Dublin;  much  of  whose  lands  were 
out  in  ft€  farms,  or  leai^es  for  lives  :  and  I  am  sor-^ 
ry  that  the  good  example  of  such  a  prelate  hfeis  not 
been  followed. 

But  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy's  frierfds  can- 
not hitherto  reconcile  themselves  to -this  project; 
which  they  caW  a  levelling  principle,  that  must  in- 
evitably root  otit  the  seeds  af  all  honest  emula- 
tion, the  legal  parent  of  the  greatest  virtue  and 
most  generous  aetions  ambng  men ;  but  which,  in 
the  general  opinion  (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer 
my  own)  will  never  more  have  room  to  eixert  it-» 
self  in  the  breast  of  any  clergyman  whom  thii 
kingdom  shall  produce. 


^t^ 


♦  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  William  King. 
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But,  whether  the  consequences  of  these  biltJr 
inay,  by  the  virtues  and  frailties  of  future  bi&hops, 
l^nt  over  hither  to  rule  the  church,  terminate  iti 
good  or  evil,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determificf, 
since  God  can  work  the  former  out  of  the  latter. 
However,  one  thing  I  can  venture  to  assert,  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  to  the  mi- 
nute I  am  now  writing,  thefe  never  was  a  prece- 
dent of  such  a  proceeding;  much  less  was  it  to 
be  feared,  hoped,  or  apprehended,  from  such  handar 
in  any  Christian  country ;  and  so  it  may  pass  for 
more  than  a  phcenix  ;  because  it  has  risen  without 
any  assistance  from  the  ashes  of  its  sire. 

The  appearance  of  so  many  dissenters  at  the 
hearing  of  this  cause,  is  whaty  I  am  told,  has  not 
been  charged  to  the  account  of  their  prudence  or 
moderation  ;  because  that  action  has  been  censu- 
red as  a  mark  of  triumph  and  insult  before  the 
victory  is  complete :  since  neither  of  these  bills 
has  yet  passed  the  house  of  commons,  and  some 
are  pleased  to  think  it  not  impossible  that  they 
may  be  rejected.  Neither  do  I  hear,  that  there 
is  an  enacting  clause  in  either  of  the  bills,  to  ap- 
ply any  part  of  the  divided  or  subdivided  tithes 
toward  increasing  the  stipends  of  the  sectaries. — 
So  that  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  gratified  like 
him,  who,  after  having  been  kicked  down  stairs, 
took  comfort  when  he  saw  his  friend  kicked  down 
after  him. 

I  have  heard  many  more  objections  against  se- 
veral particulars  of  both  these  bills ;  but  they  are 
of  a  high  nature,  and  carry  such  dreadful  inuen- 
does,  that  I  dare  not  mention  them  ;  resolving  to 
give  no  offence,  because  I  well  know  how  obnox- 
ious I  have  long  been  (although  I  conceive  with- 
out any  fault  of  my  own)  to  the  zeal  and  princi- 
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pies  af  those,  who  place  all  difference  in  opimoa 
concerning  pnblic  matters,  to  the  score  of  disaf 
fection ;  whereof  I  am  at  least  as  imdoc^nt  as  the 
loudest  of  my  detractors. 

Dublin,  Ffb.  U.  1731  -2, 


(    89    > 


SOME 

REASONS 

AOAIHST 

THE  BILL  FOR  SETTLING  THE  TITHE 

OP 

HEMP,  FLAX,  &c.  BY  A  MODUS.* 


^as& 


The  clergy  did  little  expect  to  have  any  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  present  house  of  com- 

*  In  17339  a  bill  was  presented  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
for  encouraging  the  growth  of  flak,  by  which  (in  imitation  of  a 
similar  regulation  in  England)  it  was  provided,  that  the  tithe  upon 
that  production  should  be  commuted  for  a  certain  modiUj  or  com^ 
position  in  money*  As  flax  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Ireland* 
the  loss  which  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom  must  faaye  sustained* 
hy  the  proposed  commutation,  especially  in  the  course  of  years* 
must  have  been  very  great.  Accordingly,  a  petition  was  present* 
edy  subscribed  by  our  author,  Dr  John  Stewart,  Daniel  Jackson* 
JohnGrattan,  and  others,  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  pray* 
ing  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the  bilK  Not  satisfied  with 
this  interference,  the  dean  arranged  his  arguments  against  the  pyo*^ 
pobed  plan  of  a  modus,  in  the  shape  of  the  following  pamphlet ; 
Hor  did  his  usual  weapon,  satire,  remain  sheathed  upon  the  occa* 
sion.  For  this  bill,  with  the  resistance  made  to  the  tithe  of  pas« 
turage,  called  agistment,  occasioned  his  bitterest  and  last  poetical 
diatribe,  entitled  The  Legion  Clvb. 
'  Theopposition  tp  the  bill  proved  so  effectual,  that  it  was  dropped. 
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nions ;  who,  in  the  last  session,  were  pleased  te 
throw  out  a  bill*  sent  them  from  the  lords,  which 
that  reverend  body  apprehended  would  be  very 
injurious  to  them,  if  it  passed  into  a  law ;  and  who, 
in  the  present  session,  defeated  the  arts  and  en- 
deavours of  schismaties  to  repeal  the  sacramental 
test. 

For  although  it  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  former  of  those  bills  might,  by  its  ne- 
cessary consequences,  be  very  displeasing  to  the 
lay  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  for  many  reasons 
purely  secular;  and  that  this  last  attempt  for  re- 
pealing the  test  did  much  more  effect  at  present 
the  temporal  interest  than  the  spiritual ;  yet  the 
whole  body  of  the  lower  clergy  have,  upon  both 
those  occasions,  expressed  equ^  gratitude  to  that 
honourable  house  for  their  justice  and  steadiness, 
as  if  the  clergy  alone  were  to  receive  the  benefit* 

Jt  mqst  npeds  be  therefore  ^  grpat  addition  to 
the  clergy's  grief,  that  such  an  assembly  as  the 
present  house  of  commons,  should  now,  with  an 
expedition  more  than  usual,  agree  to  a  bill  for 
encouraging  the  linen  manufacture,  with  a  clausq 
whereby  the  church  is  to  lose  two  parts  in  tbre^ 
pf  the  |eg^  tithe  in  flax  and  hemp. 

Some  reasons  why  the  clergy  think  such  a  law 
will  be  a  great  hardship  upon  them  are,  I  con- 
ceive, those  that  follow:  I  shall  venture  to  enu- 
merate them,  with  all  deference  due  to  that  ho- 
nourable  assemblyr 

First,  the  clergy  suppose  that  they  have  not, 
by  aiiy  fault  or  demerit,  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  tl^e-  nation's  representatives :  neither  can  th§ 


f  For  the  bishops  to  divide  livings.    See  the  preceding  Tracts, 
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declared  loyalty  of  the  present  set,  from  th^ 
highest  prelate  to  the  lowest  vicar,  be  in  th^ 
Jeast  disputed :  because  there  are  hardly  teix  cler- 
gymen through  the  whole  kingdom,  for  more  thapt 
pineteen  years  past,  Avho  haye  not  been  either 
preferred  entirely  upon  account  of  their  declared 
a^^ection  to  the  Hanover  line,  or  higher  promoted 
^s  the  due  reward  of  the  same  merit. 

There  is  not  a  landlord  in  the  whole  kingdom 
residing  some  part  of  the  year  at  his  country  seat, 
who  i§  not  ^n  his  own  conscience  fully  copvin- 
ced,  that  the  tithes  of  his  minister  have  gradually 
;sunk  for  some  years  pa$t  one  third,  or  at  least  onp 
fourth,  of  their  fonpier  value,  exclusive  of  all 
nonsolvencies. 

The  paynient  qf  tithes  in  this  kingdom  is  sub- 
ject to  so  many  frauds,  brangles,  and  other  diffi- 
jculties^  not  only  from  papists  and  dissenters,  but 
pven  from  those  who  profjess  themselves  protes- 
tants,  that,  by  the  expense,  the  trouble,  and 
vexation  of  collecting  or  bargaining  for  them, 
they  are,  of  all  other  reuts,  the  most  precariousf, 
uncertain,  and  ill  paid, 

The  landlords  in  iijost  parishes  expect,  as  a 
compliment,  that  they  shall  pay  little  more  than 
half  the  value  of  the  tithes  for  the  lands  they  hol(L 
in  their  own  hands ;  which  often  consist  of  large 
domains :  and  it  is  the  minister's  interest  to  make 
'  them  easy  upon  that  article,  when  he  cpnsiders 
what  influence  those  gentlemen  have  upon  (heir 
t.enants. 

The  clprgy  cai^not  but  think  it  extremely  se- 
vere, that  in  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture, they  alone  must  be  the  sufferers,  whp 
canleastafford.it.  If,  as  I*  am  told,  there  be  a 
tax  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  paid  by  tl^e 
public,  for  a  fi^rtjaer  encouragement  to  the  said 
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tfianufacture,  are  not  the  clergy  equal  sharefs  ift 
the  charge  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects  ? 
Whfitt  satisfactory  reason  can  be  therefore  given, 
why  they  alone  should  bear  the  whole  additional 
weight,  unless  it  will  be  alleged  that  their  pro- 
perty is  not  upon  an  equal  foot  with  the  proper- 
ties of  other  men  ?  They  acquire  their  own  small 
pittance,  by  at  least  as  honest  means,  as  their 
neighbours,  the  landlords,  possess  their  estates ; 
and  have  been  always  supposed,  except  in  rebel- 
lious ior  fanatical  times,  to  have  as  good  a  title : 
for  no  families  now  in  being  can  show  a  more  an- 
cient. Indeed,  if  it  be  true,  that  some  persons 
{I  hope  they  were  not  many)  were  seen  to  laugh 
when  the  rights  of  the  clergy  were  mentioned ; 
in  this  case,  an  opinion  may  possibly  be  soon  ad'- 
ranced,  that  they  have  no  rights  at  all.  And  this 
is  likely  enough  to  gain  ground,  'in  proportion  as 
the  contempt  of  all  religion  shall  increase,  which 
IS  already  in  a  very  forward  way. 

It  is  said,  there  will  be  also  added  to  this  bill 
a  clause  for  diminishing  the  tithe  of  hops,  in  or- 
der to  cultivate  that  useful  plant  among  us :  and 
here  likewise  the  load  is  to  lie  entirely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  clergy,  while  the  landlords  reap 
all  the  benefit.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  foresee 
where  such  proceedings  are  likely  to  stop ;  or 
whether  by  the  same  authority,  in  civil  times,  ft 
parliament  may  not  as  justly  challenge  the  same 
power  in  reducing  all  things  titheable,  not  below 
the  tenth  part  of  the  product  (which  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  clergy's  equitable  right),  but  from  a 
tenth  part  to  a  sixtieth  or  eightieth,  and  froto 
thence  to  nothing. 

I  have  heard  it  granted  by  skilful  persons,  that 
the  practice  of  taxing  the  clergy  by  parliament, 
without  their  own  consent,  is  a  new  thing,  not 
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much  above  the  date  of  seventy  years :  before 
which  period,  in  times  of  peace,  they  always  tax- 
ed themselves.  But  things  are  extremely  altered 
at  present :  it  is  not  now  sufficient  to  tax  them  in 
common  with  their  fellow  subjects,  without  im- 
posing an  additional  tax  upon  them,  from  which, 
or  from  any  thing  equivalent,  all  their  fellow  sub- 
jects are  exempt;  land  this  in  a  country  profess- 
ilig  Christianity. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  throughout  this 
kingdom,  have  been  stripped  of  their  glebes,  by 
the  confusion  of  times,  by  violence,  fraud,  oppres- 
sion, and  other  unlawful  means ;  all  which  glebes 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  laity.  So  that  they 
now  are  generally  forced  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
landlords,  for  a  small  piece  of  ground  in, their  pa« 
rishes,  at  a  most  exorbitant  rent,  and  usually  for 
a  short  term  of  years,  whereon  to  build  a  house, 
and  enable  them  to  reside.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
disadvantages,  I  am  a  witness,  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally more  constant  residents,  than  their  bre- 
thren in  England;  where  the  meanest  vicar  has  a 
convenient  dwelling,  with  a  barn,  a  garden,  and 
a  field  or  two  for  his  cattle ;  beside  the  certainty 
of  his  little  income  from  honest  farmers,  able  and 
wilRng  not  only  to  pay  him  his  dues,  but  likewise 
to  make  him  presents,  according  to  their  ability, 
for  his  better  support.  In  all  which  circumstances 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  meet  with  a  treatment  di- 
rectly contrary. 

It  is  hoped  the  honourable  house  will  consider, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  ill-minded,  ava- 
ricious, or  cunning  clergymanj  to  4o  the  least  injus- 
tice to  the  niieanest  cottager  in  his  parish,  in  any 
bargain  for  tithes,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dues. 
He  can  at  the  utmost  only  demand  to  have  his 
tithes  fairly, laid  out;  and  does  not  once  in  ahun* 
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dred  times  obtain  his  demand.  But  every  tenant, 
from  the  poorest  cottager,  to  the  most  substantial 
farmer,  can,  and  generally  does,  impose  upon  the 
minister,  by  fraud,  by  theft,  by  lies,  by  perjuries, 
by  insolence,  and  sometimes  by  force ;  notwith-^ 
standing  the  utmost  vigilance  and  skill  of  him- 
self and  hisi  proctor ;  insomuch  th^t  it  is  allow^ 
ed,  that  the  clergy  in  general  receive  little  more 
than  one  half  of  their  legal  dues ;  not  including 
the  charges  they  are  at  in  collecting  or  bargaining 
for  them. 

The  land  rents  of  Ireland  are  computed  to  about 
two  millions,  whereof  one  tenth  amounts  to  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  beneficed  clergy- 
men, excluding  those  of  this  city,  are  not  reckon- 
ed to  be  above  five  hundred ;  by  which  computa- 
tion they  should  each  of  them  possess  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  if  those  tithes  were  equally 
divided,  although  in  well  cultivated  corn  countries 
it  ought  to  be  more ;  whereas  they  hardly  receive 
one  half  of  that  sum,  with  great  defalcations,  and 
in  very  bad  payments.  There  are  indeed  a  few 
glebes  in-  the  north  pretty  considerable ;  but  if 
these^  and  all  the  rest,  were  in  like  manner  equally 
divided,  they  would  not  ^dd  five  pounds  a  year 
to  every  clergyman.  Therefore,  whether  the  con- 
dition of  the  clergy  in  general  among  us  be  justly 
liable  to  envy,  or  able  to  bear  a  heavy  burden, 
which  neither  the  nobility,  nor  gentry,  nor  trades- 
men, nor  farmers,  will  touch  with  one  of  their 
fingers ;  this,  1  say,  is  submitted  to  the  honour- 
able house. 

One  terrible  circumstance  in  this  bill  is,  that  of 
turning  the  tithe  of  fla^i  and  hemp,  into  what  the 
lawyers  call  a  moduSy  or  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of 
ft  tenth  part  of  the  product.  And  by  this  prac* 
tice  of  claiming  A-modus  in  inany  parishes  by  an- 
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cient  custom,  the  clergy  in  both  kingdoms  have 
been  almost  incredible  sufferers.  Tnu^  in  the 
present  case>  the  tithe  of  a  tolerable  acre  of  flax, 
which  by  a  medium  is  worth  twelve  shillings,  is 
by  the  present  bill  reduced  to  four  shillings.  Nei* 
ther  is  this  the  worst  part  in  a  fnodu^ ;  every  de* 
terminate  sum  must  in  process  of  time  sink  from 
a  fourth  to  a  four  and  twentieth  part,  or  a  great 
deal  lower,  by  that  necessary  fall  attending  the  va- 
lue of  money ;  which  is  now  at  least  nine  tenths 
lower  all  over  Europe,  than  it  was  four  hundred 
years  ago,  by  a  ^^adual  decline ;  and  even  a  third 
part  at  least,  within  our  own  memories,  in  pur- 
chasing almost  every  thing  required  for  the  ne- 
cessities or  conveniencies  of  life ;  as  any  gentle- 
man can  attest,  who  has  kept  house  for  twenty 
years  past.  And  this  will  equally  affect  poor 
countries  as  welf  as  rich.  For,  although  I  look 
upon  it  as  an  impossibility  that  this  kingdom 
should  ever  thrive  under  its  present  disadvantages, 
t^hich,  without  a  miracle,  must  still  increase ;  yet, 
-when  the  whole  cash  of  the  nation  shall  sink  to 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  we  must,  in  all  our  traffic 
abroad,  either  of  import  or  export,  go  b^r  the  ge- 
neral rate,  at  whicn  money  is  valued  in  those 
countries,  that  enjoy  the  common  privileges  of 
liuman  kind.  For  tnis  reason  no  corporation  (if 
the  clergy  may  presume  to  call  themselves  one) 
should  hy  any  means  grant  away  their  properties 
in  perpetuity,  upon  any  consideration  wnatsoever, 
which  is  a  rock  that  many  corporations  have  split 
upon,  to  their  great  impoverishment,  and  some- 
times to  their  utter  undoing :  because  they  are 
supposed  to  subsist  for  ever,  and  because  no  de- 
termination of  money  is  of  any  certain  perpetual 
intrinsic  value.  This  is  known  enough  in  Eng- 
land, Where  estates  Jet  for  ever,  some  hundred 
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years  ago,  by  several  ancient  noble  families,  do 
not  at  this  present  pay  their  posterity  a  twentieth 
part  of  what  they  are  now  worth  at  an  easy  rent. 

A  tax  affecting  one  part  of  a  nation,  which  al- 
ready bears  its  full  share  in  all  parliamentary  im- 
positions, cannot  possibly  be  just,  except  it  be 
inflicted  as  a  punishment  upon  that  body  of  naen 
which  is  taxed,  for  some  great  demerit  or  danger 
to  the  public  apprehended  from  those  upon  whom 
it  is  laid:  thus  the  papists  and  nonjurors  have 
been  doubly  taxed,  for  refusing  to  give  proper 
securities  to  the  government;  which  cannot  be 
objected  against  the  clergy.  And  therefore,  if 
this  bill  should  pass,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  with 
a  preface,  showing  wherein  they  have  offended, 
and  for  what  disaffection  or  other  crime  they  are 
punished. 

If  an  additional  excise  upon  ale,  or  a  duty  upon 
flesh  and  bread  were  to  be  enacted,  neither  the  vic- 
tualler, butcher,  or  baker,  would  bear  any  more  of 
the  charge  than  for  what  themselves  consumed, 
but  it  would  be  an  equal  general  tax  through  the 
whole  kingdom  :  whereas,  by  this  bill,  the  clergy 
alone  are  avowedly  condemned  to  be  deprived  of 
their  ancient,  inherent,  undisputed  rights,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  a  manufacture,  by  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  are  supposed  to  be  gainers. 

This  bill  is  directly  against  Magna  Chdrta ; 
whereof  the  first  clause  is,  for  confirming  the  in- 
violable rights  of  holy  church ;  as  well  as  contrary 
to  the  oath  taken  by  all  our  kings  at  their  coro- 
nation, where  they  swear  to  defend  and  protect 
the  church  in  all  its  rights. 

A  tax  laid  upon  employments  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.  The  possessors  of  civil  and  military 
employments  are  no  corporation ;  neither  are  they 
any  part  of  our  constitution ;  their  salaries,  pay^ 
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arid  perquisites  are  all  changeable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  prince  who  bestows  them,  although  the  ar- 
my be  paid  from  funds  raised  and  appropriated  by 
the  legislature.  But  the  clergy,  as  they  have  lit- 
tle reason  to  expect,  so  they  desire  no  more  than 
their  ancient  legal  dues  :  only  indeed  with  the  re- 
moval of  many  grievous  impediments  in  the  col- 
lection of  them  :  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they 
must  wait  for  until  more  favourable  times.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  have  already,  of  their  own 
accord,  shown  great  indulgence  to  their  people  up- 
on this  very  article  of  flax,  seldom  taking  above  a 
fourth  part  of  their  tithe  for  small  parcels,  and 
oftentimes  nothing  at  all  from  new  beginners; 
waiting  with  patience  until  the  farmers  were 
able,  and  until  greater  quantities  of  land  were 
employed  in  that  part  6f  husbandry ;  never  sus- 
pecting that  their  good  intentions  should  be  per- 
verted, in  so  singular  a  manner,  to  their  detri- 
ment, by  that  very  assembly,  which,  during  the 
time  that  convocaltions  (which  are  an  original  part 
of  our  constitution,  ever  since  Christianity  be- 
came national  among  us)  are  thought  fit  to  be  sus- 
pended, Ood  knows  for  what  reason,  or  from  what 
provocations :  I  say  from  that  very  assembly,  who, 
during  the  intervals  of  convocations,  should  ra- 
ther be  supposed  to  be  guardians  of  the  rights  and 
properties  of  the  clergy,  than  to  make  the?*least 
attempt  upon  either. 

*  I  have  not  heard  upon  inquiry^  that  any  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  among  us  without  doors 
are  called  the  court  party,  discover  the  least  zeal 
in  this  affair.  If  they  had  thoughts  to  interpose, 
it  might  be  conceived  they  would  show  their  dis- 
pleasure against  this  bill,  which  miist  very  much 
lessen  the  value  of  the  king's  patronage  upon  pro 
^notion  to  vacant  sees,  in  the  disposal  of  deaneries,. 
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and  other  considerable  preferments  in  the  church, 
which  are  in  the  donation  of  the  crown ;  where- 
by the  viceroys  will  have  fewer  good  preferments 
to  bestow  on  their  dependants,  as  well  as  upon 
the  kindred  of  members,  who  may  have  a  suffi-" 
cient  stock  of  that  sort  of  merit,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  may  in  future  times  most  prevail. 

The  dissenters,  by  not  succeeding  in  their  en-» 
deavours  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  test,  have  lost 
nothing,  but  continue  in  a  full  enjoyment  of  their 
toleration  ;  while  the  cl6rgy,  without  giving  the 
least  offence,  are,  by  this  bill,  deprived  of  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  their  ancient  legal  rights, 
whereby  the  schismatical  party  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  gratifying  their  revenge — hoc  Graii  mlur 
ere. 

The  farmer  will  find  no  relief  by  this  modus,  be- 
cause, when  his  present  lease  shall  expire,  his 
landlord  will  infallibly  raise  the  rent  in  an  eqvial 
proportion  upon  every  part  of  land  where  flax  id 
sown,  and  have  so  much  a  better  security  for 
payment  at  the  expenpe  of  the  clergy. 

If  we  judge  by  things  past,  it  little  avails  that 
this  bill  is  to  be  limited  to  a  certain  time  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years.  For  no  landlord  will  ever 
consent  that  a  law  shall  expire,  by  which  he  finds 
himself  a  gainer ;  and  of  this  there  are  many  ex- 
amples, as  well  in  England,  as  in  this  kingdom. 

The  great  end  of  this  bill  is,  by  proper  encou- 
ragement, to  extend  the  linen  manufacture  into 
those  counties  where  it  has  hitherto  been  little 
cultivated  :  but  this  encouragement  of  lessening 
the  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp,  is  one  of  such  a  kind, 
as,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  have  a  directly  contrary 
effect.  Because,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  no  set 
of  men  has,  for  their  number  and  fortunes,  been 
more  industrious  and  successful  than  the  clergy^ 
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\%  iritrodut^ing  that  manufacture  into  places  which 
were  uuacqui^mt^di  with  it ;  hy  per^u^ding  their 
people  to  90W  fla^  and  hemp,  by  procuring  seed 
#p»r  them,  and  by  having  them  ipstructed  m  the 
management  thereof;  and  this  they  did,  not  with- 
out reasonable  hopes  of  increasing  the  value  of 
their  parishes  after  some  time,  £^s  well  as  of  prQ- 
moting  the  benefit  of  the  public.  But  if  this  mo- 
dus should  take  place,  the  clergy  will  be  so  far 
from  gaining,  that  they  will  beeome  losers  by 
their  extraordinary  care,  by  having  their  best; 
arable  lands  turned  to  fl^x  and  hemp^  which  are 
reckoned  great  impoyerishers  of  land :  they  can- 
not therefore  be  blamed,  if  they  should  show  as 
much  ^eal  to  prevent  it^  being  introduced  or  im- 
proved in  their  ps^rishes,  as  they  hitherto  havp 
showed  in  the  introducing  and  improving  of  it.— 
This,  I  am  told,  some  of  them  h^ive  already  de- 
clared ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  re/^olve  not  to  give 
themselves  any  more  tro^ble  th^.n  other  men 
alK>Bt  prompting  a  manufacture^  by  the  success  of 
which,  they  only  of  all  men  are  to  be  sufferers. 
Perhaps  the  giving  even  a  farther  encouragemept 
than  the  law  does,  ^s  it  now  stands,  to  a  set  of 
men,  who  might,  on  many  accounts,  be  so  useful 
to  this  purpose,  would  be  no  bad  method  of  ha- 
ving the  great  end  of  the  bill  more  effectually  an- 
swered ;  but  this  is  what  they  are  far  from  desi- 
ring :  giU  they  petition  for,  is  no  more  than  to  con- 
tinue on  the  same  footing  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  subjects. 

If  this  mQ^s  of  paying  by  the  acre  ha  to  pass 
into  a  law,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  same 
law  would  not  only  appoint  one  or  more  pworn 
surveyors  in  each  parish  to  measure  the  land^^  Qn 
which  flax  and  hemp  are  sown,  but  also  settle  the 
price  of  surveying,  and  determine  whether  the  in- 
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cumbent  or  farmer  is  to  piay  for  each  annual  sur- 
vey. Without  something  of  this  kind  there  must 
constantly  he  disputes  between  them,  and  the 
neighbouring  justices  of  peace  must  be  teased  as 
.often  as  those  disputes  happen. 

r  had' written  thus  far,  when  a  paper  was  sent 
to  me  with  several  reasons  against  the  till,  some 
whereof,  although  they  have  been  already  touch- 
ed, are  put  in  a  better  light,  and  the  rest  did  not 
occur  to  me.  I  shall  deliver  them  in  the  author's 
own  words. 

I.  That  tithes  are  the  patrimony  of  the  church ; 
and,  if  not  of  divine  original,  yet  at  least  of  great 
antiquity. 

II.  That  all  purchases  and  leases  of  titheable 
lands  for  many  centuries  past  have  been  made 
and  taken,  subject  to  the  demand  of  tithes,  and 
those  lands  sold  and  taken  just  so  much  the  cheap- 
er on  that  account. 

III.  That  if  any  lands  are  exempted  from 
tithes,  or  the  legal  demands  of  such  tithes  lessen- 
ed by  act  of  parliament,  so  much  value  is  taken 
from  the  proprietor  of  the  tithes,  and  vested  in 
the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  or  his  head  tenants. 

IV.  That  no  innocent  unoffending  person  can 
be  so  deprived  of  his  property,  without  the  great- 
est violation  of  common  justice. 

V.  That  to  do  this  upon  a  prospect  of  encou- 
raging the  linen  or  any  other  manufacture,  is  act- 
ing upon  a  very  mistaken  and  unjust  supposition, 
inasmuch  as  the  price  of  the  lands,  so  occupied, 
will  be  no  way  lessened  to  the  farmer,  by  such  a 
law. 

VI.  That  the  clergy  are  content  cheerfully  to 
bear  (as  they  now  do)  any  burden  in  common, 
with  their  fellow  subjects,  either  for  the  support 
of  his  majesty's  government,  or  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  the  trade  of  the  nation ;  but  think  it  very- 
hard  that  they  should  be  singled  out  to  pay  hea-* 
vier  taxes  than  others^  at  a  time  when,  by  the 
decrease  of  the  value  of  their  parishes,  they  are 
less  able  to  bear  them.    . 

VII.  That  the  legislature  has  heretofore  distin- 
guished the  clergy  by  exemptions,  and  not  by- 
additional  loads ;  and  the  present  clergy  of  the 
kingdom  hope  they  have  not  deserved  worse  of 
the  legislature  than  their  predecessors. 
.  VIII.  That,  by  the  original,  constitution  of 
these  kingdoms,  the  clergy  had  the  sole  right  of 
taxing  themselves,  and  were  in  possession  of  that 
right  as  low  as  the  Restoration ;  and  if  that  right 
be  now  devolved  upon  the  commons,  by  the  cesr 
sion  of  the  clergy,  the  commons  can  be  considered, 
in  this  case,  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  clergy. 

IX.  That,  beside  those  tithes  always  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  clergy,  tliere  are  some  portions  of 
tithes  lately  come  into  their  possession  by  pur- 
chase ;  that  if  this  clause,  should  take  place,  they 
would  not  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  these  purcha- 
ses, upon  an  equal  foot  of  advantage,  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow  subjects.  And  that  some  tithes 
in  the  hands  of  improprietors,  are  under  settler 
ments  and  mortgages. 

X.  That  the  gentlemen  of  this  house  should 
consider,  that  loading  the  clergy  is  loading  their 
own  younger  brothers  and  children;  with  this 
additional  grievance,  that  it  is  taking  from  the 
younger  and  poorer,  to  give  to  the  elder  and 
richer ;  and. 

Lastly,  That,  if  it  were  at  any  time  just  and  pro- 
per to  do  this,  it  would,  however,  be  too  severe 
to  do  it  now,  when  all  the  tithes  of  the  kingdom 
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are  known,  for  sofxie  years  past,  to  have  sunk  above 
one  third  part  in  their  value. 

Any  income  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  is  at 
least  as  useful  to  the  public,  as  the  same  income 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity. 

It  were  more  reasonable  to  grant  the  clergy  in 
three  parts  of  the  nation  an  additional  supporti 
than  to  diminish  their  present  subsistence. 

Great  employments  are  and  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  Englishmen  ;  nothing  left  for  the  younger  sons 
of  Irishmen,  but  vicarages,  tide-waiters'  places,  &c» 
therefore  no  reason  to  make  them  worse. 

The  modus  upon  the  flax  in  England  affects 
only  lands  reclaimed  since  the  year  1690,  and  is  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  English  acre,  which 
is  equivalent  to  eight  shillings  and  eightpence 
Irish,  and  that  to  be  paid  before  the  farmer  re*- 
moves  it  from  the  field.  Flax  is  a  manufacture 
of  little  consequence  in  England,  but  is  the  sta* 
pie  in  Ireland;  and  if  it  increases  (as  it  probably 
will)  must,  in  many  places,  jostle  out  corn,  be* 
cause  it  is  more  gainful. 

The  clergy  of  the  established  church  have  no 
interest,  like  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  dis- 
tinct from  the  true  interest  of  their  country ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  suffer  under  no  distinct  impo- 
sitions or  taxes  of  any  kind. 

The  bill  for  settling  the  modus  of  flax  in  Eng- 
land, was  brought  in  tlie  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  George  I.,  when  the  clergy  lay  very  unjust- 
ly under  the  imputation  of  some  disaffection ;  and 
to  encourage  the  bringing  in  of  sopie  fens  in  Lin- 
colnshire, which  were  not  to  be  continued  under 
flax ;  but  it  left  all  lands,  where  flax  had  been 
sown  before  that  time,  under  the  same  condition 
of  tithing,  in  which  they  were  before  the  passing 
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of  that  bill :  whereas  this  bill  takes  away  what 
the  clergy  are  actually  possessed  of. 

That  the  woollen  manufacture  is  the  staple  of 
England,  as  the  linen  is  that  of  Ireland ;  yet  no 
attempt  was  ever  made  in  England  to  reduce  the 
tithe  of  wool,  for  the  encouragement  of  that  ma- 
nufacture. This  manufacture  has  already  been 
remarkably  favoured  by  the  clergy,  who  have  hi- 
therto been  generally  content  with  less  than  half, 
some  with  sixpence  a  garden,  and  some  have  ta- 
ken nothing. 

Employments,  they  say,  have  been  taxed ;  the 
reasons  for  which  taxation  will  not  hold  with  re- 
gard to  property,  at  least  till  employments  become 
inheritances: '  The  commons  always  have  had  so 
tender  a  regard  to  property,  that  they  never 
would  suffer  any  law  to  pass,  whereby  any  parti- 
cular persons  might  be  aggrieved,  without  their 
own  consent. 

N.  B.  Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
bill  about  the  moduSy  since  the  above  paper  was 
written ;  but  they  are  of  little  moment. 
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Ik  accomplishing  the  Revolution  in  England,  the  services  of  the 
established  church  had  been  chiefly  conspicuous*  The  dissenters 
had  at  one  time  (if  the  expression  can  be  permitted)  coquetted 
with  James  II.,  and  shewed  some  disposition  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  his  plans  of  arbitrary  power,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
vengeance,  by  enjoying  the  degradation,  and,  perhaps,  the  fall,  of 
the  church  of  England.  And,  although  they  recovered  from  this 
delusion,  yet  they  must  be  considered  rather  as  falling  in  with, 
and  aiding,  the  general  current  of  opinion,  than  as  leading  and 
directing  it  against  the  abdicated  monarch.  But  in  Ireland  the 
case  was  different.  The  union  and  valour  of  the  dissenting  pro- 
testants  in  Ulster,  gave  the  fii-st  positive  and  effectual  check  to  the 
domination  of  Tyrconnel,  for  the  bands  of  Inniskilling  and  Loii« 
donderry  were  chiefly  levied  from  these  zealous  sectaries.  Those 
statesmen,  therefore,  who.  desired  a  repeal  <^f  the  Test  Act»  in  fa* 
vour  of  protest^nt  dissenters,  were  desirous  that  the  experiment 
should  be  first  tried  in  Ireland,  where  the  recent  merits  of  the 
presbyterians  might  reasonably  claim  the  most  favourable  hear- 
ing. Accordingly  the  whig  Ministry  in  1707-8  seem  to  have  seri« 
ottsly  determined  upon  the  experiment.  But  the  Irish  clergy  see- 
ing this  matter,  as  was  natural,  in  a  v.ery  different  light,  determi« 
ned  to  resist  it  to  their  uttermost  power.  Swift'  was  at  once  the 
boldest  and  most  zealous  champion  of  their  cause;  and  the  follow* 
ing  letter,  in  which  his  high  church  principles  are  avowed,  with  an 
undisguised  contempt  of  his  antagonists,  may  be  considered  as  deci- 
sive of  the  breach  between  him  and  Godolphin's  administration. 

In  the  Miscellanies,  published  by  Morphew,  in  17119  the  fol« 
lowing  advertisement,  by  Dr  Swift,  is  prefixed : 

''  The  following  letter  is  supposed,  by  some  judicious  persons, 
to  be  of  the  same  author,  and,  if  their  conjectures  be  right,  it  will 
be  of  no  disadvantage  to  him  to  have  it  revived,  considering  the 
time  when  it  was  writ,  the  persons  then  at  the  helm,  and  the  de- 
signs in  agitation,  against  which  this  paper  so  boldly  appeared.  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  suspicion  which  the  supposed  author 
lay  under  for  writing  this  letter,  absolutely  ruined  him  with  the 
late  ministry.  I  have  taken  leave  to  omit  about  a  page,  which  was 
purely  personal^  and  of  no  use  to  the  subject/^ 
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The  pamphlet  may  be  considered  as  having  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  loss  of  the  bill  for  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  during  the 
earl  of  Pembroke's  viceroyalty. 

The  dissenters  renewed  their  struggles  upon  many  occasions; 
and  Swift,  while  he  retained  his  life  and  faculties,' was  always  ready 
to  oppose  them.  The  several  Tracts  which  he  wrote  upon  this 
subject,  though  remote  in  order  of  time^  ar^  here  printed  together, 
IIS  reflecting  light  upon  each  other. 
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FROM 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

IN  IRELANDT' 

TO 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

IN  ENGLAND, 

COirCEKNINO  THB 

SACRAMENTAL  TEST. 

WRtTTEK  iK  1/08. 


Dublin;  Dec.  4, 1708. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter,  wherein  you  tell  me  of 
the  strange  representations  made  of  us  on  your 
side  of  the  water.  The  instance  you  are  pleased 
to  mention  is  that  of  the  preby terian  missionary^ 
who,  according  to  your  phrase,  has  been  lately 
persecuted  at  Drogheda  for  his  religion :  but  it  is 
easy  to  observe,  how  mighty  industrious  some  peo- 
ple nave  been  for  three  Or  four  years  past,  toliand 
about  stories  of  the  hardships,  the  merits,  the 
number,  and  the  nower  of  the  presbyterians  in 
Ireland ;  to  raise  formidable  ideas  of  the  dangers 
of  popery  there,  and  to  transmit  all  for  England, 
improved  by  great  additions,  and  with  special  care 
to  have  them  inserted,  wath  comments,  in  those 
VOL.  n.  p 
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infamous  weekly  papers,  that  infest  your  coifec- 
houses.  So  when  the  clause  enacting  a  sacramen- 
tal test  was  put  in  execution,  it  was  given  out  in 
England,  that  half  the  justices  of  peace,  through 
this  kingdom,  had  laid  down  their  commissions : 
whereas,  uj>sn  examination,  the  whole  number 
was  found  to  amount  only  to  a  dozen  or  thirteen, 
and  those  generally  of  the  lowest  rate  in  fortune 
and  understanding,  and  some  of  them  superannu- 
atecj.  So  when  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  parliament  sitting,  a  formal  story 
was  very  gravely .  carried  to  his  excellency,  by 
some  zealous  members,  of  a  priest  newly  arrived 
from  abroad  to  the  north-west  parts  of  Ireland, 
who  had  publicly  preached  to  his  people,  to  fall 
a  murdering  the  protestants;  which,  though  in- 
vented to  serve  an  end  they  were  then  upon,  and 
are  still  driving  at,  was  presently  handed  over, 
and  printed  with  shrewd  remarks  by  your  worthy 
scribblers.  In  like  manner,  the  account  of  that 
person,  who  was  lately  expelled  our  university 
for  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  king  William: 
what  a  dust  it  raised,  and  how  foully  it  was  re* 
lated,  is  fresh  enough  in  memory.*  Neither 
would  people  be  convinced,  till  the  university 
was  at  the  pains  of  publishing  a  Latin  paper  to 
justify  themselves.  And  to  mention  no  more, 
this  story  of  the  persecution  at  Drogheda,  how 
it  has  been  spread  and  aggravated,  what  conse- 
quences have  been  drawn  from  it,  and  what  re- 
proaches fixed  on  those  who  have  least  de- 
served them,  we  are  already  informed.  Now  if 
the  end  of  all  this  proceeding  were  a  secret  and 


•i*>^«M^_Ai^«- 


'  •  The  provost  and  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  lateljr 
expelled  Edward  Forbes,  for  the  cause  mentioDed  in  the  UtxU 
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mystery,  I  should  not  pretend  to  give  it  an  inter- 
pretation; but  sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to 
explain  it,  first,  by  addresses  artificially  (if  not  il- 
legally) procured,  to  show  the  miserable  state  of 
the  dissenters  in  Ireland  by  reason  of  the  sacra- 
mental test,  and  to  desire  the  queen's  intercession 
that  it  might  be  repealed.  Then  it  is  manifest, 
that  our  Speaker,  *  when  he  was  last  year  in  Eng- 
land, solicited  in  person  several  members  of  both 
houses  to  have  it  repealed  by  an  act  there ;  though 
it  be  a  matter  purely  national,  that  cannot  possi- 
bly interfere  with  the  trade  and  interest  of  Eng- 
land; and  though  he  himself  appeared  formerly 
the  most  zealous  of  all  men,  against  the  injustice 
of  binding  a  nation  by  laws,  to  which  they  do  not 
consent.  And,  lastly,  those  weekly  libellers,  when- 
ever they  get  a  tale  by  the  end  relating  to  Ireland, 
without  once  troubling  their  thoughts  about  the 
truth,  always  end  it  with  an  application  against 
the  sacramental  test,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
there  is  of  repealing  it  in  both  kingdoms.  I  know 
it  may  be  reckoned  a  weakneiss  to  say  any  thing 
of  such  trifles,  as  are  below  a  serious  man's  no- 
tice ;  much  less  would  I  disparage  the  understand- 
ing of  any  party,  to  think  they  would  choose  the 
vilest  and  most  ignorant  among  mankind,  to  em- 
ploy them  for  the  assertors  of  a  cause.  I  shall  only 
say,  that  the  scandalous  liberty  those  wretches 
take  would  hardly  be  allowed,  if  it  were  not  ming- 
led with  opinions  that  some  men  would  be  glad 
to  advance.  Besides,  how  insipid  soever  those 
papers  are,  they  seem  to  be  levelled  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  a  great  number ;  they  are  grown 


♦  Allan  Broderick,  Esq.  formerly  solicitor-general  of  Ireland. 
He  was  afterwards  created  Baron  Broderick,  and  died  in  171^* 
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a  necessary  part  in  coffeehouse  furniture,  and 
some  time  or  other  may  happen  to  be  read  by 
customers  of  all  ranks,  for  curiosity  and  amuse^ 
ment,  because  they  lie  always  in  the  way.  One 
of  these  authors  (the  fellow  that  was  pilloried,  I 
have  forgot  his  name)  *  is  indeed  so  grave,  sen- 
tentious, dogmatical  a  rogue,  that  there  is  tio  en- 
during him  ;  the  Observator  f  is  much  the  brisker 
of  the  two,  and  I  think  farther  gone  of  late  in 
lies  and  impudence,  than  his  presbyterian  brother. 
The  reason  why  I  mention  him,  is,  to  have  an  oc- 
casion of  letting  you  know,  that  you  have  not 
dealt  so  gallantly  with  us,  as  we  did  with  you  in 
a  parallel  cdse :  last  year  a  paper  was  brought  here 
from  England,  called  "  A  Dialogue  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mr  Higgins,*'  which 
we  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman^ 
as  it  well  deserved,  though  we  have  no  more  to 
do  with  his  grace  of  Canterbury,  ^  than  you  have 
with  the  archbishop  of  Dublin ;  ^  nor  can  you 
love  and  reverence  your  prelate,  more  than  wc 
do  ours,  whom  you  tamely  suffer  to  be  abused 
openly,  and  by  name,  by  that  paltry  rascal  of  an 
Observator ;  and  lately  upon  an  affair  wherein  he 
had  no  concern  ;.  I  mean  the  business  of  the  mis* 
isionary  of  Drogheda,  wherein  our  excellent  pri- 
mate was  engaged,  and  did  nothing  but  according 
to  law  and  discretion.  But  because  the  lord  arch* 
bishop  of  Dublin  has  been  upon  several  occasions^ 
of  late  years,  misrepresented  in  England,  I  would 
willingly  set  you  right  in  his  character.  |j    For  his 
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*  Daniel  Defoe,  X  ^^  Thomas  TenisoM* 

t  Mr  John  Tutchin.  §  Dr  William  King, 

y  This  character  of  archbishop  King  is  retained  in  the  Miscel* 
lany  of  17^7,  edited  by  Pope,  but  erased  in  the  Dublin  edition  of 
the  Dean's  Works,  in  1735,  published  under  his  own  inspectioo. 
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great  sufferings  and  eminent  services,  he  was  by 
the  late  king  promoted  to  the  see  of  Derry .  About 
the  same  time  he  wrote  a  book  to  justify  the  re- 
Volution,  wherein  was  an  account  of  king  James's 
proceedings  in  Ireland ;  and  the  late  archbishop 
Tillotson  recommended  it  to  the  king,  as  the  most 
serviceable  treatise  that  could  have  been  publish- 
ed at.  such  a  juncture.  *  And  as  his  grace  set  out 
upon  those  principles,  he  has  proceeded  so  ever 
since,  as  a  loyal  subject. to  the  queen,  entirely  for 
the  succession  in  the  prostestant  line,  and  for  ever 
excluding  the  pretender ;  and  though  a  firm  friend 
to  the  church,  yet  with  indulgence  toward  dissen- 
ters, as  appears  from  his  conduct  at  Derry,  where 
he  was  settled  for  many  years  among  the  most  vi- 
rulent of  the  sect,  yet  upon  his  removal  to  Dub- 
lin, they  parted  from  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
and  universal  acknowledgments  of  his  wisdom 
and  goodness,  t  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  owned, 
he  does  not  busy  himself  by  entering  deep  into 
any  party,  but  rather  spends  his  time  in  acts  of 
hospitality  and  charity,  in  building  of  churches, 
repairing  his  palace,  in  introducing  and  prefer- 


*  Dr  King  was  twice  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dublin  after 
Ae  landing  of  king  James  in  Ireland,  in  l6B9f  And  narrowly  es* 
caped  assassination.  The  title  of  the  work  alluded  tp  i$«  ''  The 
State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  under  the  late  King  James'a 
Government,  in  which  their  Carriage  towards  him  is  justified,  and 
the  absolute  Necessity  of  their  endeavouring  to  be  freed  from  his 
Government,  and  of  submitting  to  their  present  Majesties,  is  de*' 
monstratedo" 

f  Yet  King  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  concerning  non-confor« 
mity,  with  Joseph  Boyse,  afterwards  mentioned,  one  of  the  principal 
dissenting  clergymen  in  his  diocese.  This  dispute,  which  was  main« 
tained  with  unwonted  decorum  on  both  parts,  commenced  on  bi- 
shop King's  publishing  a  treatise  entitled,  **  The  Inventions  of 
Hen  in  the  Worship  of  God/'  4to.  Ib9^. 
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ring  the  worthiest  persons  he  can  find,  without 
other  regards  :  in  shorty  in  the  practice  of  all  vir-^ 
tues,  that  can  become  a  public  or  private  life. 
This  and  more,  if  possible,  is  due  to  so  excellent 
a  person,  who  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  prelates  of  this  age, 
however  his  character  may  be  defiled  by  such 
mean  and  dirty  hands,  as  those  of  the  Observator, 
or  such  as  employ  him. 

I  now  come  to  answer  the  other  part  of  your 
letter,  and  shall  give  you  my  opinion  freely  about 
repealing  the  sacramental  test ;  only,  whereas  you 
desire  my  thoughts  ^s  a  friend,  and  not  as  I  am,  a 
member  of  parliament,  I  must  assure  you  they  are 
exactly  the  same  in  both  capacities. 

I  must  begin  by  telling  you,  we  are  generally 
surprised  at  your  wonderful  kindness  to  us  on 
this  occasion,  it  being  so  very  industrious  to  teach 
us  to  see  our  interests  in  a  point,  where  we  are  so 
unable  to  see  it  ourselves.  This  has  given  us 
some  suspicion;  and  though  in  my  own  particular 
I  am  hugely  bent  to  believe,  that  whenever  you 
concern  yourselves  in  our  affairs,  it  is  certainly  for 
our  good,  yet  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  some- 
thing singular  in  this  belief;  and  therefore  I  never 
attempt  to  justify  it,  but  content  myself  to  pos- 
sess my  own  opinion  in  private,  for  fear  of  en- 
countering men  of  more  wit  or  words  than  I  have 
to  spare. 

We  at  this  distance,  who  see  nothing  of  the 
spring  of  actions,  are  forced,  by  mere  conjecture, 
to  assign  two  reasons  for  your  desiring  us  to  re- 
peal the  sacramental  test ;  one  is,  because  you  are 
said  to  imagine  it  will  be  a  step  toward  the  like 
good  work  in  England.  The  other  more  imme- 
diate, that  it  will  open  a  way  for  rewarding  se- 
veral persons,  who  have  well  deserved  upon  a  great 
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occasion,  but  who  are  ttow  tinqualified  through 
that  impediment 

I  do  not  frequently  quote  poets,  especially  Eng- 
lish; but  I  remember  there  is  in  some  of  Mr 
Cowley's  love  verses  a  strain,  that  I  thought  ex- 
traordinary at  fifteen,  and  have  often  since  ima- 
gined it  to  be  spoken  by  Ireland. 

"  Forbid  it.  Heaven,  my  life  should  be 
Weigh'd  with  her  least  conveuiency.'' 

In  short,  whatever  advantage  you  propose  to 
yourselves  by  repealing  the  sacramental  test, 
speak  it  out  plainly,  it  is  the  best  argument  you 
can  use,  for  we  value  your  interest  much  more 
than  our  own ;  if  your  little  finger  be  sore,  and 
you  think  a  poultice  made  of  our  vitals  will  giy^ 
it  any  ease,  speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  be  done : 
the  interest  of  our  whole  kingdom  is  at  any  time 
ready  to  strike  to  that  of  your  poorest  fishing 
towns  ;  it  is  hard  you  wili  not  accept  our  services, 
unless  we  believe  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are 
only  consulting  our  profit,  and  giving  us  marks  of 
your  love.  If  there  be  a  fire  at  some  distance, 
and  I  immediately  blow  up  ray  house  before 
there  be  occasion,  because  you  are  a  man  of  qua- 
lity, and  apprehend  some  danger  to  a  corner  of 
your  stable ;  yet  why  should  you  require  me  to 
attend  next  morning  at  your  levee,  and  with  my 
humble  thanks  for  the  favour  you,  have  done  me? 

If  we  might  be  allowed  to  judge  for  ourselves, 
we  had  abundance  of  benefit  by  the  sacramental 
test,  and  foresee  a  number  of  mischiefs  would  be 
the  consequence  of  repealing  it;  and  we  conceive 
the  objections  made  against  it  by  the  dissenters, 
are  of  no  manner  of  force.  They  tell  us  of  their 
merits  in  the  late  war  in  Ireland,  and  how  cheer- 
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fully  they  engaged  for  the  safety  of  the  nation ; 
that  if  they  had  thought  they  had  been  fighting 
only  other  people's  quarrels,  perhaps  it  might  have 
cooled  their  zeal;  and  that  for  the  future  they 
shall  sit  down  quietly,  and  let  us  do  our  work 
ourselves ;  nay,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should 
do  so,  since  they  cannot  take  up  arms  under  th^ 
penalty  of  high  treason.  * 

Now  supposing  them  to  have  done  their  duty,^ 
as  I  believe  they  did,  (and  not  to  trouble  them 
about  the  fly  on  the  wheel,)  I  thought  liberty, 
property,  and  religion,  had  been  the  three  sub- 
jects of  the  quarrel  j  and  have  not  all  those  been 
amply  secured  to  them?  had  they  not  at  that 
time  a  mental  reservation  for  power  and  employ- 
ments? and  must  these  two  articles  be  sidded 
henceforward  in  our  national  quarrels?  It  is 
grown  a  mighty  conceit  among  some  men,  to 
melt  down  the  phrase  of  a  church  established  by 
law,  into  that  of  the  religion  of  the  magistrate ; 
of  which  appellation  it  is  easier  to  find  the  reason 
than  the  sense  :  if  by  the  magistrate  they  mean 
the  prince,  the  expression  includes  a  falsehood ; 
for  when  king  James  was  prince,  the  established 
church  was  the  same  it  is  now.  If  by  the  same 
word  they  mean  the  legislature,  we  desire  no 
more.  Be  that  as  it  will,  we  of  this  kingdom 
believe  the  church  of  Ireland  to  be  the  national 
church,  and  the  only  one  establijshed  by  law,  and 
are  willing,  by  the  same  law,  to  give  a  toleration 
to  dissenters ;  but  if  once  we  repeal  our  sacra- 
mental test,  and  grant  a  toleration,  or  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  I  do  not  see  how 


*  This  high  language  had  been  held  by  a  representatioafromii 
yrovincial  synod  of  the  Ulster  dissenters. 
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we  can  be  said  to  have  any  established  church 
remaining ;  or  rather,  why  there  will  not  be  as 
many  established  churches,  as  there  are  sects  of 
dissenters.  No,  say  they,  yours  will  still  be  the 
national  church,  because  your  bishops  and  clergy 
are  maintained  by  the  public;  but,  that  I  sup- 
pose will  be  of  no  long  duration,  and  it  would  be 
very  unjust  it  should,  because,  to  speak  in  Tindal's 
phrase,  it  is  not  reasonable  that  revenues  should 
be  annexed  to  one  opinion,  more  than  another, 
when  all  are  equally  lawful;  and  it  is  the  same 
author's  maxim,  that  no  freebom  subject  ought 
to  pay  for  maintaining  speculations  he  does  not 
believe.  But  why  should  any  man,  upon  account 
of  opinions  he  cannot  help,  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  serving  his  queen  and  country  ? 
Their  zeal  is  commendable,  and  when  employ- 
ments go  a  begging  for  want  of  hands,  they  shall 
be  sure  to  have  the  refusal,  only  upon  condition 
they  will  not  pretend  to  them  upon  maxims,  which 
equally  include  Atheists,  Turks,  Jews,  Infidels,  and 
Heretics ;  or,  which  is  still  more  dangerous,  even 
Papists  themselves :  the  former  you  allow,  the 
other  you  deny ;  because  these  last  own  a  foreign 
power,  and  therefore  must  be  shut  out.  But  there 
is  no  great  weight  in  this ;  for  their  religion  can 
suit  with  free  states,  with  limited  or  absolute  mo- 
narchies, as  well  as  abetter;  and  the  pope's  power 
in  France  is  but  a  shadow;  so  that,  upon  this  foot, 
there  need  be  no  great  danger  to  the  constitution, 
by  admitting  papists  to  employments.  I  will  help 
you  to  enough  of  them  who  shall  be  ready  to  al- 
low the  pope  as  little  power  here  as  you  please : 
and  the  bare  opinion  of  his  being  vicar  of  Christ, 
is  but  a  speculative  poiiit,  for  which  no  man,  it 
!»eems,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  capacity  of 
serving  his  country. 
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But,  if  you'please,  I  will  tell  you  the  great  objec- 
tion we  have  against  repealing  this  same  sacral- 
mental  test.  It  is,  that  we  are  verily  persuaded, 
the  consequence  will  be  an  entire  alteration  of  re- 
ligion among  us,  in  no  great  compass  of  years. 
And  pray,  observe  how  we  reason  here  in  Ireland 
upon  this  matter. 

We  observe  the  Scots,  in  our  northern  parts,  to 
be  a  brave  industrious  people,  extremely  devoted 
to  their  religion,  and  full  of  an  undisturbed  affec^ 
tion  toward  each  other.  Numbers  of  that  noble 
nation,  invited  by  the  fertilities  of  the  soil,  arc 
glad  to  exchange  their  barren  hills  of  Loquabar, 
by  a  voyage  of  three  hours,  for  our  fruitful  vale$ 
of  Down  and  Antrim,  so  productive  of  that  grain^ 
which,  at  little  trouble  and  less  expence,  finds  diet 
and  lodging  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  * 
These  people,  by  their  extreme  parsimony,  won- 
derful dexterity  in  dealing,  and  firm  adherence  to 
one  another,  soon  grow  into  wealth  from  the 
amallest  beginnings,  nev^r  are  rooted  out  where 
they  once  fix,  and  increase ,  daily  by  new  sup- 
plies :  besides,  when  they  are  the  superior  num- 
ber in  any  tract  of  ground,  they  are  not  over  pa- 
tient of  mixture ;  but  such,  whom  they  cannot 
assimilate,  soon  find  it  their  interest  to  remove. 
I  have  done  all  in  my  power,  on  some  land  of  my 
own,  to  preserve  two  or  three  English  fellows  in 
their  neighbourhood,  but  found  it  impossible, 
though  one  of  them  thought  he  had  sufficiently 
made  his  court  by  turning  presbyterian.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  they  bring  along  with  them  from 

♦  From  this  passage,  perhaps,  Johnson  derived  the  famous  defi- 
nition of  Oats  in  his  Dictiooary,  as  the  food  of  hones  in  England, 
and  of  men  in  Scotland. 
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Scotland  a  most  formidable  notion  of  our  church, 
which  they  look  upon  at  least  three  degrees  worse 
than  popery ;  and  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so, 
since  they  come  over  full  fraught  with  that  spirit, 
which  taught  them  to  abolish  episcopacy  at  home. 
Then  we  proceed  farther,  and  observe,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  empldyments  here  make  a  very  con- 
siderable number  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
have  no  other  merit,  but  that  of  doing  their  duty 
in  their  several  stations;  therefore,  when  the  test 
is  repealed,  it  will  be  highly  reasonable  they 
should  give  place  to  those,  who  have  much  greater 
services  to  plead.  The  commissions  of  the  reve- 
nue are  soon  disposed  of,  and  the  collectors  and 
other  officers  throughout  this  kingdom,  are  gene- 
rally appointed  by  the  commissioners,  which  gives 
them  a  mighty  influence  in  every  county.  As 
much  may  be  said  of  the  great  offices  in  the  law ; 
and  when  this  door  is  open  to  let  dissenters  into 
the  commissions  of  the  peace,  to  make  them  high 
sheriffs,  mayors  of  corporations,  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  militia,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  other- 
wise, considering  their  industry  and  our  supine- 
ness,  but  that  they  may,  in  a  very  few  years,  grow 
to  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  con- 
sequently make  themselves  the  national  religion, 
and  have  a  fair  pretence  to  demand  the  revenues 
of  the  church  tor  their  teachers.  I  know  it  will 
be  objected,  that  if  all  this  should  happen  as  I  de- 
scribe, yet  the  presbyterian  religicm  could  never 
be  made  the  national  by  act  of  parliament,  be- 
cause our  bishops  are  so  great  a  number  in  the 
kouse  of  lords ;  and  without  a  majority  there,  the 
church  could  not  be  abolished.  But  I  have  two 
very  good  expedients  for  that,  which  I  shall  leave 
you  t^  guess,  and  I  dare  swear  our  speaker  here 
has  often  thought  on,  especially  having  endea- 
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voured  at  one  of  them  so  lately.     To  convince 
you,  that  this  design  is  not  so  foreign  from  some 

People's  thoughts,  I  must  let  you  know,  that  an 
onest  bellwether  of  our  house,*  (you  have  him 
now  in  England,  I  wish  you  could  keep  him 
there,)  had  the  impudence  tome  years  ago,  in  par- 
liament time,  to  snake  my  lorfl  bishop  of  Kilaloof. 
by  his  lawn  sleeve,  and  tell  him,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  *^  that  he  hoped  to  hve  to  see  the  day 
when  there  should  not  be  one  of  his  order  in  the 
kingdom." 

These  last  lines  perhaps  you  think  a  digression ; 
therefore  to  return :  I  have  told  you  the  conse- 
quences we  fully  reckon  upon,  from  repealing  th6 
sacramental  test,  which  although  the  greatest 
number  of  such  as  are  for  doing  it,  are  actually  in 
no  manner  of  pain  about  it,  and  many  of  them 
care  not  threepence  whether  there  be  any  church, 
or  not ;  yet  because  they  pretend  to  argue  from 
conscience,  as  well  as  policy  and  interest,  I  thought 
it  proper  to  understand  and  answer  them  accord* 
ingly. 

Now,  sir,  in  answer  to  your  question,  whether, 
if  any  attempt  should  be  made  here  for  repealing 
the  sacramental  test,  it  would  be  likely  to  sue* 
ceed  ?  the  number  of  professed  dissenters  in  this 
parliament  was,  as  I  remember,  something  under 
a  dozen,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  above  thirty 
others,  who  were  expected  to  fall  in  with  them. 
This  is  certain,  that  the  presbyterian  party,  ha- 
ving  with  great  industry  mustered  up  their  forces^ 
did  endeavour  one  day,  upon  occasion  of  a  hin^ 
in  my  lord  Pembroke's  speech,  to  introduce  a  d^ 


•  Supposed  to  be  Mr  Broderick. 

t  Dr  Lindsay*  afterward  lord  prim^toi 
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bate  about  repealing  the  test  clause,  when  there 
appeared  at  least  four  to  one  odds  against  them ; 
and  the  ablest  of  those,  who  were  reckoned  the 
most  staunch  and  thorough-paoed  Whigs  upon  all 
(Aher  occasions,  fell  off  with  an  abhorrence  at  the 
first  mention  of  this. 

I  must  desire  you  take  notice,  that  the  terms 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  do  not  properly  express  the 
different  interests  in  our  parliament.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  last  in  England,  I  told  the  king, 
^'  that  the  highest  Tories  we  had  with  us  would 
make  tolerable  Whigs  there."  This  was  certainly 
Tight,  and  still  in  the  general  continues  so,  unless 
you  have  since  admitted  new  characteristics, 
which  did  not  come  within  our  definition*  Who- 
ever bears  a  true  veneration  for  the  glorious  me- 
mory of  king  William,  as  our  great  deliverer  from 
popery  and  slavery;  whoever  is  firmly  loyal  to 
our  present  queen,  with  an  utter  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  the  pretender;  whoever  approves 
the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover, and  is  for  preserving  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  of  England,  with  an  indul- 
gence for  scrupulous  consciences ;  such  a  man  we 
think  acts  upon  right  principles,  and  may  be  just- 
ly allowed  a  Whig :  and  I  believe  there  are  not 
six  members  in  our  house  of  commons,  who  may 
not  fairly  come  under  this  description.  So  that 
the  parties  among  us  are  made  up,  on  one  side,  of 
moderate  Whigs,  and,  on  the  other,  of  presby  teri- 
ans  and  their  abettors;  by  which  last  I  mean 
such,  who  can  equally  go  to  a  church  or  conven- 
ticle, or  such  who  are  indifferent  to  all  religion  in 
general ;  or,  lastly,  such  who  affect  to  bear  a  per- 
sonal rancour  toward  the  clergy :  these  last  are  a 
set  of  men  not  of  our  own  growth,  their  princi- 
ples at  least  have  been  imported  of  late  years ; 
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yet  this  whole  party  put  together,  will  scarce,  I 
am  confident,  amount  to  above  fifty  men  in  par- 
liament, which  can  hardly  be  worked  up  into  a 
majority  of  three  hundred. 

As  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  difficulty  there,  is 
conceived  at  least  as  great  as  in  ours.  So  many 
of  our  temporal  peers  live  in  England,  that  the 
bishops  are  generally  pretty  near  a  par  of  the 
hoiise,  and  we  reckon  they  will  be  all  to  a  man 
against  repealing  the  test ;  and  yet  their  lordships 
are  generally  thought  as  good  Whigs  upon  out 
principles,  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  in- 
deed a  few  lay  lords,  who  appear  to  have  no  great 
devotion  for  episcopacy ;  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
more,  with  whom  certain  powerful  motives  might 
be  used,  for  removing  any  difficulty  whatsoever : 
but  these  are,  in  no  sort,  a  number  to  carry  any 
point  against  a  conjunction  of  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops. 

Besides,  the  whole  body  of  our  clergy  is  utterly 
against  repealing  the  test,  though  they  are  entire- 
ly devoted  to  her  majesty,  and  hardly  one  in  t^ 
hundred,  wjio  are  not  very  good  Whigs,  in  our  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word*  And  I  must  let  you  know, 
that  we  of  Ireland  are  not  yet  come  up  to  other 
folk's  refinements,  for  we  generally  love  and  es- 
teem our  clergy,  and  think  they  deserve  it ;  nay, 
we  are  apt  to  lay  some  weight  upon  their  opinion, 
and  would  not  willingly  disoblige  them,  at  least, 
unless  it  were  upon  some  greater  point  of  interest 
than  this.  And  their  judginent  in  the  present  af-*- 
fair  is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  because  they  are 
the  last  persons,  who  will  be  affected  by  it :  this 
makes  us  think  them  impartial,  and  that  their  con*^ 
cern  is  only  for  religion,  and  the  interest  of  the 
kingdom.  Because  the  act,  which  repeals  the 
test,  will  only  qualify  a  layman  for  an  employ- 
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ment,  but  not  a  preisby  tertan  or  anabftjfytist  |>teach- 
er,  for  a  church-living.  Now  I  mtof  ttlcife  leave 
to  inform  you,  that  several  n>embefei^8f^ our  house, 
and  myself  among  the  rest,  kno#lfig^  some  time 
ago  what  was  upon  the  anvil,  4?e«t  to  all  the 
clergy  we  knew  of  any  distincti^,  and  desired 
their  judgment  in  the  matter ;  wherein  we  found 
a  most  wonderful  agreement,  tfeere  being  but  one 
divine  that  we  could  hear  of  Ifi  the  whole  king-* 
dom,  who  appeared  of  a  Iftbntrary  sentiment ; 
wherein  he  afterward  stood  alone  in  the  convoca- 
tion, very  little  to  his  credit,  though,  as  he  hoped, . 
very  much  to  his  interest. 

I  will  now  consider  a  little  the  arguments  of- 
fered to  show  the  advantages,  or  rather  the  neces- 
sity, of  repealing  the  test  in  Ireland.  We  are  told, 
the  popish  interest  is  here  so  formidable,  that  all 
hanos  should  be  joined  to  keep  it  under :  that  the 
only  names  of  distinction  among  us  ought  to  be 
those  of  protestant  and  papist ;  and  that  this  ex- 
pedient is  the  only  means  to  unite  all  protestants 
upon  one  common  bottom.  All  which  is  nothing 
but  misrepresentation  and  mistake. 

If  we  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  papists 
in  this  kingdom,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  us  so 
stupid,  as  not  to  be  equally  apprehensive  with 
others,  since  we  are  likely  to  be  the  greatest,  and 
more  immediate  sufferers;  but  on  the  contrary, 
we  look  upon  them  to  be  altogether  as  inconside** 
rable,  as  the  women  and  children.  Their  lands 
are  almost  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  they  are 
rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any  more,  and 
for  the  little  that  remains,  provision  is  made  by 
the  late  act  against  popery,  that  it  will  daily  crum- 
ble away :  to  prevent  which,  some  of  the  most 
eoBsiderable  among  them  are  alreadv  turned  pro- 
testants,  and  so  in  all  probability  will  many  more. 
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Then  tlxe. popish  priests  are  all  registered,  and 
without  permission  (which  I  hope  will  not  be 
granted)  th^y  can  have  no  successors ;  so  that  the 
protestant  cl^gy  will  find  it  perhaps  no  difficult 
matter  to  bring  great  numbers  over  to  the  church ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  common  people,  with- 
out leaders,  without  discipline,  or  natural  courage, 
being  little  better  than  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing 
any  mischief,  if  they  were  ever  so  well  inclined. 
Neither  are  they  at  all  likely  to  join,  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  with  an  invader,  having  found 
so  ill  success  when  they  were  much  more  nume- 
rous and  powerful ;  when  they  had  a  prince  qf 
their  own  religion  to  head  them,  had  been  trained 
for  some  years  under  a  popish  deputy,  and  recei- 
ved such  mighty  aids  from  the  French  king.  * 

A^  to  that  argument  used  for  repealii^^ti^  test^ 
that  it  will  unite  all  protestants  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  ;  I  wonder  by  what  figure  those  gen- 
tlemen speak,  who  are  pleased  to  advance  it :  sup* 
pose,  in  order  to  increase  the  friendship  between 
you  and  me,  a  law  should  pass,  that  I  must  have 
half  your  estate ;  do  you  think  that  would  much 
advance  the  union  between  us  ?  or  suppose  I  share 
my  fortune  equally  between  my  own  children  and 
a  stranger,  whom  I  take  into  my  protection ;  will 
that  be  a  method  to  unite  them?  it  is  an  odd 
way  of  uniting  parties,  to  deprive  a  majority  of 
part  of  their  antient  right,  by  conferring  it  on  a 
faction,  who  had  never  any  right  at  all,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  said  to  suifer  any  loss  or  injury,  if 
it  be  refused  them.     Neither  is  it  very  clear,  how 


*  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  till  after  the  battles  of  the  Boyne 
and  Aughrim  in  1690. 
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fer  same  people  may  stretch  the  term  of  commoR 
enemy.  How  many  are  there  of  those  that  call 
themselves  protestants,  who  look  upon  our  wor- 
ship to  be  idolatrous,  as  well  as  that  of  the  papists^ 
and  with  great  charity,  put  prelacy  and  popery 
together,  as  terms  convertible  ? 

And  therefore  there  is  one  small  doubt  I  would 
be  willingly  satisfied  in,  before  I  agree  to  the  re- 
pealing of  the  test ;  that  is,  whether  these  same 
protestants,  when  they  have,  by  their  dexterity, 
made  themselves  the  national  religion,  and  dispo* 
sed  the  church  revenues  among  their  pastors  or 
themselves,  will  be  so  kind  to  allow  us  dissenters, 
I  do  not  say  a  share  in  employments,  but  a  bare 
toleration  by  law  ?  The  reason  of  my  doubt  is,  be- 
cause I  have  been  so  very  idle,  as  to  read  above 
fifty  pamphlets,  written  by  as  many  presbyterian 
divines,  loudly  disclaiming  this  idol  toleration : 
some  of  them  calling  it  (I  know  not  how  properly) 
.  a  rag  of  popery,  and  all  agreeing  it  was  to  establish 
iniquity  by  a  law.  Now  I  would  be  glad  to  know, 
when  and  where  their  successors  have  renounced 
this  doctrine,  and  before  what  witnesses.  Be- 
cause, methinks  I  should  be. loth  to  see  my  poor 
titular  bishop  in  partibus^  seized  on  by  mistake  in 
the  dark  for  a  Jesuit ;  or  be  forced  myself  to  keep 
my  chaplain  disguised  like  my  butler,  and  steal 
to  prayers  in  a  back  room,  as  my  grandfather  used 
in  those  times,  when  th^  church  of  £ngland  was 
malignant. 

But  this  is  ripping  up  old  quarrels  long  forgot ; 
popery  is  now  the  common  enemy,  against  which 
we  must  all  unite :  I  have  been  tired  in  history 
w^ith  the  perpetup.1  folly  of  those  states,  who  call 
in  foreigners  to  assist  them  against  a  common 
enemy :  but.  the  mischief  was,  these  allies  would 
never  be  brought  to  alloWi  that  the  common  ene- 
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my  was  quite  subdued.  And  they  had  reason: 
for  it  proved  at  last,  that  one  part  of  the  common: 
enemy  was  those  who  called  them  in,  and  so  thcf 
allies  became  at  length  the  masters. 

It  is  agreed  among  naturalists,  that  a  lion  is  ar 
larger,  a  stronger,  and  more  dangerous  enemy  than? 
a  cat ;  yet  if  a  man  were  to  have  his  choice,  either 
a  lion  at  his  foot,  bound  fast  with  three  or  four 
chains,  his  teeth  drawn  out,  and  his  claws  pared 
to  the  quick,  or  an  angry  cat  in  full  liberty  at  hist 
throat,  he  would  take  no  long  time  to  determine. 

I  have  been  sometimes  admiring  the  wonderful 
significancy  of  that  word  persecution,  and  what 
Various  interpretations  it  has  acquired  even  withitt 
xny  memory.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  often  heard 
the  presby  terians  cotnplain,  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  serve  God  in  their  awn  way  •  they^ 
said  they  did  not  repine  at  our  employments,  but 
thought  that  all  men  who  live  peaceably,  ought 
to  have  liberty  of  conscience,  and  leave  to  assem-* 
ble.  That  impediment' being  removed  at  the  re- 
volution, they  soon  learned  to  swallow  the  sacra- 
mental test,  and  began  to  take  very  large  steps^ 
wherein  all  who  offered  to  oppose  them,  were 
called  men  of  a  persecuting  spirit.  During  the 
time  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity  was 
on  foot,  persecution  was  every  day  rung  in  our 
ears,  and  now  at  last  the  sacramental  test  itself 
has  the  same  name.  Where  then  is  this  matter 
likely  to  end,  when  the  obtaining  of  one^  request, 
is  only  used  as  a  step  to  demand  another?  a  lover 
is  ever  complaining  of  cruelty,  while  any  thing  ist 
denied  him ;  when  the  lady  ceases  to  be  cruel,  she 
is  from  the  next  motnent  at  his  mercy  :  so  perse- 
cution, it  seems,  is  every  thing,  that  will  not  leave? 
it  in  men's  power  to  persecute  others. 

There  is  one  argument  offered  against  a  sacra-^ 
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wtntdl  test,  by  a  sort  of  men,  who  are  content  to 
be  styled  of  the  church  of  England,  who  perhaps 
attend  its  service  in  the  morning,  and  go  with 
their  wives  to  a  conventicle  in  the  afternoon,  con- 
fessing they  hear  very  good  doctrine  in  both. 
These  men  are  much  offended,  that  so  holy  an  in- 
stitution, as  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  should  be 
made  subservient  to  such  mercenary  purposes  as 
the  getting  of  an  employment.  Now  it  seems, 
the  law,  concluding  all  men  to  be  members  of 
that  church  where  they  receive  the  sacrament ; 
and  supposing  all  men  to  live  like  Christians,  (es- 
pecially those  who  are  to  have  employments)  did 
imagine  they  received  the  sacrament  in  course 
about  four  times  a  year ;  and  therefore  only  desi- 
red it  might  appear  by  certificate  to  the  public, 
that  such,  who  took  an  office,  were  members  of 
the  church  established,  by  doing  their  ordinary 
dutv.  However,  lest  we  should  offend  them,  we 
have  often  desired  they  would  deal  candidly  with 
lis :  for,  if  the  matter  stuck  only  there,  we  would 
propose  it  in  parliament,  that  every  man,  who 
takes  an  employment,  should,  instead  of  receiving 
the  sacrament,  be  obliged  to  swear,  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Ireland  by  law  establish- 
ed, with  episcopacy,  and  so  forth ;  and  as  they  do 
now  in  Scotland,  to  be  true  to  the  kirk.  But 
when  we  drive  them  thus  far,  they  always  retire 
to  the  main  body  of  the  argument,  urge  the  hard- 
ship that  men  should  be  deprived  the  liberty  of 
serving  their  queen  and  country,  on  account  of 
their  conscience ;  and  in  short  have  recourse  to 
the  common  style  of  their  half  brethren.  Now 
whether  this  be  a  sincere  way  of  arguing,  I  will 
appeal  to  any  other  judgment  but  theirs. 

.There  is  another  topic  of  clamour  somewhat 
parallel  to  the  foregoing ;  it  seems  by  the  test. 
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clause,  the  military  officers  are  obliged  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  as  well  as  the  civil.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  patience,  to  hear  the  dissenters 
declaiming  upon  this  occasion :  they  cry  they  are 
disarmed,  they  are  used  like  papists :  when  an 
enemy  appears  at  home,  or  from  abroad,  they 
must  sit  still,  and  see  their  throats  cut,  or  be 
hanged  for  high  treason  if  they  offer  to  defend 
themselves.  Miserable  condition !  woful  dilemma  I 
it  is  happy  for  us  all,  that  the  pretender  was  not 
apprised  of  this  passive  presbyterian  principle, 
else  he  would  have  infallibly  landed  in  our  north- 
ern parts,  and  found  them  all  sat  down  in  their 
formalities,  as  the  Gauls  did  the  Roman  senators, 
ready  to  die  with  honour  in  their  callings.  Some* 
times  to  appease  their  indignation,  we  venture  to 
give  them  hopes,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  govern* 
ment  will  perhaps  connive,  and  hardly  be  so  se- 
vere to  hang  them  for  defending  it,  against  the 
letter  of  the  law ;  to  which  they  readily  answer^ 
that  they  will  not  lie  at  our  mercy,  but  let  us 
fight  our  battles  ourselves.  Sometimes  we  oflfer 
to  get  an  act,  by  which,  upon  all  popish  insurrec- 
tions at  home,  or  popish  invasion  from  abroad, 
the  government  shall  be  empowered  to  grant 
commissions  to  all  protestants  whatsoever,  with'- 
out  that  persecuting  circumstance  of  obliging 
them  to  say  their  prayers,  when  they  receive  the 
sacrament :  but  they  abhor  all  thoughts  of  occa- 
sional commissions  ,*  they  will  not  do  our  drud- 
gery, and  we  reap  the  benefit :  it  is  not  worth 
their  while  to  &ght  pro  arU  etfocis;  and  they  had 
rather  lose  their  estates,  liberties,  religion^  and 
lives^  than  the  pleasure  of  governing. 

But  to  bring  this  discourse  toward  a  conclu"^ 
sion :  if  the  dissenters  M'ill  be  satisfied  with  sucfau 
a  toleration  by  law,  as  has  been  granted  them  vx 
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England,  I  believe  the  majority  of  both  houses 
will  fall  readily  in  with  it ;  farther,  it  will  be 
hard  to  persuade  this  house  of  commons,  and  per- 
haps much  harder  the  next.  For,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  make  a  mighty  difference  here  between  suf- 
fering thistles  to  grow  among  us,  Jand  wearing 
them  for  posies.  We  are  fully  convinced  in  our 
consciences,  that  we  shall  always  tolerate  them ; 
but  not  quite  so  fully  that  they  will  always  tole- 
rate us,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn ;  and  we  are 
the  majority,  and  we  are  in  possession. 

He  who  argues  in  defence  of  a  law  in  force, 
not  antiquated  or  obsolete,  but  lately  enacted,  is 
certainly  on  the  safer  side,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  point  out  the  dangers  he  conceives  to  foresee, 
in  the  abrogation  of  it. 

For,  if  the  consequences  of  repealing  this  clause 
should  at  some  time  or  other  enable  the  presby- 
terians  to  work  themselves  up  into  the  national 
church :  instead  of  uniting  protestants,  it  would 
sow  eternal  divisions  among  them.  Firsts  their 
own  sects,  which  now  lie  dormant,  would  be  soon 
at  cuffs  again  with  each  other  about  power  and 
preferment ;  and  the  dissenting  episcopals,  per- 
haps discontented  to  such  a  degree,  as  upon  some 
fair  unhappy  occasion,  would  be  able  to  shake 
the  firmest  loyalty,  which  none  can  deny  theirs 
to  be. 

Neither  is  it  very  difficult  to  conjecture,  from 
some  late  proceedings,  at  what  a  rate  this  faction 
is  likely  to  drive,  wherever  it  gets  the  whip  and 
the  seat.  They  have  already  set  up  courts  of  spi- 
ritual judicature  in  open  contempt  of  the  laws  : 
they  send  missionaries  every  where,  without  be- 
ing invited,  in  order  to  convert  the  church  of 
England  folks  to  Christianity.  They  are  as  vigi- 
lant as  I  know  who,  to  attend  persons  on  their 
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death-beds,  and  for  purposes  much  alike*  And 
ivhat  practices  such  principles  as  these  (with  ma- 
ny other  that  might  be  invidious  to  mention) 
may  spawn  when  they  are  laid  out  to  the  sun, 
you  may  determine  at  leisure. 

Lastly,  Whether  we  are  so  entirely  sure  of  their 
loyalty  upon  the  present  foot  of  government,  as 
you  may  imagine  their  detractors  make  a  ques- 
tion, which  however  does,  I  think,  by  no  means 
affect  the  body  of  dissenters ;  but  the  instance 
produced  is,  of  some  among  their  leading  teachers 
in  the  north,  who,  having  refused  the  abjuration 
oath,  yet  continue  their  preaching,  and  have 
abundance  of  followers.  Tne  particulars  are  out 
of  my  head ;  but  the  fact  is  notorious  enough^ 
and  I  believe  has  been  published ;  I  think  it  a 
pity,  it  has  not  been  remedied. 

Thus,  I  have  fairly  given  you,  sir,  my  own 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  ia 
both  houses  here,  reletting  to  this  weighty  affair  ; 
xipon  which  I.  am  confident  you  may  securely 
xeckon.  I  will  leave  you  to  make  what  use  of  it 
you  please. 

I  ami  with  great  respect,  sir, 
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or  THB  SEVERAL  ATTEMPTS,  WHICH  THE  DISSENTERS  OF  IRE* 
I«AND  HAVE  MADE,  FOJ^  A  REPEAL  OF  THE  SACRAMENTAL 
TEST. 


JKUHILT  SNf CRUXO  TO  TBX  CONFOKMINO  NOBIt^TT  ANB  0INT&T  IN  tXV^ 

^ANI>9  1731»* 


Whebt  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  repealed^ 
which  had  been  the  church's  great  security,  since 
the  second  of  queen  Elizabeth,  against  both  pa«- 
pists  and  presbyterians,  who  equally  refused  it, 
it  let  in  such  a  current  of  dissenters  into  some  of 
our  corporations,  as  bore  down  all  before  them. 

Although  the  sacramental  test  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  in  force  in  England,  yet  that 
Jaw  did  not  reach  Ireland,  where  the  church  was 


*  This  little  tract  was  originally  printed  at  Dublin  in  a  periodic 
cal  paper  called  The  Correspondent ;  and  was  annexed  to  the  se- 
cond edition  of  the  Presbyterians'  Plea  of  Merit :  and,  to  make 
room  for  it,  the  Ode  to  Humphry  French,  Esq.  (which  stood  in 
the  first  edition)  was  omitted  in  the  second.— -It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe,  that  it  was  ^answered,  in  "  A  VindicatioD  ef 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  frpm  ^he  Aspersions  cast  upon  them  in  a 
late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  the  Presbyterians'  Plea  of  Merit,  &c.  witd 
jsome  Remarks  on  a  Paper  called  The  CoVrespondent|  giving  a  pre« 
tended  Narrative/'  &c. 
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more  oppressed  by  dissenters,  and  where  her  most 
sanguine  friends  were  glad  to  compound,  to  pre- 
serve what  legal  security  she  had  left,  rather  than 
attempt  any  new,  or  even  to  recover  what  she 
had  lost :  and  in  truth  they  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect it,  at  a  time  when  the  dissenters  had  the  in- 
terest to  have  a  motion  made  and  debated  in  par- 
liament, that  there  might  be  a  temporary  repeal 
of  all  the  penal  laws  against  them  ;  and  when 
they  were  so  flushed  with  the  conquest  thej'^  had 
made  in  some  corporations,  as  to  reject  all  over- 
tures of  a  toleration  ;  and,  to  that  end,  had  em- 
ployed Mr  Boyse  *  to  write  against  it  with  the  ut- 
most contempt,  calling  it  "  a  stone  instead  of 
bread,  a  serpent  instead  of  a  fish," 

When  the  church  was  in  this  situation,  the 
clause  of  the  sacramental  test  was  happily  sent 
over  from  England,  tacked  to  the  popery  bill; 
which  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters 
to  that  degree,  that  their  managers  began  to  ply 
with  the  greatest  artifice  atid  industry,  to  pre- 
vent its  passing  into  a  law.  But  (to  the  honouir 
of  that  parliament  be  it  spoken)  the  whole  body 
of  both  lords  and  commons  (some  few  excebted) 
})assed  the  clause  with  great  readiness,  and  de- 
fended it  afterward  with  as  great  resolution. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  law  waii 
the  recovery  of  several  corporations  from  the  dis- 
senters, and  Ihe ^preservation  of  others,  to  wiiich 
the  enterprising  people  had  made  very  bold  and 
quick  approaches. 


*  The  Rev.  Samuel  Boyse,  a  dissenting  clergyman  in  Ulster, 
Who  had  entered  the  lists  upon  the  points  of  controversy  between 
the  l^resbyterians  and  Church  of  England,  and  upon  the  Test  Act. 
He  was  a  native'  of  Yorkshire,  but  settled  in  Dublin,  where  he 
died  in  1728.  His  works  are  published  in  two  voli^mes  foliO|  in 
ft^e  same  year. 
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It  was  hoped  that  this  signal  defeat  would  have 
discouraged  the  dissenters  from  any  farther  at- 
tempts against  the  law^  which  had  so  unianimous- 
ly  passed  both  houses  ;  but  the  contrary  soon  ap- 
peared :  for,  upon  meeting  of  the  parliament  held 
by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  *  they  quickly  reassu^ 
med  their  wonted  courage  and  confidence,  and 
made  no  doubt  but  they  should  either  proctire  an 
absolute  repeal  thereof,  or  get  it  so  far  relaxed,  as 
that  they  might  be  admitted  to  offices  of  military 
trust:  to  this  they  apprehended  themselves  en- 
couraged by  a  paragraph  in  his  excellency's  speech 
to  both  houses  (which  they  applied  to  themselves) 
which  was,  "  that  the  queen  would  be  glad  of 
any  expedient,  for  strengthening  the  interest  of 
her  Protestant  subjects  of  Ireland." 

The  advocates  for  the  dissenters  immediately 
took  hold  of  this  handle ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  this  expedient,  insisting  boldly 
upon  their  merit  and  loyalty,  charged  the  church 
with  persecution,  and  extolled  their  signal  beha- 
viour in  the  late  revolution  to  that  degree,  as  if 
by  their  singular  prowess  they  had  saved  the  na- 
tion. 

But  all  this  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  grand  engine,  which  was  forming  to  beat 
down  this  law ;  and  that  was  their  expedient  ad- 
dresses. 

The  first  of  this  kind  was,  from  a  provincial 
synod  of  the  nbrthern  dissenters,  beginning  with 
high  encomiums  upon  themselves,  and  as  high 
demands  from  the  public,  "  for  their  untainted 
loyalty  in  all  turns  of  government,  which,"  they 
fiaid,  "  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
known  principles ;"  expressions,  which,  had  they 

^     %  I.I  I        ■ 

^  T^is  lordship's  viceroyalty  commenced  April  7»  1707t 
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been  applied  to  them  by  their  adversaries,  must 
have  been  understood  as  spoken  ironically ;  and, 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  greatest  sarcasm  ima- 
ginable upon  them  (especially  when  we  consider 
the  insolent  treatment  given  to  her  late  majesty 
in  the  very  same  address ;)  for,  immediately  after 
they  pass  this  compliment  upon  themselves,  they 
tell  her  majesty,  they  deeply  regret  the  sacra- 
mental test ;  and  frankly  declared,  that  neither 
the  gentlemen  nor  people  of  their  persuasion 
could  (they  must  mean  would)  serve  her,  what- 
ever exigencies  might  arise,  unless  that  law  was 
repealed. 

The  managers  for  the  kirk,  following  this  pre- 
cedent, endeavoured  to  obtain  addresses  to  the 
same  purpose  from  the  corporations  ;  and  though 
they  proved  unsuccessful  in  most,  they  procured 
them  from  our  most  considerable  conforming  cor*- 
porations;  and  that  too  at  a  critical  juncture, 
when  numbers  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  had 
deserved  well  in  the  affair  of  the  union,  and  could 
not  be  rewarded  in  England  (where  the  test  act 
was  in  force,)  stood  ready  tq  overrun  our  prefer- 
ments as  soon  as  the  t^st  should  be  repealed  in 
Ireland. 

But,  after  all,  when  it  came  to  a  decisive  trial 
in  the  house  of  commons,  the  dissenters  were  de-p 
feated. 

When  the  managers  found  the  house  of  com- 
mons could  not  be  brought  into  that  scheme  of 
an  expedient,  to  be  offered  by  them ;  their  refine- 
ment upon  this  was,  to  move  for  an  address, 
**  That  the  house  would  accept  of  an  expedieQt 
from  her  majesty ;"  but  this  also  was  rejected ; 
for,  by  this  project,  the  managiers  would  have  led 
the  queen  into  this  dilemma,  either  to  disoblige 
the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters,  by  refusing  to 
^ame  the  expedieiit,  or  else  to  give  up  tl)^  coi^? 
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fonnists  to  the  insults  and  encroachments  of  the 
dissenters,  by  the  repeal  of  that  law,  which  was 
declared  by  the  house  of  lords  to  be  the  great 
security  of  the  established  church,  and  of  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland. 

The  next  attempt  they  made  against  the  test 
was  during  the  government  of  lord  Wharton.  * 
The  dissenters  seemed  more  resolute  now  than 
ever  to  have  the  test  repealed,  especially  wheu 
his  excellency  had  declared  from  the  throne, 
*'  that  they  were  neither  to  be  persecuted  nor 
molested."  For  they,  who  had  all  along  called 
the  test  act  a  persecution,  might  reasonably  con- 
clude that  grievance  would  be  removed ;  when 
they  were  told  by  the  chief  go  vernor,  that  "  they 
were  not  even  to  be  molested."  But,  to  their 
great  confusion,  they  were  soon  undeceived,  when; 
they  found,  upon  trial,  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons would  not  bear  the  least  motion  toward  it. 

Their  movements  to  repeal  the  test  being  stop- 
ped this  way,  the  managers  were  obliged  to  take 
several  other  ways  to  come  at  it :  and  at  the  time 
that  some  pretended  to  sooth,  others  seemed  to 
threaten  even  the  legislature. 

There  happened  about  the  time  when  the  pro>* 
jeet  of  the  expedient  was  on  foot,  an  excellent 
occasion  to  express  their  resentments  against  this 
law,  and  that  was,  when  great  numbers  of  them 
refused  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  oppose  the 
pretender  ;  insisting  upQn  a  repeal  of  the  test  act, 
as  the  condition  of  their  arming  in  defence  of 
their  queen  and  country.  The  government  was 
not  reduced  to  such  straits,  as  to  submit  to  that 
condition :  and  the  test  stood  firm,  in  spite  of 
|>oth  the  .dissenters  and  the  pretender,  until  the 
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latter  was  driven  from  our  coasts ;  and  thtn  one 
would  have  thought  the  hopes  of  the  former  would 
have  vanished  with  him. 

But  it  proved  quite  contrary :  for  those  sons  of 
the  earth,  rebounding  with  fresh  vigour  from  their 
fails,  recovered  new  strength  and  spirit  from  eve- 
ry defeat ;  and  the  next  attempt  was  bolder  (con- 
sidering the  circumstance  they  were  in)  than  any 
they  had  made  before. 

The  case  was  this  :  the  house  of  lords  of  Ireland 
had  accused  them  to  the  queen  of  several  illegal 
practices,  which  highly  concerned  the  safety  of 
our  constitution  both  in  church  and  state :  the 
particulars  of  which  charge  were  summed  up  in  a 
representation  from  the  lords  to  this  effect : 

"  That  they  (the  dissenters)  had  opposed  and 
persecuted  the  conformists  in  those  parts  where 
their  power  prevailed,  had  invaded  their  congre- 
gation, propagated  their  schism  in  places  where  it 
had  not  the  least  footing  formerly ;  that  they 
were  protected  from  a  legal  persecution  by  a  noii 
prosequi  in  the  case  of  Drogheda ;  that  they  refu- 
sed to  take  conforming  apprentices,  and  confined 
trade  among  themselves,  exclusive  of  the  confor- 
mists ;  that,  in  their  illegal  assemblies,  they  had 
prosecuted  and  censured  their  people  for  being 
married  according  to  law  ;  that  uiey  have  thrown 
public  and  scandalous  reflections  upon  the  episco- 
pal 6rder,  and  upon  our  laws,  particularly  the  sa- 
cramental test,  and  had  misapplied  the  royal 
bounty  of  12001.  per  annum  in  propagating  their 
schism,  and  undermining  the  church;  and  had  ex- 
ercised an  illegal  jurisdiction  in  their  presbyteries 
and  synods,  &g." 

To  thiis  representation  of  the  lords,  the  dil^sent* 
ers  remonstrate  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  or  ra- 
ther an  appeal  to  their  own  people ;  in  which,  al- 
though it  is  evident  they  were  conscious  of  those 
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crimes  whereof  they  stood  accused,  as  appears  by 
the  evasions  they  make  to  this  high  charge  ;  yet^ 
even  under  these  circumstaTices,  (such  was  their 
modesty)  they  pressed  for  a  repeal  of  the  test  act^ 
by  the  modest  appellation  of  a  grievance,  and  odi- 
ous mark  of  infamy,  &c. 

One  particular  in  another  address  I  cannot  omit. 
The  house  of  lords,  in  their  representation,  had 
accused  one  dissenting  teacher  in  particular  (well 
l^nown  to  Mr  Boyse) ;  the  charge  was  in  these 
words:  "  Nor  has  the  legislature  itself  escaped 
the  censure  of  a  bold  author  of  theirs,  who  has. 
published  in  print,  that  the  sacramental  test  \% 
only  an  engine  to  advance  a  state  faction,  and  to 
debase  religion  to  serve  base  and  unworthy  pur^ 
poses.*' 

To  this  Mr  Boyse  answers,  in  an  address  to  the 
queen,  in  the  year  171 S,  subscribed  only  by  him- 
self and  five  more  dissenting  teachers,  in  the  fol-^ 
lowing  manner : 

**  As  to  this  part  of  their  lordships'  complaint^ 
we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty  the  words 
of  that  author  ;  which  are  these :  Nor  can  we  al- 
together excuse  those  who  turn  the  holy  Eucharist  m- 
to  an  engine  to  advance  a  state  faction^  and  etideavour 
to  confine  the  common  table  of  our  Lordy  by  their  ar^ 
bitrary  enclosures^  to  a  party :  religion  is  thereby  de- 
basedy  to  serve  mean  and  unworthy  purposes. — We 
humbly  conceive,  that  the  author,  in  that  passage, 
makes,  no  mention  of  the  legislature  at  all,  &c. ; 
and  we  cannot  omit,  on  this  occasion,  to  regret  it, 
as  the  great  imhappiness  of  a  kingdom,  that  dis^ 
senters  should  now  be  disabled  from  concurring 
in  the  defence  of  it  in  any  future  exigency  ajid 
danger,  and  should  have  the  same  infamy  put 
^pon  them  with  the  Irish  papists.  We  therefore 
humbly  hope,  that  your  majesty  shall  consider. 
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how  little  real  grounds  there  are  for  those  cofli- 
plaints  made  by  their  lordships.'* 

What  a  mixture  of  impudence  and  prevarication 
is  this  !  That  one  dissenting  teacher,  accused  to 
his  prince  of  having  censured  the  legislature, 
should  presume,  backed  only  by  five  more  of  the 
same  quality  and  profession,  to  transcribe  the 
guilty  paragraph,  and  (to  secure  his  meaning  front 
all  possibility  of  being  mistaken)  annex  another 
to  it ;  wherein  they  rail  at  that  very  law  for  which 
lie  in  so  audacious  a  manner  censured  the  queen 
and  parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  should  ex^ 
pect  to  be  acquitted  by  her  majesty,  because  he 
had  not  mentioned  the  word  legislature.  It  \& 
true,  the  word  legislature  is  not  expressed  in  that 
paragraph ;  but  let  Mr  Boyse  *  say,  what  other 
power  but  the  legislature  could,  in  this  sense, 
*'  turn  the  holy  Eucharist  into  an  engine  to  ad- 
vance a  state  faction,  or  confine  offices  of  trust, 
or  the  communion  table  of  our  Lord,  by  their  ar- 
bitrary enclosures,  to  a  party."  It  is  plain  he  caq. 
from  nis  principles  intend  no  others  but  the  legis*^ 
lators  of  the  sacramental  test ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  freely  own,  that  this  is  a  vile  description 
of  them  ;  for  neither  have  they  by  this  law  made 
the  sacramental  test  an  engine  to  advance,  but 
rather  to  depress,  a  state  faction  ;  nor  have,  they 
made  any  arbitrary  enclosures  of  the  common  ta- 
ble of  the  Lord,  since  as  many  as  please  may  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  with  us  in  our  churches ;  and 
those  who  will  not  may  freely,  as  before,  receive 
it  in  their  separate  congregations:   nor,  in  the 


♦  Mr  Boyse  is  here,  and  in  other  pflaces,  spoken  of  as  alive, 
which  was  the  case,  I  presume,  when  the  tract  first  appeared  in 
the  Correspondent.  But  as  his  funeral  sermon  Avas  preached  Scit 
December,  17^8,  he  was  certainly  dead  before  the  republicatioa^ 
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Jast  place,  is  religion  hereby  debased  to  serve 
mean  and  unworthy  purposes ;  nor  is  it  any  more 
than  all  lawgivers  do,  by  enjoining  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance, and  making  that  a  religious  test ;  for  an 
oath  is  an  act  of  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the 
Eucharist. 

Upon  the  whole,  is  not  this  an  instance  of  pro- 
digious boldness  in  Jo.  Boyse,  bicked  with  only 
five  dissenting  teachers,  thus  to  recriminate  upon 
the  Irish  house  of  lords  (as  they  were  pleased  to 
cajl  them  in  the  title  of  their  printed  address) ; 
and  almost  to  insist  with  her  majesty  upon  the  re- 
peal of  the  law,  which  she  had  stamped  with  her 
royal  authority  but  a  few  years  before  ? 

The  next  attempt  of  the  dissenters  against  this 
law  was  made  during  the  government  of  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury,*  by  the  whole  compacted  body  of 
their  teachers  and  elders,  with  a  formidable  en- 
gine, called  a  representation  of  grievances;  in 
which,  after  they  had  reviled  the  test  act  with  the 
same  odious  appellations,  and  insisted  upon  the 
same  insolent  arguments  for  the  repeal  thereof^ 
which  they  had  formerly  urged  to  the  queen,  they 
expressed  themselves  to  his  grace  in  these  words : 
"  We  beg  le^ve  to  say,  that  those  persons  must 
be  inexcusable,  and  chargeable  with  all  the  bad 
consequences  that  may  follow,  who,  in  such  a 
kingdom  as  this,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this,  dis- 
able, disgrace,  and  divide  protestants ;  a  thing 
that  ought  not  to  be  done  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  much  less  then  in  this,"  &c. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  pro- 
voking than  this  humble  supplication  of  these  rc- 
monstrators  ?  Does  not  this  sound  like  a  demand 
«f  the  repeal  of  the  test,  at  the  peril  of  those  who 

*  From  September  1713,  till  the  queen's  death. 
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dare  refuse  it?  Is  it  not  an  application  with  a  hat 
in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  that 
too  in  the  style  of  a  king  of  Ulster,  to  a  king  of 
Connaught — "  Repeal  the  test,  or  if  you  don't — " 

But  to  proceed  in  this  narrative :  notwithstand- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  dissenters  in  England,  iu 
their  late  attempt  against  the  test,  their  brethren 
in  Ireland  are  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  that 
they  seem  now  to  conceive  greater  hopes  of  ha- 
ving it  repealed  here  than  ever.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare necessaries,  and  furnish  topics  for  this  at- 
tempt, there  was  a  paper  printed  upon  the  open- 
ing of  last  session,  and  now  republished,  entitled^ 
"  The  Nature  and  Consequences  of  the  Sacra- 
mental Test  considered,  with  Reasons  humbly 
offered  for  the  Repeal  thereof." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  this  author 
through  all  the  mazes  and  windings  of  his  reason- 
ing  upon  this  subject,  which,  in  truth,  seem  such 
incoherent  shreds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tie  them 
together ;  and  therefore  what  I  propose  is  to  an- 
swer such  objections  to  the  test,  as  are  advanced 
either  by  this  author  or  any  other,  which  have 
any  appearance  of  reason  or  plausibility. 

I  know  it  is  not  prudent  to  despise  an  adver- 
sary,  nor  fair  to  prepossess  readers,  before  I  show 
this  bold  and  insolent  writer  in  his  proper  figure 
and  dress ;  and,  therefore,  however  I  may  take 
him  to  be  a  feeble  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the 
test,  in  point  of  reasoning,  yet  I  freely  allow  him 
to  be  a  most  resolute  champion  in  point  of  cou- 
rage, who  has,  with  such  intrepidity,  attacked^ 
not  only  the  first  enactors  of  this  law,  but  all  such 
who  shall  continue  it,  by  giving  their  negatives 
to  the  repeal. 

Page  19,  he  says,  "  The  truth  is,  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  test,  and  continuing  it  in  such  a  state 
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of  the  kingdom,  appears  (at  first  sight)  so  great 
a0  absurdity  ia  pohtics,  as^can  never  be  accounted: 
for." 

Who  are  these  absurd  pofitician^?  Are  they  not 
the  Uiajority  of  both  houses  of  parliament  ? 

But,  to  strengthen  his  reflections,  page  36>  be 
givea  the  whole  legislature  to  understand,  "  that 
continuing  the  test  does  not  become  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  legislature,  undter  the  pretence 
of  its  beitig  for  the  advantage  o€  the  state,  when 
it  is  really  prejudicial  to  it ;"  and  farther  tells  us, 
"  it  infringes  on  the  indisputable  right  of  the  dis- 
senteri.'* 

Page  A7,  he  says,  *^The  gentlemen  of  the  house 
of  commons,  who  framed  the  bill  to  prevent  the 
farther  growth  of  popery,  instead  of  approving  the 
test  dause,  which  was  inserted,  publicly  declareel 
their  dislike  to  it,  and  their  resolution  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  repealing  it,  though  at  that 
time  they  unwillingly  passed  it,  rather  than  lose 
a  bill  they  were  so  fond  of.  This  resolution  has 
iiot  been  as  yet  fulfilled,  for  what  reasoms^  our 
worthy  patriots  themselves  know  best.'^ 

I  should  be  glad  this  author  would  iiiform  us^, 
who  and  how  many  of  those  members  j<Hned!  in 
this  resolution  to  repeal  the  test ;  or  where  that 
i^esolution  is  to  be  found,  which  he  mentions  twice 
m  that  same  paragraph :  surely  not  m  the  books 
of  the  house  of  commons ! 

If  not,  suppose  some  few  gentlemeub  of  the 
house  of  commons  (and  to  be  sure  very  few  they 
■were)  who  publicly  declared  their  dislike  to  it^  or 
entered  into  any  resolution;  this,  I  think,  he 
should  have  explained,  and  not  insinuated  so 
gross  a  reflection  on  a  majority  of  the  house  of 
commons,  who  first  passed  this  law,  and  have  ever 
since  opposed  all  attempts  to  repeal  it ;  these  are 

VOL.  IX,  F 
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the  gentlemen  whom,  in  sarcasm  and  irony,  he  is" 
pleased  to  call  the  worthy,  that  is,  the  unworthy 
patriots  themselves. 

But,  to  mention  no  more,  he  concludes  his  no- 
table piece  with  these  remarkable  words,  page 
62,  63  : 

"  Thus  it  appears,  with  regard  to  the  protestant 
succession,  which  has  now  happily  taken  place, 
how  reasonable  it  is  to  repeal  the  sacramental  test; 
and  that  granting  that  favour  to  the  dissenters 
[which  by  the  by  cannot  be  granted  but  by  par- 
liament] can  be  disagreeable  to  none,  who  have 
a  just  sense  of  the  many  blessings  we  enjoy  by 
the  protestant  succession  in  his  majesty's  royal 

family." 

I  conceive  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that,  in 
all  applications  from  any  body  of  men,  or  parti- 
cular subject,  to  the  legislature,  the  highest  en- 
comiums are  to  be  looked  upon  as  purely  compli- 
mental ;  but  that  the  least  insinuation  of  disre- 
spect, ought  to  be  considered  in  the  strictest  sense 
tne  expressions  can  bear.  Now,  if  we  apply  this 
observation  to  what  this  bold  adventurer  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  legislators  of  the  sacramental 
test;  does  he  not  directly  and  plainly  charge  them 
with  injustice,  imprudence,  gross  absurdity,  and 
jacobitism  ?  Let  the  most  prejudiced  reader,  that 
is  not  predetermined  against  conviction,  say, 
whether  this  libeller  of  the  parliament  has  not 
drawn  up  a  high  charge  against  the  makers  and 
continuers  of  this  law. 

,  Notwithstanding  my  resentment,  which  to  be 
sure  he  does  not  value,  I  would  be  sorry  he  should 
bring  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  those  he 
has  been  so  free  with.  Is  not  this  author  justly 
to  be  reputed  a  defamer,  till  he  produces  instances 
IVherein  the  conforming  nobility  and  gentry  of 
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Ireland,  have  shown  their  disaiFection  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover  ? 

Did  they  ever  refuse  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
or  support  any  conforming  nonjuring  teachers  in^ 
their  congregations?   did  ever  any  conforming* 
gentleman,  or  common  people,  refuse  to  be  array- 
ed, when  the  militia  was  raised  upon  the  invasion ' 
of  the  pretender?  did  any  of  them  ever  show  the 
least  reluctance,  or  make  any  exception  against 
their  officers,   whether  they  were  dissenters  or 
churchmen  ? 

It  may  be  said,  that,  from  these  insinuations,  I 
would  have  it  understood,  that  the  dissenters  en- 
couraged some  of  their  teachers  who  refused  the 
oath  of  abjuration ;  and  that,  even  in  the  article 
of  danger,  when  the  pretender  made  an  attempt 
ia  Scotland,  our  northern  presbyterians  showed 
great  reluctance  in  taking  arms  upon  the  array  of 
the  militia. 

I  freely  own  it  is  my  intention ;  and  I  must 
afSrm  both  facts  to  be  true,  however  they  have 
the  assurance  to  deny  it. 

What  can  be  more  notorious,  than  the  protec- 
tion, countenance,  and  support,  which  was  conti- 
nued to  Riddall,  M^Bride,  and  M'Crackan,  who 
absolutely  refused  the  oath  of  abjuration ;  and  yet 
were  continued  to  teach  in  their  congregations 
after  they  returned  from  Scotland,  when  a  prose- 
cution was  directed,  and  a  council  in  criminal 
causes  was  sent  down  to  the  county  of  Antrim, 
to  prosecute  them  ? — With  respect  to  the  parlia- 
ment; did  ever  any  house  of  commons  show 
greater  alacrity  in  raising  money,  and  equipping 
ships  in  defence  of  the  king,  than  the  last  house 
did  upon  the  expected  invasion  of  the  pretender  ? 
and  did  ever  any  parliament  give  money  with 
greater  unanimity,  for  the  support  of  the  crown^ 
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than  the  present  has  done,  whatever  the  witits  of 
their  private  families  might  be?  and  must  a  Very 
great  majority  of  those  persons  be  branded  with 
the  infamous  aspersion  of  disaffection  to  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Hanover,  should  they  f*efuse  to 
give  their  voices  for  the  repeal  of  the  test? 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  author  ^nd  hiS 
fellow  labourers,  do  not  believe  oiie  worrd  of  this 
heavy  charge;  but  their  present  circutnrtianceii 
are  such,  that  they  must  run  all  hazards. 

A  great  number  of  the  nonconforming  gentle- 
men daily  leave  them.  Many  men,  whose  fathers 
were  elders,  or  rigid  nonconforriiists,  are  rioW 
constant  communicants,  and  justices  of  peace  in 
their  several  cdunties ;  insomuch  that  it  is  highly 
ptobable,  should  the  test  continue  twenty  y^ars 
longer,  that  there  would  iidt  be  a  gentleman  left 
to  solicit  a  tejifeal. 

I  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  show^  hotv 
inconsidetablc  they  kre,  for  their  numbers  and  fbr- 
f  unes,  who  cin  be  servfed  or  obliged  by  this  repeal, 
which  number  is  daily  lessening.  The  dissenting 
teachers  are  sufficietitly  aWare,  that  the  general 
Conformity  of  the  getitlemen  will  be  followed  by 
the  conformity  of  numbers  of  the  people ;  and, 
should  it  not  be  so,  that  they  will  be  but  poorly^ 
(Supported  by  thetti ;  th^t  by  the  cdtitinuance  of 
the  test,  their  craft  will  be  in  danger  to  be  set  at 
naught,  and  in  all  prdbability  ^\\l  end  in  a  gene-^ 
ral  conformity  of  the  presbytSriafas  to  the  esta- 
blished church.  So  that  they  have  the  strongest 
reasons  in  the  world  to  press  for  a  repeal  of  the 
test ;  but  thbse  reasons  must  have  equal  force  for 
the  continuance  of  it,  with  all  that  wish  the. peace 
of  the  church  and  state,  and  would  not  have  us 
torn  in  pieces  with  endless  aiid  causeless  divi* 
sions. 
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Thiere  is  oue  short  pa^^jage  mor^  I  bad  like  to 
havp  oinitted^  M^hic^i.  our  9.^>t}pipr  Leaves  as  a  sting 
iif,  t^e  tjsul  of  ^^s  li}?pli  bi$  ^^01*49  are  thje$^,  p.  ^^y. 
*'  Xfee  truth  i3,  ».q  one  party  of  ;ji  religioi^jj  d^npr 
ininatipn,  in  l^r^tai^^  or  Ir^^smd,  ^ere  so  uniit;ejd  a9 
tifeiiey  (jthe  dissepters),  isdepd  np  ops  but  thfiy^  m 
^n  inviolabiU  att^chmenit  tp  tbie  proibestwt  $uc- 
fi^sJLoru^.*'  To  detect  the  foUy  of  this  a^&.ertjlpD^  I 
jHl^fa^iiii  the  fQlJiow'mg  letter/  frpu^  a  person  oi 
|:pown  inteigrity^  iand  inv^olab^y  attached  to  th^ 
piiiptest;iiD.t  sufic^s^ipQ  as  aby  imefxt^  in  thjp  kiog- 
4pjm ;  I  fne^j  Mr  Warreug,  of  Warrengstown, 
itheiijL  a  jn.e.mber  of  p^rJiwuent,  imA  ^ororoissioner 
<of  array  ia  itjhe  cpuij^ty  of  £>owp,  upon  th/e  jex- 
pected  invasion  of  the  pretender.  This  lettet  jvas 
writ  in  a  short  time  after  the  array  of  the  militia ; 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  refer  to  Mr  Warreng  him- 
self: 

"  Sir,  That  I  may  fulfil  your  desire,  by  giving 
you  an  account  how  the  dissenters  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood behaved  themselves,  when  we  were 
threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the  pretender ;  be 

E leased  to  know,  that,  upon  an  alarm  given  of 
is  being  landed  near  Derry,  none  were  more 
zealous  in  setting  watch  and  keeping  guard  than 
they,  to  prevent' such  disorders  as  might  happen 
at  that  time  by  ill-designing  persons  passing 
through  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country. 
"  But,  when  the  government  thought  fit  to  have 
the  kingdom  arrayed,  and  sent  commissioners  into 
these  parts,  some  time  after,  it  appeared  that  the 
dissenters  had  by  that  time  been  otherwise  in- 
structed ;  for  several,  who  were  so  forward  before, 
behaved  themselves  after  a  very  different  manner, 
some  refusing,  and  others  with  reluctancy  appeart- 
ing  upon  the  array,  to  be  enlisted,  and  serve  in  the 
militia. 
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"  This  behaviour  surprised  me  so  much,  that  I 
took  occasion  to  discourse  several  of  them,  over 
whom  I  thought  I  had  as  much  influence  as  any 
other  person,  and  sound  them  upon  the  common 
argument  of  having  their  hands  tied  by  a  late  act 
of  parliament,  &c.  Whereupon  I  took  some  pains 
to  show  the  act  to  them,  and  wherein  they  were 
mistaken.  I  farther  pressed  their  concurrence 
with  us,  in  procuring  the  common  peace  and  se- 
curity of  our  country ;  and  though  they  seemed 
convinced  by  what  I  said,  yet  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, their  behaviour  was  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  some  persons,  whom  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  observe/  or  to  be  directed 
by,"  &c. 
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PRESBYTERIANS'  PLEA  OF  MERIT, 

IN  ORDER  TO  TAKE  OFF  THE  TEST, 

IMPARTIALLY  EXAMINED.   1731* 


We  have  been  told,  in  the  common  newspapers^ 
that  all  attempts  are  to  be  made  this  session  by 
the  presbyterians,  and  their  abettors,  for  taking 
off  the  test ;  as  a  kind  of  preparatory  step  to  make 
it  go  down  smoother  in  England.  For,  if  once 
their  light  would  so  shine,  the  papists,  delighted 
with  the  blaze,  would  all  come  in  and  dance  about 
it.  This  I  take  to  be  a  prudent  method ;  like  that 
of  a  discreet  physician,  who  first  gives  a  new  me- 
dicine to  a  dog,  before  he  prescribes  it  to  a  human 
creature. 

The  presbyterians  have,  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lution, directed  their  learned  caisuists  to  employ 
their  pens  on  this  subject,  by  showing  their  merits 
and  pretensions,  upon  which  they  claim  this  jus*-' 
tice,  as  founded  upon  the  services  they  did  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second^ 
and  at  the  Revolution  under  the  prince  of  Orange* 

Which  pleas  I  take  to  be  the  most  singular  in 
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their  kind,  that  ever  were  offered  in  the  face  of 
the  sun,  against  the  most  glaring  lights  of  truth, 
and  against  a  contiAuation  of  public  facts,  known 
to  all  Europe,  for  twenty  years  together.  I  shall 
therefore  impartially  examine  the  merits  and  con- 
duct of  the  presbyterians,  upon  those  two  great 
events ;  and  the  pretensions  to  favour,  which  they 
chatteoge  upon  them* 

Soon  after  the  reformation  in  the  church  in 
£nglai)id«  under  Edward  th^  Sixth,  upon  queen 
Mary's  succeeding  to  the  crown  (who  restored 
popery)  m^ny  .protestants  fled  out  of  England,  to 
escape  the  persecution  raised  against  the  church, 
as  her  brother  had  left  it  established.    Some  of 
these  exiles  went  4o  XjLeneva^  which  city  had  re- 
ceived the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  rejected  the 
government  of  bishops,  with  many  other  refine- 
ments.    These  English  exiles  readily  embraced 
o.tbe  ^enev^  system ;  and  having  added  farther 
impravem^t^  of  their  own,  upon  queen  Mary'rS 
deal/h  ret^umed  to  England ;  where  they  preached 
^p  theirown<opinions,  <iimireighing  bitterly  against 
episcopacy,  and  all  xites  and  cciremonies,  how- 
ever jnnooent  land  ancient  in  the  church:  build- 
ing upon  this  foundation,  to  run  as  far  as  possible 
jfrom  popery,  even  in  the  most  minute  and  indif- 
ferent circumstances.    This  faction,  under  the 
name  of  puritan,  became  very  turbulent  during 
the  whole  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  were  al- 
ways discouraged  by  that  wise  queen^  as  well  as 
by  her  two  successops.    However,  their  numbers, 
as^well  as  their  'insolence  and  perveraeness,  so  far 
increased,  thatrsoouvafterthe  death  of  king  James 
the  Eirst,  many  instances  )of  their  petulancy  and 
•scurrility  are   to   be   seen  in   their   pam^phlets, 
written  for  some  years  after  (which  was  a  trade 
they  began  in  the  day^  of  queen  Elizabeth),  par- 
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iitnlaxly  watfa  great  rancour  again&t  the  bishops, 
43he  habits,  askd  thb  ceremonies :  such  were  those 
^currilouis  libels  under  the  title  of  Martin  Mar« 
•prelate,  and  several  others.  And  although  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  tells  us,  until  the  year  1640  (as 
I  remember)  the  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  per* 
feet  peace  and  happiness,  without  the  least  ap^ 
pearance  of  thought  or  design  toward  making 
any  altenations  in  religion  or  government ;  yet  I 
hzye  found,  by  often  rummaging  for  old  books  in 
Lfittle  Britain  and  Duck-lane,  a  great  number  of 
framphlets  printed  from  the  year  15^50  to  1640, 
dfuU  of  as  bold  and  impious  railing  expressions 
against  the  lawful  power  of  the  crown,  and  th^ 
jorder  of  bishops,  as  ever  were  uttered  during  the 
^rebellion,  or  the  whole  subsequent  tyranny  of  that 
(fanatic  anarchy.  However,  I  find  it  manifest  thai; 
jpuiitanism  did  not  erect  itself  into  a  new,  separ 
rate  species  ,of  religion,  till  some  time  after  the 
sreheUiion  began :  for,  in  the  latter  times  of  king 
James  the  first,  and  the  fojmer  part  of  his  son^ 
there  were  several  puritan  bishops,  and  many  pur 
jtitan  private  clergymen ;  while  people  went,  as 
their  inclinations  led  them,  to  hear  preachers  of 
leach  party  in  the  parish  churches ;  for  the  puri^ 
tan  clecgy  had  received  episcopal  orders,  as  weU 
as  the  rest  But  soon  after  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  the  term  puritan  gradually  dropped,  and 
that  of  presbyterian  succeeded ;  which  sect  was 
in  two  or  three  years  established  in  all  its  forms|, 
by  what  they  called  an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and 
commons,  without  consulting  the  king,  who  was 
then  at  war  against  his  rebels.  And  from  this 
period  the  church  continued  under  persecution^ 
until  monarchy  was  restored  in  the  year  1660. 

in  a  year  or  two  after,  we  began  to  hear  of  a 
now  party  risen,  and  growing  in  the  parliament 
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as  well  as  the  army,  under  the  name  of  indepen* 
dent:  it  spread  indeed  somewhat  more  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  not  equal  with  the  -  presby terians,  either 
in  weight  or  number,  until  the  very  time  the  king 
was  murdered. 

'  When  the  king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
isle  of  Wight,  had  made  his  last  concessions  for  a 
peace  to  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament 
who  attended  him  there;  upon  their  return  to 
London  they  reported  his  majesty's  answer  to  the 
house :  whereupon  a  number  of  moderate  mem* 
bers,  who,  as  Ludlow  says,  had  secured  their  owa 
terms  with  that  prince,  managed  with  so  much 
art,  as  to  obtain  a  majority,  in  a  thin  house,  for 
passing  a  vote  that  the  king's  concessions  were  a 
ground  for  future  settlement  But  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  joining  with  the  discontented 
members,  came  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  all 
those  who  had  consented  to  that  vote;  which 
they  executed  in  a  military  way.  Ireton  told 
•Fairfax  the  general,  a  rigid  presbyterian,  of  this 
resolution ;  who,  thereupon,  issued  his  orders  for 
drawing  out  the  army  the  next  morning,  and 
placing  guards  in  Westminster-hall,  the  court  of 
requests,  and '  the  lobby ;  who,  in  obedience  to 
the  general,  in  conjunction  with  those  members 
who  opposed  the  vote,  would  let  no  member  en- 
ter the  house,  except  those  of  their  own  party* 
Upon  which,  the  question  for  bringing  the  king 
to  justice  was  immediately  put,  and  carried  with- 
out opposition  that  I  can  find.  Then  an  order 
was  made  for  his  trial ;  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed; the  judges  named,  of  whom  Fairfax  him- 
self was  one ;  although,  by  the  advice  or  threats 
of  his  wife,  he  declined  sitting  among  them. 
However,  by  fresh  orders  under  his  own  hand^ 
which  I  have  seen  in  print,  he  appointed  guarJfe 
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to  iattend  the  judges  at  the  trial,  and  to  keep  the 
city  in  quiet ;  as  he  did  likewise  to  prevent  any 
opposition  from  the  people,  upon  the  day  of  exe- 
cution. 

-  From  what  I  have  already  deduced,  it  appears 
manifest  that  the  differences  between  these  two 
sects,  Presbyterian  and  Independent,  did  not  then 
amount  to  half  so  much  as  what  there  is  between 
a  whig  and  tory  at  present  among  us*  The  de- 
sign of  utterly  extirpating  monarchy  and  episco- 
pacy, was  equally  the  same  in  both ;  evidently 
the  consequence  of  the  very  same  principles,  up- 
on which  the  presbyterians  alone  began,  conti- 
nued, and  would  have  ended  in  the  same  events ; 
if,  toward  the  conclusion,  they  had  not  been 
bearded  by  that  new  party  with  whom  they  could 
not  agree  about  dividing  the  spoil.  However, 
they  held  a  good  share  of  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments during  the  whole  time  of  the  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  their  names,  actions,  and  preferments, 
are  frequent  in  the  accounts  of  those  times.  For 
I  make  no  doubt,  that  k\\  the  prudent  Presbyte- 
rians complied  in  proper  seasons,  falling  in  with 
the  stream  ;  and  thereby  got  that  share  in  em- 
ployments, which  many  of  them  held  to  the  re- 
storation ;  and  perhaps  too  many  of  them  after. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  find  our  wisest  tories  in 
both  kingdoms,  upon  the  change  of  hands  and 
measures  at  the  queen's  death,  have  endeavoured 
for  several  years,  by  due  compliances,  to  recover 
the  time  they  had  lost  by  a  temporary  obstinacy; 
wherein  they  have  well  succeeded,  according  to 
their  degrees  of  merit ;  of  whose  names  I  could 
here  make  honourable  mention,  if  I  did  not  fear 
it  might  offend  their  modesty.  As  to  what  is  al- 
leged, that  some  of  the  Presbyterians  declared 
•penly  against  the  king's  murder,  I  allow  it  to  be 
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true.  But  from  what  motives  ?  No  other  can  po»» 
siUy  he  assigned,  than  perfect  spite,  rage,  and 
envy,  to  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power 
by  a  new  infant  spawn  of  independents,  sprung 
from  their  own  bowels.  It  is  true,  the  differences 
m  reUgious  tenets  between  them  are  very  few  iwA 
trifling  ;  the  chief  quarrel,  as  far  as  I  reme^iber^ 
itelating  to  .congregatioiial  and  uational  ass^eni:- 
blies.  But  whatever  interest  or  power  things  6j^ 
to  inteitfoiiie,  it  little  imports  what  principles  tjie 
opposite  parties  thimk  fit  to  charge  upon  each 
•ofther;  for  me  see  at  this  day,  that  the  tories  arje 
more  hated  iby  the  whole  set  of  zealous  whigs 
than  the  ariery  papists  themselves ;  and  in  effect  9fS 
(muc^h  xmqwhfied  for  the  smallest  office :  although 
both  these  parties  assert  themselves  to  be  of  the 
.same  TiCligioB,  in  all  its  branches  of  doctrine  and 
discipline ;  .and  profess  the  same  loyalty,  to  the 
3ami^  Proteatant  king  and  his  heirs. 

If  the  reader  would  know  what  became  of , this 
independent  party,  upon  whom  all  the  misichie^ 
is  charged  by  their  Presbyterian  brethi^eu,  he 
may  please  to.  observe,  that  during  the  whole 
usurpation,  they  contended  by  degrees  with  their 
parent  sect,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  shared  in 
employments,  and  gradually,  a<fter  the  reatara- 
tion,  .mingled  with  the  m^ss  of  Presby temns ; 
lying  ever  since  undistinguished  in  the  herd  of 
dissenters. 

The  Presbyterian  merit  is  of  as  little  weight, 
when  they  allege  themselves  instrumental  »tQwaird 
the  king's  restoration.  The  kingdom  grew  tired 
with  those  ridiculous  models  of  goviernment :  first, 
by  a  house  of  lords  and  commons  without  a  king; 
then,  without  bishops ;  afterward  by  ^  r;ump^  tond 
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lords  temporal  1  then,  by  a  rump  alone ;  fiext,  by 
a  single  person  for  life,  in  conjunction  with  a 
council ;  oy  agitators ;  by  major-generals ;  by  a 
new  kind  of  representatives  from  the  three  king- 
doms; by  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land; trith  other  schemes  that  have  slipped  out 
6f  my  memory.  Cromwell  wad  dead ;  bis  son 
Richard,  a  weak  ignorant  wretch,  who  gave  up 
his  monarchy  much  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
t^o  Usurping  kings  of  Brentford ;  *  the  people 
harassed  with  taxes  and  other  oppressions.  The 
king's  party,  then  called  the  cavaliers,  began  to 
recover  their  spirits.  The  few  nobility  scattered 
through  the  kingdom,  who  lived  in  a  most  retired 
mantier,  observing  the  confusion  of  things,  could 
no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden  by  bakers,  cob- 
blers, brewers,  and  the  like,  at  the  head  of  ar-- 
mies,  and  plundering  every  where  like  French 
dragoons.  The  rump  assembly  grew  despicable 
to  those  who  had  raised  them  :  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, exhausted  by  almost  twenty  years  doiitribu- 
ting  to  their  own  ruin,  declared  against  them. 
The  rump,  after  many  deaths  and  resurrections^ 
wasi  in  the  nlost  contemptuous  manner,  kicked 
out,  and  burned  in  effigy  :  the  excluded  members 
were  let  in  ;  a  free  parliament  called,  in  as  legal 
a  ihahner  ai$  the  times  would  allow ;  and  the  king 
restdted. 

Th6  Second  claim  of  Presbyterian  merit  id 
founded  upon  their  services  against  the  dangerousr 
designs  of  king  James  the  Second,  while  that 
prince  was  using  all  his  endeavours  to  introduce 


which  remained  after  the  moderate  men  had  been  Expelled  by  mi- 
litary force. 
*  Ja  the  ReheaisaU 
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popery,  which  he  openly  professed  upon  his  ea- 
rning to  the  crown  :  to  this,  they  add  their  emi- 
nent services  at  the  revolution,  under  the  prince 
of  Orange. 

Now  the  quantum  of  Presbyterian  merit  during 
the  four  years' reign  of  that  weak,  bigoted,  and 
iU-advised  prince,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  will  easily  be  computed,  by  a  recourse 
to  a  great  number  of  histories,  pamphlets,  and 
public  papers,  printed  in  those  times,  and  some 
afterward ;  beside  the  verbal  testinipnies  of  many 
persons  yet  alive,  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
known  and  observed,  the  dissenters'  conduct  in 
that  critical  period.     . 

It  is  agreed,  that  upon  king  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's death,  soon  after  his  successor  had  publicly 
evened  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  began  with 
his  first  caresses  to  the  church  party ;  from  whom 
having  received  very  cold  discouraging  answers, 
he  applied  to  the  Presbyterian  leaders  and  teach- 
ers ;  being  advised  by  his  priests  and  Popish  cour- 
tiers, that  the  safest  method  toward  introducing 
his  own  religion  would  be,  by  taking  off  the  sa- 
cramental test,  and  giving  a  full  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  religions,  I  suppose  that  professed 
Christianity.  It  seems  that  thePresbyterians,  in. 
the  latter  years  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  upon 
account  of  certain  plots  (allowed  by  bishop  Burnet 
to  be  genuine,)  had  been  for  a  short  time  forbid- 
den to  hold  their  conventicles :  whereupon  these 
charitable  Christians,  out  of  perfect  resentment 
against  the  church,  received  the  gracious  oifers 
of  king  James  with  the  strongest  professions  of 
loyalty,  and  highest  acknowledgments  for  his  fa- 
vour. I  have  seen  several  of  their  addresses,  full 
of  thanks  and  praises,  with  bitter  insinuations  of 
what  they  had  suffered ;  putting  themselves  and 
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the  Papists  vipon  the  same  foot,  as  fellow-suffer- 
ers for  conscience ;  and  with  the  style  of  our 
brethren  the  Roman  Catholics.  About  this  time 
began  the  project  of  closeting,  which  has  since 
been  practised  many  times  with  more  art  and  suc- 
cess, where  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  king- 
dom were  privately  catechised  by  his  majesty,  to 
know  Ivhether,  if  a  new  parliament  were  called, 
they  would  agree  to  pass  an  act  for  repealing  the 
sacramental  test,  and  establishing  a  general  liber- 
ty of  conscience.  But  he  received  so  little  en- 
couragement, that,  despairing  of  success,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  dispensing  power,  which  the  judges 
had  determined  to  be  part  of  his  prerogative.  By 
colour  of  this  determination,  he  preferred  several 
Presbyterians,  and  many  Papists,  to  civil  and  mi- 
litary employments.  While  the  king  was  thus 
busied,  it  is  well  known  that  Monsieur  Fagel,  the 
Dutch  envoy  in  London,  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  concerning 
the  repeal  of  the  test ;  whereof  the  king  had  sent 
an  account  to  their  highnesses,  to  know  how  far 
they  approved  of  it.  The  substance  of  their  an- 
swer, as  reported  by  Fagel,  was  this — "  That  their 
highnesses  thought  very  well  of  a  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  but  by  no  means  of  giving  employments 
to  any  otlier  persons,  than  those  who  were  of  the 
national  church."  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
several  reasons :  I  cannot  be  more  particular,  not 
having  the  paper  by  me,  although  it  has  been 
printed  in  many  accounts  of  those  times.  And 
thus  much  every  moderate  churchman  would  per- 
haps submit  to :  but  to  trust  any  part  of  the  civil 
power  in  the  hands  of  those,  whose  interest,  in- 
clination, conscience,  and  former  practices,  have 
been  wholly  turned  to  introduce  a  different  sys-  - 
tern  of  religion  and  government,  has  very  few 
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examples  in  any  Christian  state;  nor  any  a%  all 
in  Holland,  the  great  patroness  of  universal  tole- 
ration. 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  king  James  recei- 
ved of  an  intended  invasion  by  the  prince  df* 
Orange,  among  great  numbers  of  Papists,  to  in- 
crease his  troops,  he  gave  commissions  to  several 
Presbyterians ;  some  of  whom  had  been  officers 
under  the  rump ;  and  particularly  he  placed  one 
Richards,  a  noted  Presbyterian,  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  who  had  been  governor  of  Wexford  ivt 
Cromwell's  time,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  Lud- 
low in  his  Memoirs.  This  regiment  was  raised  in:. 
England  against  the  prince  of  Orange  :  the  colo- 
nel made  his  son  a  captain,  whom  I  knew^  and 
who  was  as  zealous  a  Presbyterian  as  his  father. 
However,  at  the  time  of  the  prince's  landing,  the 
father,  easily  foreseeing  how  things  would  gOy 
went  over,  like  many  others,  ta  the  prince,  who 
continued  him  in  his  regiment ;  but  coming  over 
a  year  or  two  after,  to  assist  in  raising  the  siege 
of  Derry,  he  behaved  himself  so  like  eithei'  3 
coward  or  a  traitor,  that  his  regiment  was  taken 
from  him. 

I  Mall  now  consider  the  conduct  of  the  church 
party,  during  the  whole  reign  of  that  unfortunate 
king.  They  were  sq  unanimous  against  pronnri- 
sing  to  pass  an  act  for  repealing  the  test,  and  es- 
tablishing a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  that 
the  kiug  durst  not  trust  a  parliament;  but,  en- 
couraged by  the  professions  of  loyalty  jgiven  him 
by  his  Presbyterian  friends,  went  on  with  his  dis- 
pensing power. 

The  church  clergy,  at  that  time,  are  allowed 
to  have  written  the  best  collection  of  tracts, 
against  popery,  that  ever  appeared  in  England ; 
which  are  to  this  day  in  the  highest  esteem.  But, 
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upon  the  strictest  inquiry,  I  could  never  hear  of 
above  one  or  two  papers  published  by  the  Pres- 
byterians at  that  time  upon  the  same  subject. 
Seven  great  prelates  (he  of  Canterbury  among  the 
rest)  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  presenting  a  pe- 
tition, wherein  they  desired  to  be  excused  in  not 
obeying  an  illegal  command  from  the  king.  The 
bishop  of  London,  Dr  Compton,  was  summoned 
to  answer  before  the  commissioners  for  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  for  not  suspending  Dr  Sharp  (after- 
ward archbishop  of  York)  by  the  king's  conimand. 
If  the  Presbyterians  expressed  the  same  zeal  up- 
on any  occasion,  the  instances  of  it  are  not,  as  I 
can  find,  left  upon  record,  or  transmitted  by  tra- 
dition. The  proceedings  against  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford,  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  king's 
mandate  for  admitting  a  professed  Papist  upou 
their  foundation,  are  a  standing  proof  of  the  cou- 
rage and  firmness  in  religion  shown  by  that  learn- 
ed society,  to  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes.  The 
Presbyterians  know  very  well,  that  I  could  pro- 
duce many  more  instances  of  the  same  kind.  But 
these  are  enough  in  so  short  a  paper  as  I  intend 
at  present. 

It  is  indeed  very  true,  that  after  king  William 
was  settled  on  the  English  throne,  the  Presbyter 
rians  began  to  appear,  and  offer  their  credentials, 
and  demand  favour :  and  the  new  king,  having 
been  originally  bred  a  Calvini^t,  was  desirous 
enough  to  make  them  easy  (if  that  would  do  it) 
by  a  legll  toleration;  although  in  his  heart  he 
never  bore  much  affection  to  that  sect ;  nor  de- 
signed to  favour  them  farther  than  it  stood  with" 
the  present  scheme  of  politics ;  as  I  have  long 
since  been,  assured  by  the  greatest  men  of  whig 
principles  at  that  time  in  England. 

It  is  likewise  true,  nor  will  it  be  denied,  that 
yoi,.  IX.  a 
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when  the  king  was  possessed  of  .the  English 
crown,  and  the  remainder  of  the  quarrel  was  left 
to  be  decided  in  this  kingdom ;  the  Presbyterians 
wisely  chose  to  join  with  the  Protestant  army, 
rather  than  with  that  of  king  James  their  old 
friend,  whose  affairs  were  then  in  a  manner  des- 
perate. They  were  wise  enough  to  know,  that 
this  kingdom,  divided  against  itself,  could  never 
prevail  against  the  united  power  of  England. 
They  fought  pro  aris  et  focis ;  for  their  estates 
and  religion;  which  latter  will  never  suffer  so 
much  by  the  church  of  England  as  by  that  of 
Rome,  where  they  are  counted  heretics  as  well  as 
we  :  and  consequently  they  have  no  other  game 
to  play.  But  what  merit  they  can  build  upon  ha- 
ving joined  with  a  Protestant  army,  under  a  king 
they  acknowledged,  to  defend  their  own  liberties 
and  properties  against  a  Popish  enemy,  under  an 
abdicated  king,  is,  I  confess,  to  me  absolutely  in- 
conceivable;  and  1  believe  will  equally  be  so  for 
ever  to  any  reasonable  man. 

When  these  sectaries  were  several  years  ago 
making  the  same  attempt  for  abolishing  the  test, 
many  groundless  reports  were  industriously  and 
seasonably  spread,  of  an  invasion  threatened  by 
the  pretender  on  the  no'rth  of  Ireland.  At  which 
time,  the  Presbyterians,  in  their  pamphlets,  ar- 
gued in  a  menacing  manner,  that  if  the  preten- 
der should  invade  those  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  numbers  and  estates  of  dissenters 
chiefly  lay,  they  would  sit  still;  and  let  us  fight 
our  own  battles ;  since  they  were  to  reap  no  ad- 
vantage, whichever  side  should  be  victors.  If  this 
were  the  course  they  intended  to  take  in  such  a 
case,  I  should  desire  to  know,  how  they  could  J 
contrive  safely  to  stand  neuters,  otherwise  than 
by  a  compact  with  the  pretender  and  his  arxsy; 
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to  support  their  neutrality,  and  protect  them 
against  the  forces  of  the  crown?  This  is  a  necesi^ 
sary  supposition ;  because  they  must  otherwise 
have  inevitably  been  a  prey  to  both.  However, 
by  this  frank  declaration,  they  sufficiently  showed 
their  good-will,  and  confirmed  the  common  charge 
laid   at  their  door,  that  a  Scottish  or  northern 

Presbyterian  hates  our  episcopal  established  church 
more  than  popery  itself.  And  the  reason  for.  thig 
hatred  i%  natural  enough  ;  because  it  is  the  church 
alonq  that  stands  in.  the  way  between  them  and 
power;  which  popery  does  not.  . 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  am  in  some  doubt  whe^ 
ther  the  political  spreaders  of  those  chimerical 
invasions,  madie  a  judicious  choice,  in  fixing  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland  for  that  romantic  en- 
terprise. Nor  can  I  well  understand  the  wisdom 
of  the  Presbyterians^  in  countenancing  and  con* 
firming  those  reports;  because  it  seems  to  cast  a 
most  infamous  reflection  upon  the  loyalty  and  rat 
ligious  principles  of  their  whole  body :  for,  if 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  matter,  the  con-* 
sequence  must  have  been  allowed,  that  the  pre- 
tender counted  upon  more  assistance  from  his  fkr 
ther's  friends  the  Presbyterians,  by  choosing  to 
land  in  those  very  parts  where  their  number, 
wealth,  and  power  most  prevailed,  rather  than 
among  those  of  his  own  religion.  And  therefore, 
in  charity  to  this  sect,  I  rather  incline  to  believe, 
that  those  reports  of  an  invasion  were  formed 
and  spread  by  the  race  of  small  politicians,  in  or^ 
der  to  do  a  sleasonable  job. 

As  to  popery  in  general,  which  for  a  thousand 
years  past  has  been  introducing  and  multiplying 
corruptions  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline ;  I.look 
upon  it  to  be  the  most  absurd  system  of  Chris<- 
tiaoity  professed  by  any  nation.    But  I  cannot 
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apprehend  this  kingdom  to  be  in  much  danger 
from  it  The  estates  of  Papists  are  very  few, 
crumbling  into  small  parcels,  and  daily  diminish- 
ing ;  their  common  people  are  sunk  m  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  cowardice,  and  of  as  little  conse* 
quence  as  women  and  children.  Their  nobility 
and  gentry  are  at  least  one  half  ruined,  banished, 
or  converted  :  they  all  soundly  feel  the  smart  of 
what  they  suffered  in  the  last  Irish  war ;  some  of 
them  are  already  retired  into  foreign  ^countries; 
others,  as  I  am  told,  intend  to  follow  them ;  and 
the  rest,  I  believe,  to  a  man,  who  still  possess  any 
lands,  are  absolutely  determined  never  to  hazard 
them  again,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  their  su- 
perstition. If  it  had  been  thought  fit,  as  some 
observe,  to  abate  of  the  law's  rigour  against  po- 
pery in  this  kingdom,  I  am  confident  it  was  done 
for  very  wise  reasons,  considering  the  situation 
of  affairs  abroad  at  difi^erent  times,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Protestant  religion  in  general.  And 
as  I  do  not  find  the  least  fault  in  this  proceeding,, 
so  I  do  not  conceive,  why  a  sunk  discarded  par- 
ty, who  neither  expect  nor  desire  any  thing  more 
than  a  quiet  life,  should,  under  the  names  of  high- 
flyers, Jacobites,  and  many  other  vile  appellations, 
be  charged  so  often,  in  print  and  at  common 
tables,  with  endeavouring  to  introduce  popery 
and  the  pretender ;  while  the  Papists  abhor  them 
above  all  other  men,  on  account  of  severities 
against  their  priests  in  her  late  majesty's  reign, 
when  the  now  disbanded  reprobate  party  was  in 
power.  This  I  was  convinced  of  some  years  ago 
by  a  long  journey  into  the  southern  parts  ;  where 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  send  for  many  priests  of 
the  parishes  I  passed  through,  and  to  my  great 
satisfaction  found  them  every  where  abounding 
in  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  late  king  George ; 
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fdt  which  they  gave  me  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned ;  at  the  same  time  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  hardships  they  suffered  under  the  queen's  last 
ministry. 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  the  modest  de- 
mands of  the  Presbyterians  for  a  repeal  of  the  sa- 
cramental test,  as  a  reward  for  their  merits  at  the 
restoration  and  the  revolution ;  which  merits  I 
have  fairly  represented,  as  well  as  my  memory 
would  allow  me.  If  I  have  committed  any  mis- 
takes, they  must  be  of  little  moment  The  facts 
and  principal  circumstances  are  what  I  have  ob- 
tained and  digested  from  reading  the  histories  of 
those  times  written  by  each  party ;  and  many 
thousands  have  done  the  same  as  well  as  I,  who 
I  am  sure  have  in  their  minds  drawn  the  same 
conclusions.  « 

This  is  the  faction,  and  these  the  men,  who  are 
now  r  esuming  their  applications,  and  giving  in 
their  bills  of  merit  to  both  kingdoms,  upon  two 
points,  which,  of  all  others,  they  have  the  least 
pretensions  to  oifer.  1  have  collected  the  facts, 
with  all  possible  impartiality,  from  the  current 
histories  of  those  times;  and*  have  shown,  al- 
though very  briefly,  the  gradual  proceedings  of 
those  sectaries,  under  the  denomination  of  Puri- 
tans, Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  for  about 
the  space  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years,  from  the 
beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  this  present  time^ 
But,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said,  these 
very  schismatics  (for  such  they  are  in  temporals 
as  well  as  spirituals)  are  now  again  expecting,  so* 
liciting,  and  demanding  (not  without  msinuating 
threats,  according  to  their  custom,)  that  the  par- 
liament should  fix  them  upon  an  equal  foot  with 
the  church  established.  I  would  fain  know  to 
what  branch  of  the  legislature  they  can  have  the 

14 
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forehead  to  apply.     Not  to  my  lords  the  bishops^ 
who  must  have  often  read  how  the  predecessors 
of  this  very  faction,  acting  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, drove  the  whole  bench  out  of  ^the  house^ 
who  were  theti,  and  hitherto  continue,  one  of  the 
three  estates  :  not  to  the  temporal  peers^  the  se- 
eond  of  the  three  estates,  who  must  have  heard^ 
thatj  immediately  after  those  rebellious  fanatics 
had  murdered  their  king,  they  voted  a  house  of 
lords  to  be  useless  and  dangerous,  and  would  let 
them  sit  no  longer,  otherwise  than  when  elected 
as  commoners  :  not  to  the  house  of  commons,  who 
must  have  heard  that,  in  those  fanatic  times,  the 
presbyterian  and  independent  commanders  in  the 
army  by  military  power  expelled  all  the  moderate 
men  out  of  the  house,  and  left  a  rump  to  govern 
the  nation  :  lastly,  not  to  the  crown,  which  those 
very  saints,  destined  to  rule  the  earth,  trampled 
under  their  feet,  and  thfen  in  cold  blood  murdered 
the  blessed  wearer. 

.  But,  the  seission  now  approaching,  and  a  clan 
of  dissenting  teachers  bemg  come  up  to  town 
from  their  northern  head-quarters,  accompanied 
by  many  of  their  elders  and  agents,  and  support* 
ed  by  a  general  contribution,  to  solicit  their  esta*- 
blishment,  with  a  capacity  of  holding  all  military 
as  well  as  civil  employments,  I  think  it  high  time 
that  this  paper  should  see  the  light.  However, 
I  cannot  conclude  without  freely  confessing,  that 
if  the  presbyterians  should  obtain  their  ends,  I 
could  not  be  sorry,  to  find  them  mistaken  in  the 
point  which  they  have  most  at  heart  by  the  »• 
peal  of  the  test,  I  mean,  th^  benefit  of  employ- 
mects.  For,  aflier  all,  what  assurance  can  a  Scot*- 
tish  northern  dissenter  born  on  Irish  ground  bave> 
that  he  shall  be  treated  with  as  much  favour  as  a 
true  Scot  born  beyond  the  Tweed  ? 
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I  am  ready  enough  to  believe,  that  all  I  have 
said  will  avail  but  little.  I  have  the  common  ex- 
cuse of  other  men,  when  I  think  myself  bound  by 
all  religious  and  civil  ties  to  discharge  my  con- 
science, and  to  warn  my  countrymen  upon  this 
importanjt  occ£ision.  It  is  true,  the  advocates  for 
this  scheme  promise  a  new  world  after  this  bless- 
ed work  shall  be  completed ;  that  all  animosity 
and  faction  must  immediately  drop  ;  that  the  only 
distinction  in  this  kingdom  will  then  be  of  Papist 
and  Protestant:  for,  as  to  whig  and  tory,  high 
church  and  low  church,  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian, 
court  and  country  party,  English  and  Irish  inte- 
rests, dissenters  and  conformists,  new  light  and 
old  light,  Anabfiptist  and  Independent,  Quaker 
and  Mugglctonian ;  they  will  all  meet  and  jumble 
together  into  a  perfect  harmony,  at  the  sessions 
and  assizes,  on  the. bench  and  in  the  revenues; 
and  upon  the  whole,  in  all  civil  and  military  trusts, 
not  excepting  the  great  councils  of  the  nation. 
For  it  is  wisely  argued  thu& :  that  a  kingdom  be- 
ing no  more  than  a  larger  knot  of  friends  met  to- 
gether, it  is  against  the  rules  of  good  manners  to 
shut  any  person  out  of  the  company,  except  the 
Papists,  who  profess  themselves  of  another  club. 

I  aih  at  a  io^s  to  know,  what  arts  the  presby- 
terian  sect  intends  to  use^  in  convincing  the  world 
q(  tlieir  loyalty  to  kingly  government,  which, 
(long  before  the  prevalence,  or  even  the  birth,  of 
their  independent  rivals)  as  soon  as  the  king's 
forces  were  overcome,  declared  their  principles 
to  be  against  monarchy,  as  well  as  episcopacy 
and  the  hiouse  of  Jords,  even  until  the  king  was 
restored :  at  which  event,  although  they  were  for- 
ced to  submit  to  the  present  power,  yet  i  have 
not  heard  that  they  ever,  to  this  day,  renounce 
any  one  principle  by  which  their  pred^cesspis 
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then  acted ;  yet  this  they  have  been  challenged 
to  do,  or  at  least  to  show  that  others  have  done 
it  for  them,  by  a  certain  doctor,  *  who,  as  I  am 
told,  has  much  employed  his  pen  in  the  like  dis- 
putes. I  own  they  will  be  ready  enough  to  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  any  government ;  but  if 
they  mean  to  be  honest  and  upright,  they  will 
and  must  endeavour,  by  all  means  which  they 
shall  think  lawful,  to  introduce  and  establish  their 
own  scheme  of  religion,  as  nearest  approaching 
to  the  word  of  God,  by  casting  out  all  supersti- 
tious ceremonies,  ecclesiastical  titles,  habits,  dis- 
tinctions, and  superiorities,  as  rags  of  popery,  in 
order  to  a  thorough  reformation ;  and  as  in  cha- 
rity bo,und  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their  coun- 
trymen, wishing,  with  St  Paul,  that  the  whole 
kingdom  were  as  they  are.  But  what  assurance 
will  they  please  to  give,  that  when  their  sect 
shall  become  the  national  established  worship, 
they  will  treat  Us  Dissenters  as  we  have  treated 
them?  Was  this  their  course  of  proceeding  du- 
ring the  dominion  of  the  saints  ?  Were  not  all  the 
remainders  of  the  episcopal  church  in  those  days, 
especially  the  clergy,  under  a  persecution  for 
above  a  dozen  years,  equal  to  that  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  under  heathen  emperors?  That 
this  proceeding  was  suitable  to  their  principles, 
is  known  enough ;  for  many  of  their  preachers 
then  writ  books  against  allowing  any  liberty  of 
conscience  in  a  religion  different  from  their  own ; 
producing  many  arguments  to  prove  that  opinion, 
and  among  the  rest  one  frequently  insisted  on, 
that  allowing  such  a  liberty  would  be  to  esta- 


•  Dr  Tisdal,  Id  a  tract  entitled,  **  The  Case  of  the  Sacramen- 
tal Test  stated  and  argued. 
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blish  inii^uity  by  a  law;  *  Many  of  these  wri- 
tings are  yet  to  be  seen,  aiid  I  bear  have  been 
quoted  by  the  doctor  above  mentioned. 

As  to  their  great  objection  of  prostituting  that 
holy  institution,  the  blessed  Sacrament,  by  way 
of  a  test  before  admittance  into  any  eirrployment ; 
I  ask,  whether  they  would  not  be  content  to  re- 
ceive it  after  their  own  manner  for  the  office  of 
a  judge,  for  that  of  a  commissioner  in  the  reve* 
nue,  for  a  regiment  of  horse,  or  to  be  a  lord  jus- 
tice? I  believe  they  would  scruple  it  as  little  as 
a  long  grace  before  and  after  dinner,  which  they 
can  say  without  bending  a  knee ;  for,  as  I  have 
been  told,  their  manner  of' taking  bread  and  wine 
in  their  conventicles  is  performed  witlflittle  more 
solemnity  than  at  their  common  meals«  And 
therefore,  since  they  look  upon  our  practice  in 
receiving*  the  elements  to  be  idolatrous,  they 
neither  can  nor  ought  in  conscience  to  allow  us 
that  liberty,  otherwise  than  by  connivance  and  a 
bare  toleration,  like  what  is  permitted  to  the 
Papists.  But,  lest  we  should  offend  them,  I  am 
ready  to  change  this  test  for  another ;  although  I 
am  afraid,^  that  sanctified  reason  is  by  no  means 
the  point  where  the  difficulty  pinches,  and  is  only 
offered  by  pretended  churchmen ;  as  if  they  could 
be  content  with  our  believing  that  the  impiety 
and  profanation  of  making  the  Sacrament  a  test 
were  the  only  objection.  I  therefore  propose 
that,  before  the  present  law  be  repealed,  another 
may  be  enacted ;  that  no  man  shall  receive  any 
employment,  before  he  swears  himself  to  be  a 
true  member  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  in  doctrine 


•  See  many  handred  quotations  to  prove  this,  in  the  treatise 
called,  **  Scotch  Presby.^rian  Eloquence," 
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4lnd  discipline,  &c.,  and  that  he  will  never  fre- 
quent or  communicate  with  any  other  form  of 
worship.  It  shall  likewise  be  farther  enacted, 
that  whoever  offends,  &c.,  shall  be  fined  five 
hundred  pounds,  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  all  public  trust  for 
ever.  Otherwise  I  do  insist,  that  those  pious, 
indulgent,  external  professors  of  our  national  re- 
ligion, shall  either  give  up  that  fallacious,  hypo- 
critical reason  for  taking  off  the  t^^t,  or  freely 
confess  that  they  desire  to  have  a  gate  wide  open 
for  every  sect,  without  any  test  at  all,  except  that 
of  swearing  loyalty  to  the  king;  which  however, 
considering;  their  principles  with  regard  to  mo- 
narchy yift  un renounced,  might,  if  they  would 
please,  to  look  deep  enough  into  their  own  hearts, 
prove  a  more  bitter  test  than  any  other  that  the 
law  has  yet  invented. 

For,  from  the  first  time  that  these  sectaries  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  it  has  been  always  found,  by 
their  whole  proceedings,  that  they  professed  an 
utter  hatred  to  kingly  government.  I  can  recol- 
lect at  present  three  civil  establishments,  where 
Calvinists,  and  some  other  reformers  who  reject- 
ed episcopacy,  possess  the  supreme  power;  and 
these  are  all  republics:  I  mean  Holland,  Geneva, 
and  the  reformed  Swiss  cantons.  I  do  i^ot  say 
this  in  diminution  or  disgrace  to  commonwealths ; 
wherein!  confess  I  have  much  altered  oaany  opi- 
nions under  which  I  was  educated,  having  b^en 
led  by  some  observation,  long  experience,  and  a 
thorough  detestation  for  the  corruptions  of  man- 
kind :  insomuch  that  I  am  now  justly  liable  to 
the  censure  of  Hobbes,  who  complains^  that  the 
youth  of  England  imbibe  ill  opinions  from  reading 
the  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and' Rome,  those 
renowned  scenes  of  liberty  and  every  virtue. 
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But  as  to  monarchs,  who  must  be  supposed 
well  to  study  and  understand  their  own  interest ; 
they  will  best  consider,  whether  those  people, 
who,  in  all  their  actions,  preachings  and  writings, 
have  openly  declared  themselves  against  regal 
power,  are  to  be  safely  placed  in  an  equal  degree 
of  favour  and  trust  with  those  who  have  been  al- 
ways found  the  truest  and  only  friends  to  the 
English  establishment  From  which  considera- 
tion,  I  could  have  added  one  more  article  to  my 
new  test,  if  I  had  thought  it  worth  my  time. 

I  have  been  assured,  by  some  persons  who  were 
present,  that  several  of  these  dissenting  teachers, 
upon  their  first  arrival  hither  to  solicit  the  repeal 
of  the  test,  were  pleased  to  express  Iheir  grati* 
tujcle  by  publicly  drinking  the  healths  of  certain 
eminent  patrons,  whom  they  pretend  to  have 
found  among  us.  If  this  be  true,  and  that  the 
test  must  be  delivered  up  by  the  very  superiors 
appointed  to  defend  it,  the  affair  is  already,  in  ef- 
fect, at  an  end.  What  secret  reasons  those  pa 
trons  may  have  given  for  such  a  return  of  bro- 
therly love,  I  shall  not  inquire :  "  For,  O  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their 
assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united ;  for 
in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self- 
will  they  digged  down  a  wall.  Cursed  be  their 
anger,  for  it  was  fierce,  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was 
cruel.  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter 
them  in  Israel."  * 


*  Upon  this  text,  as  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  presbyte* 
rians  during  the  great  civil  war,  the  Dean  preached  a  sermon* 
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PROPOSED  BY  RiEPEALING  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TEST, 


IMPARTIALLY  C0V9IDBRED.  173^, 


Whoever  writes  impartially  upon  this  subject^ 
must  do  it  not  only  as  a  mere  secular  man,  but 
as  one  who  is  altogether  indifferent  to  any  parti- 
cular system  of  Christianity.  And  I  think,  in 
whatever  country  that  religion  predominates, 
there  is  one  certain  form  of  worship  and  cere- 
mony, which  is  looked  upon  as  the  established ; 
and,  consequently,  only  the  priests  of  that  parti- 
cular form  are  maintained  at  the  public  charge ; 
and  all  civil  employments  bestowed  among  those 
who  comply  (at  least  outwardly)  with  the  same 
establishment. 

This  method  is  strictly  observed,  even  by  our 
neighbours  the  Dutch,  who  are  confessed  to  al- 
low the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience  of  any  Chris- 
tian state,  and  yet  are  never  known  to  admit  any 
persons  into  civil  offices,  who  do  not  conform  to 
the  legal  worship.  As  to  their  military  men,  they 
iare  inaeed  not  so  scrupulous ;  being,  by  the  na- 
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ture  of  their  government,  under  a  necessity  of 
hiring  foreign  troops  of  whatever  religious  deno- 
mination, upon  every  great  emergency,  and  main- 
taining no  small  number  in  time  of  peace. 

This  caution  therefore  of  making  one  establish- 
ed faith,  seems  to  be  universal,  and  founded  upop 
the  strongest  reasons-;  the  .mistaken  or  affected 
zeal  of  obstinacy  and  enthusiasm  having  produced 
such  a  number  of  horribte  destructive  events 
throughout  all  Christendom,  For,  whoever  be- 
gins to  think  the  national  worship  is  wrong  in  any 
important  article  of  practice  or  belief,  will,  if  he 
be  serious,  naturally  have  a  zeal  to  make  as  many 
proselytes  as  he  can :  and  a  nation  may  possibly 
have  a  hundred  different  sects  with  iheir  leaders ; 
every  one  of  which  has  an  equal  right  to  plead, 
that  they  must  "  obey  God  rather  than  man;" 
must  ^<  cry  aloud  land  spare  not;"  must  **  lift  up 
their  .voice  like  a  trumpet." 

This  was  the  very  i  case  of  England  during  the 
fanatic  titnes.  And  against  all  thiis  there  seems  to 
be  no' defence,  but  that  of  supporting  one  esta- 
blished, form  ot  doctrine  and  discipline;  leaving 
die  rest  to  a  bare  liberty  of  conscience,  but  with- 
out any  maintenance  or  encouragement  from  the 
public.  >i  .  . 

Wherever  this  national  religion  grows  so  cor- 
rupt, or  is- thought  to  do  so  by  a  very  great  ma- 
jority of  landed  people  joined  to  the  governing 
party,  whether  prince  or  senate,  orl>oth,  it  ought 
tt)  be  changed,  provided  the  work  may  be  done 
witiiout  biood  or  confusion.  Yet,  whenever  such 
a  change  shall  be  inade,  some  other  establish^ 
ments  must  succeed,  although  for  the  worse ; 
allowing  all  deviations,  that  would  break  the 
unioU;  to  be  only  tolerated.    In  this  sense^  those 
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who  affirm  that  every  law,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  is  void  in  itself,^ seem  to  be  mis- 
taken; for  many  laws  in  popish  kingdoms  and 
states,  many  more  among  the  Turks,  and  perhaps 
not  a  few  in  other  countries,  9re  directly  against 
the  divine  laws ;  and  yet,  God  knows,  are  very 
fiir  from  being  void  in  the  executive  part 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  three  estates  of  par- 
liament in  England  (whereof  the  lords  spiritual, 
who  represent  the  church,  are  one)  should  agree 
and  obtain  the  royal  assent  to  abolish  episcopacy, 
together  with  the  liturgy,  and  the  whole  frame  of 
the  English  church,  as  burdensome,  dangerous, 
and  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture;  and  that  presby- 
tery, anabaptism,  quakertsm,  independency.  Mug- 
gletonianisni,  Brownism,  familism,  or  any  other 
subdivided  sect  among  us,  should  be  established 
in  its  place :  without  question  all  peaceable  sub- 
jects ought  passively  to  submit,  and  the  predo- 
minant sect  must  become  the  religion  established; 
the  public  maintaining  no  other  teachers,  nor  ad- 
mitting any  persons  of  a  diiFerent  religious  pro- 
fession into  civil  offices,  at  least  if  their  intention 
be  to  preserve  the  nation  in  peace. 

Supposing  ,then  that  the  present  system  of  re- 
ligion were  abolished;  and  presbytery,  which  I 
find  stands  the  fairest,  with  its  synods  and  classes, 
and  all  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  essential  or 
circumstantial,  were  erected  into  the  national 
worship;  their  teachers,  and  no  others,  could 
have  any  legal  claim  to  be  supported  at  the  pub* 
lie  charge,  whether  by  stipends  or  tithes;  and 
only  the  rest  of  the  same  taithto  be  capable  of 
civil  employments. 

If  there  be  any  true  reasoning  in  what'^I  have 
laid  down;  it  should  seem,  that  the  project  now 
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in  agitation  for  rep^aJitig  the  test  act*,  and  yet 
leaving  the  name  of  an  establishment >t6  the  pre- 
sent national  church,  is  altogether  inconsistent; 
and  may  admit  of  consequences,  which  those  who 
are  the  most  indifferent  to  any  religion^  at  all,  are 
possibly  not  aware  of^  -      .    . 

I  presume,  whenever  the  test  shall  be  repealed^ 
which  obliges  all  men,  who  enter  into  oiSSce  under 
the  crown,  to  receive  the  sacrament  a^oording  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  Ireland;  the  way  to 
employments  will  immediately  be  I^ ft  open  to 
all  dissenters  (except  papists),  whose  consciences 
can  suffer  them  to  take  the  common  oaths  in  such 
cases  prescribed;  after  which,  they  are  qualified 
to  fill  any  lay  station  in  this  kingdom,  from  that 
of  chief  governor  to  an  exciseman^ 

Thus,  of  the  three  judges  on  each  bench,  thcr 
first  may  be  a  presby  terian,  the  second  a  free-will 
baptist,  and  the  third  a  churchman ;.  the  lord 
chancellor  may  be  an  independent ;  the  revenues 
may  be  managed  by  seven  commissionei's  of  as 
many  different  sects ;  and  the  like  of  all  other 
employments  ;  not  to  mention  the  strong,  proba* 
bility,  that  the  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths  may  be 
revealed  to  the  quakers,  who  then  will  stand  upon 
as  good  a  foot  for  preferment  as  any  other  loyal 
subiects.  It  is  obvious  to  imagine,  that  under 
such  a  motley  administration  of  affairs,  what  a 
clashing  there  will  be  of  interest  and  inclinations ; 
what  pullings  and  hawlings  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  what  a  zeal  and  bias  in  each  religionist,  to 
advance  his  own  tribe,  and  depress  the  others* 
For  I  suppose  nothing  will  be  readier  granted, 
than  that  how  indifferent  soever  most  men  are  in. 
faith  and  morals,  yet,  whether  out  of  artifice,  na- 
tural complexion,  or  love  of  contradiction,  none- 
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are  more  obstinate  in  maintaining  theif  own  opi- ' 
nionSy  and  worrying  all  who  differ  from  them,  than ' 
those  who  publicly  show  the  least  sense  either  of 
religion  or  common  honesty. 

As  to  the  latter,  bishop  Bumet  tells  us,  that  the 
presbyterians,in  the  fanatic  times,  professed  them-  • 
selves  to  be  above  morality ;  which,  as  we  find  in 
some  of  their  writings,  was  numbered  among  the 
beggarly  elements  :  and  accordingly  at  this  day, 
no  scruples  of  conscience,  with  regard  to  confor- 
mitv,  are,  in  any  trade  or  calling,  inconsistent 
with  the  greatest  fraud,  oppressions,  perjury,  or 
any  other  vice. 

This  brings  to  my  memory  a  passage  in  Mon- 
taigne, of  a  common  prostitute,  who  in  the  storm- 
ing of  a  town,  when  a  soldier  came  up  to  her 
chamber  and  offered  violence  to  her  chastity, 
rather  chose  to  venture  her  neck  by  leaping  out 
of  the  window,  than  suffer  a  rape ;  yet  still  conti- 
nued her  trade  of  lewdness,  while  she  had  any 
customers  left. 

I  confess,  that,  in  my  private  judgment,  an  un- 
limited permission  of  all  sects  whatsoever  (except 
papists),  to  enjoy  employments,  would  be  less  per- 
nicious to  the  public,  than  a  fair  struggle  between 
two  contenders ;  because,  in  the  former  case,  such 
a  jumble  of  principles  might  possibly  have  the 
effect  of  contrary  poisons  mingled  together,  which 
a  strong  constitution  might  perhaps  be  able  for 
some  time  to  survive. 

But,  however,  I  shall  take  the  other  and  more 
probable  supposition,  that  this  battle  for  employ- 
ments is  to  be  fought  only  between  the  presby te- 
rians,  and  those  of  the  church  yet  established.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  either  side,  by 
examining  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  spiritual 
economy,    or  which  is  most  suited  to  our  civil 

VOL.  IX.  H  , 
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constitution:  but  the  question  turns  upon  this 
point ;  when  the  presbyterians  shall  have  got  their 
share  of  employments  (which  must  be  one  full 
half,  or  else  they  cannot  look  upon  themselves  as 
fairly  dealt  with;,  I  ask,  whether  they  ought  not, 
by  their  own  principles,  and  by  the  strictest  ru4es 
of  conscience,  to  use  the  utmost  of  their  skill, 
power,  and  influence,  in  order  to  reduce  thcwhole 
kingdom  to  an  uniformity  in  religion,  both  as  to 
doctrine  and  discipline,  most  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God.  Wherein  if  they  can  succeed  with- 
out blood  (as  under  the  present  disposition  of 
things  it  is  very  possible  they  may),  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  at  last  be  satisfied :  only  I  would 
warn  them  of  a  few  difficulties.  The  first  is,  of 
compromising  among  themselves,  that  important 
controversy  about  the  old  light  and  the  new; 
which  otherwise  may,  after  this  establishment, 
split  them  as  wide  as  papist  and  protestant,  whig 
and  tory,  or  churchman  and  dissenter ;  and  con- 
sequently the  work  will  be  to  begin  again :  for, 
in  religious  quarrels,  it  is  of  little  moment  how 
few  or  small  the  diflPerences  are  :  especially  when 
the  dispute  is  only  about  power.  Thus,  the  zea* 
lous  presbyterians  of  the  north  are  more  alienated 
from  the  established  clergy,  than  from  the  Romish 
priests;  taxing  the  former  with  idolatrous  worship, 
as  disguised  papists,  ceremony-mongers,  and  many 
other  terms  of  art ;  and  this  for  a  very  powerful 
reason ;  because  the  clergy  stand  in  their  way, 
which  the  popish  priests  do  not.  Thus,  I  am  as- 
sured, that  the  quarrel  between  old  and  new 
light  men  is  managed  with  more  rage  and  rancour, 
than  any  other  dispute  of  the  highest  importance ; 
and  this,  because  it  serves  to  lessen  or  increase 
theiF  several  congregations,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive their  contributions. 

1* 
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Another  difficulty,  which  may  embf^rrass  the 
presbytcrians  after  their  establishment,  will  be, 
how  to  adjust  their  claim  of  the  kirk's  indepen- 
dency on  the  civil  power,  with  the  constitution  of 
this  monarchy  ?  a  point  so  delicate,  that  it  has 
often  filled  the  heads  of  great  patriots  with  dan- 
gerous notions  of  the  church-clergy,  without  the 
least  ground  of  suspicion. 

As  to  the  presby terians  allowing  liberty  of  con* 
science  to  those  episcopal  principles,  when  their 
own  kirk  shall  be  predominant;  the  writers  are  so 
universally  agreed  in  the  negative,  as  well  as  their 
practice  during  Oliver's  reign,  that  I  believe  no 
reasonable  churchman  (who  must  then  be  dissen^ 
ter)  will  expect  it. 

I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  in  the  divkion  of 
employments  among  the  presbyterians,  after  this 
approaching  repeal  of  the  test  act,  supposing 
them  in  pix)per  time  to  have  an  equal  share,  the 
odds  will  be  three  or  four  to  one  on  their  side,  in 
any  farther  scheme  they  may  have  toward  ma- 
king their  religion  national.  For  I  reckon  all 
those  gentlemen  sent  over  from  England,  what- 
ever religion  they  profess,  or  have  been  educated 
in,  to  be  of  that  party ;  since  it  is  no  mark  of 
prudence  for  any  persons  to  oppose  the  current 
of  a  nation,  where  they  are  in  some  sort  only  so- 
journers ;  unless  they  have  it  in  direction. 

If  there  be  any  maxim  in  politics  not  to  be  con- 
trouled,  it  must  be  the  following  :  that  those, 
whose  private  interest  is  united  with  the  interest 
of  their  country,  supposing  them  to  be  of  equal 
understanding  with  the  rest  of  their  neighbours, 
will  heartily  wish  that  the  nation  should  thrive. 
Out  of  these  are  indubitably  excepted,  all  persons 
who  are  sent  from  another  kingdom  to  be  employ- 
ed in  places  of  profit  or  power ;  because  they  can- 
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not  possiWy  bear  any  affection  to  the  place  where 
they  sojourn,  *  even  for  life;  their  sole  business 
being  to  advance  themselves,  by  following  the 
advice  of  their  principals.  I  except  likewise  those 
persons  who  are  taken  into  office,  although  na- 
tives of  the  land ;  because  they  are  greater  gain- 
ers, while  they  keep  their  offices,  than  they  could 
possibly  be,  by  mending  the  miserable  condition 
of  their  country. 

I  except,  thirdly,  all  hopers,  who  by  balancing 
accounts  with  themselves  turn  the  scale  on  the 
same  sidej  because  the  strong  expectation  of  a 
good  certain  salary  will  outweigh  the  loss  by 
bad  rents,  received  out  of  the  lands  in  moneyless 
times. 

If  my  lords  the  bishops,  who  I  hear  are  now 
employed  in  a  scheme  for  regulating  the  conduct 
and  maintenance  of  the  inferior  clergy,  shall,  in 
their  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  love  of  the  church, 
consent  to  this  repeal  of  the  test,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  whole  reverend  body  will 
cheerfully  submit  to  their  spiritual  fathers ;,  of 
whose  paternal  tenderness  for  their  welfare,  they 
have  found  so  many  amazing  instances, 

I  am  not,  therefore,  under  the  least  concern 
about  the  clergy  on  this  account.  They  will  (for 
some  time)  be  no  great  sufferers  by  this  repeal ; 
because  I  cannot  recollect,  among  all  our  sects, 
any  one,  that  gives  latitude  enough  to  take  the 
oaths  required  at  an  institution  to  a  church-living  : 
and  until  that  bar  shall  be  removed,  the  present 
episcopal  clergy  are  safe  for  two  years.  Although 
it  may  be  thought  somewhat  unequal,  that  in  the 
northern  parts,  where  there  may  be  three  dissen- 
ters to  one  churchman,  the  whole  revenue  shall  be 
engrossed  by  him,  who  has  so  small  a  part  of  the 
cure. 
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It  is  true  indeed,  that  this  disadvantage,  which 
the  dissenters  at  present  lie  under,  of  a  disability 
to  receive  church-preferments,  will  be  easily  re- 
medied by  the  repeal  of  the  test.  For,  the  dis- 
senting teachers  are  under  no  incapacity  of  ac- 
cepting civil  and  military  employments ;  wherein 
they  agree  perfectly  with  the  popish  clergy ; 
among  whom,  great  cardinals  and  prelates  have 
been  commanders  of  armies,  chief  ministers, 
knights  of  many  orders,  ambassadors,  secretaries 
of  state,  and  in  most  high  offices  under  the  crown ; 
although  they  assert  the  indelible  character, 
which  no  secretaries  among  us  did  ever  assume. 
But  that  many,  both  presbyterians  and  independ- 
ents, commanders  as  well  as  private  soldiers,  were 
professed  teachers  in  the  time  of  their  dominion, 
is  allowed  by  all.  Cromwell  himself  was  a 
preacher ;  and  has  left  v^s  one  of  his  sermons  in 
print,  exactly  in  the  same  style  and  manner  with 
those  of  our  modern  presbyterian  teachers ;  so 
was  colonel  Howard,  sir  George  Downing,  and 
several  others,  whose  names  are  on  record.  I 
can  therefore  see  no  reason,  why  a  painful  pres- 
byterian teacher,  as  soon  as  the  test  shall  be  re- 
pealed, may  not  be  privileged  to  hold,  along 
with  the  spiritual  office  and  stipend,  a  commission 
in  the  army  or  the  civil  list,  in  commendam:  for,  as 
I  take  it,  the  church  of  England  is  the  only  body 
of  Christians,  which  in  effect  disqualifies  those  who 
are  employed  to  preach  its  doctrine,  from  sharing 
in  ,the  oivil  power,  farther  than  as  senators ;  yet 
this  was  a  privilege  begun  in  times  of  popery, 
many  hundred  years  before  the  reformation,  and 
woven  with  the  very  institution  of  our  limited 
monarchy. 

There  is  indeed  another  method,  whereby  the 
stipends  of  dissenting  teachers  may  be  raised,  and 
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the  farmer  much  relieved ;  if  it  should  be  thought 
proper  to  reward  a  'people  so  deserving,  and  so 
loyal  by  their  principles.  Every  bishop,  upon  the 
vacancy  of  a  church-living,  can  sequester  the  pro- 
fits for  the  use  of  the  next  incumbent.  Upon  a 
lapse  of  half  a  year,  the  donation  falls  to  the 
archbishop,  and  after  a  full  year  to  the  crown, 
during  pleasure.  Therefore  it  would  be  no  hard- 
ship for  any  clergyman  alive,  if  (in  those  parts  of 
Ireland,  where  the  number  of  sectaries  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  conformists)  the  profits,  when  se- 
questered, might  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
dissenting  teacher,  who  has  so  many  souls  to  take 
care  of:  whereby  the  poor  tenants  would  be  much 
relieved  in  those  hard  times,  and  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  pay  their  tents. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  in  this  matter, 
against  which  a  remedy  does  not  so  readily  occur. 
For,  supposing  the  test  act  repealed,  and  the  dis- 
senters, in  consequence,  fully  qualified  for  all 
secular  employments ;  the  question  may  still  be 
put,  whether  those  of  Ireland  will  be  often  the 
persons  on  whom  they  shall  be  bestowed ;  because 
it  is  imagined  there  may  be  another  seminary  *  in 
view,  more  numerous,  and  more  needy,  as  well  as 
more  meriting,  and  more  easily  contented  with 
such  low  offices ;  which  some  nearer  neighbours 
hardly  think  it  worth  stirring  from  their  chimney- 
sides  to  obtain.  And  I  am  told,  it  is  the  common 
practice  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  that  when  they  see  a  foreign  ^warrn 
at  some  distance,  approaching  with  an  intention 
to  plunder  their  hives,  these  artists  have  a  trick  to 
divert  them  into  some  neighbouring  apiary,  there 
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to  make  what  havoc  they  please.  This  I  should 
not  have  hinted,  if  I  had  not  known  it  already  to 
have  gotten  ground  in  many  suspecting  heads : 
for  it  is  the  peculiar  talent  of  this  nation  to  see 
dangers  afar  off;  to  all  which  I  can  only  say,  that 
our  native  presbyterians  must,  by  pains  and  in- 
dustry, raise  such  a  fund  of  merit,  as  will  answer 
to  a  birth  six  degrees  more  to  the  north.  If  they 
cannot  arrive  at  this  perfection,  as  several  of  the 
established  church  have  compassed  by  indefatig- 
able pains,  I  do  not  well  see  now  their  affairs  will 
much  mend  by  repealing  the  test :  for,  to  be  qua- 
lified by  law  to  accept  an  employment,  and  yet 
to  be  disqualified  in  fact,  as  it  will  much  increase 
the  mortification,  so  it  will  withdraw  the  pity  of 
many  among  their  well-wishers,  and  utterly  de- 
prive them  of  that  merit  they  have  so  long  made, 
of  being  a  loyal,  true,  protestant  people,  perse- 
cuted only  for  religion. 

If  this  happen  to  be  their  case,  they  must  wait 
maturity  of  time;  until  they  can,  by  prudent 
gentle  steps,  make  their  faith  become  the  religion 
established  in  the  nation ;  after  which,  I  do  not  in 
the  least  doubt  that  they  will  take  most  effectual 
methods  to  secure  their  power,  against  those  who 
must  then  be  dissenters  in  their  turn  ;  whereof,  if 
we  may  form  a  future  opinion  from  present  times, 
and  the  dispositions  of  dissenters,  who  love  to  make 
a  thorough  reformation,  the  number  and  qualities 
will  be  very  inconsiderable. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  after 
long  thinking,  given  my  judgment  upon  this  ar- 
duous affair ;  but  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
submission  to  public  wisdom  and  power. 
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Query. 

/Whether  hatred  and  violefice  between  parties 
in  a  state,  be  not  more  inflamed  by  different  views 
of  interest,  than  by  the  greater  or  lesser  differ- 
ences between  them,  either  in  religion  or  govern- 
ment 

Whether  it  be  any  part  of  the  question  at  this 
time,  which  of  the  two  religions  is  worse,  popery 
or  fanaticism;  or  not  rather,  which  of  the  two 
(having  both  the  same  good-will)  is  in  the  hope- 
fullest  condition  to  ruin  the  church  ? 

Whether  the  sectaries,  whenever  they  come  to 
prevail,  will  not  ruin  the  church  as  infallibly  and 
effectually  as  the  papists  ? 

Whether  the  v prevailing  sectaries  could  allow 
liberty  of  conscience  to  dissenters,  without  bely- 
ing all  their  former  practice,  and  almost  all  their 
former  writings  ? 

Whether  nfuiny  hundred  thousand  Scotch  pres- 
byte.rians  are  not  fully  as  virulent  agair^st  the 
episcopal  church,  as  they  are  against  the  papists ; 
or  as  they  would  have  us  think  tli^e  papists  are 
against  them  ? 

Whether  the  Dutch,  who  are  most  distinguished 
for  allowing  liberty  of  conscience,  do  ever  admit 
any  persons,  who  profess  a  different  scheme  of 
worship  from  their  own,  into  civil  employme^ts, 
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although  they  may  be  forced  by  the  nature  of 
their  government  to  receive  mercenary  troops  of 
all  religions? 

Whether  the  dissenters  ever  pretended,  until  of 
late  years,  to  desire  more  than  a  bare  toleration  f 

Whether,  if  it  be  true,  what  a  sorry  pamphle- 
teer asserts,  who  lately  writ  for  repealing  the  test, 
that  the  dissenters  in  this  kingdom  are  equally 
numerous  with  the  churchmen,  it  would  not  be  a 
necessary  point  of  prudence,  by  all  proper  and 
lawful  means,  to  prevent  their  farther  increase? 

The  great  argument  given,  by  those  whom  they 
call  low  churchmen,  to  justify  the  large  tolerations 
allowed  to  dissenters,  has  been ;  that,  by  such  in- 
dulgencies,  the  rancour  of  those  sectaries  would 
gradually  wear  off,  many  of  them  would  come 
over  to  us,  and  their  parties,  in  a  little  time,  crum- 
ble to  nothing. 

Query^  Whether,  if  what  the  above  pamphle- 
teer asserts,  that  the  sectaries  are  equal  in  num- 
bers with  conformists,  be  true,  it  does  not  clearly 
follow,  that  those  repeated  tolerations  have  ope- 
rated directly  contrary,  to  what  those  low-church 
politicians  pretended  to  foresee  and  expect? 

Whether  any  clergyman,  however  dignified  or 
distinguished,  if  he  think  his  own  profession  most 
agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture  and  the  primitive 
church,  can  really  wish  in  his  heart,  that  all  sec- 
taries should  be  upon  an  equal  foot  with  the 
churchmen,  in  the  point  of  civil  power  and  em- 
ployments ? 

Whether  episcopacy,  which  is  held  by  the 
church  to  be  a  divine  and  apostolical  institution, 
be  not  a  fundamental  point  of  religion,  particu- 
larly in  that  essential  one  of  conferring  holy 
orders  ? 

"Vyhether,  by  necessary  consequences,  the  seve^ 
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ral  expedients  among  the  sectaries  to  constitute 
their  teachers,  are  not  absolutely  null  and  void  ? 

Whether  the  sectaries  will  ever  agree  to  accept 
ordination  only  from  bishops  ? 

Whether  the  bishops  and  clergy  will  be  content 
to  give  up  episcopacy,  as  a  point  indifferent,  with- 
out whicn  the  church  can  well  subsist  ? 

Whether  that  great  tenderness  toward  sectaries, 
which  now  so  much  prevails,  be  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fears  of  popery,  or  to  that  spirit  of  atheism, 
deism,  scepticism,  and  universal  immorality,  which 
all  good  men  so  much  lament  ? 

Granting  popery  to  have  many  more  errors  in 
religion,  than  any  one  branch  of  the  sectaries,  let 
lis  examine  the  actions  of  both,  as  they  have  each 
affected  the  peace  of  these  kingdoms,  with  al- 
lowance for  the  short  time  which  the  sectaries  had 
to  act  in,  who  are  in  a  manner  but  of  yesterday, 
TJie  papists,  in  the  time  of  king  James  the  Second, 
used  all  endeavours  to  establish  their  supersti- 
tion, wherein  they  failed  by  the  united  power  of 
English  church  protestants,  with  the  prince  of 
Orange's  assistance.  But  it  cannot  be  asserted, 
that  these  bigotted  papists  had  the  least  design  to 
oppose  or  murder  their  king,  much  less  to  abolish 
kingly  government;  nor  was  it  their  interest  or 
inclination  to  attempt  either. 

On  the  other  side,  the  puritans,  who  had  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
been  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  church's  side,  join- 
ing with  the  Scotch  enthusiasts,  in  the  time  of 
king  Charles  the  First,  were  the  principal  cause 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre,  by  distressing 
that  prince,  and  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
send  over  timely  succours.  And  after  that  prince 
had  satisfied  his  parliament  in  eveiy  single  point 
to  he  complained  of,  the  same  sectaries,  by  poi- 
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ftoning  the  minds  and  affections  qf  the  people, 
with  the  most  false  and  wicked  representations  of 
their  king,  were  able,  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
years,  to  embroil  the  three  nations  in  a  bloody 
rebellion,  at  the  expense  of  many  thousand  lives ; 
to  turn  the  kingly  power  into  anarchy ;  to  murder 
their  prince  in  the  face  of  the  world;  and  (in 
their  own  style)  to  destroy  the  church  root  and 
branch. 

» 

The  account  therefore  stands  thus.  The  papists 
aimed  at  one  pernicious  act,  which  was  to  destroy 
the  protestant  religion ;  wherein  by  God's  mercy, 
and  the  assistance  of  our  glorious  king  William, 
they  absolutely  failed.  The  sectaries  attempted 
the  three  most  infernal  actions  that  could  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  hearts  of  men  forsaken  by 
God ;  which  were,  the  murder  of  a  most  pious 
king,  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  church  j  and  succeeded  in  them 
all.  '  ' 

Upon  which  I  put  the  following  queries ;  Whe- 
ther any  of  those  sectaries  have  ever  yet,  in  a 
solemn  public  manner,  renounced  any  one  of  those 
principles  upon  which  their  predecessors  then 
acted  ? 

Whether,  considering  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  episcopal  church  during  the  course  of  that 
horrid  rebellion,  and  the  consequences  of  it  until 
the  happy  restoration,  it  is  not  manifest,  that  the 
-persecuting  spirit.lies  so  equally  divided  between 
the  papists  and  the  sectaries,  that  a  feather  would 
turn  the  balance  on  either  side  ?    :  . 

And  therefore,,  lastly,  Whether  any  person  of 
common  understanding)  who  professes  himself  a 
member  of  the  church  established,  although  per- 
haps with  little  inward  regard  to ;  any  religion 
(which  is  too  often  the  case)  if  he  loves  the  peace 
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and  welfare  of  his  country,  can,  after  cool  think* 
ing,  rejoice  to  see  a  power  placed  again  in  the 
hands  of  so  restless,  so  ambitious,  and  so  merci* 
less  a  faction,  to  act  over  all  the  same  parts  a  se-^ 
cond  time  ? 

Whether  the  candour  of  that  expression,  so 
frequent  of  late  in  sermons  and  pamphlets,  of  the 
strength  and  number  of  the  papists  in  Ireland,  can 
be  justified?  for,  as  to  their  number,  however 
greats  it  is  always  magnified  in  proportion  to  the 
zeal  or  politics  of  the  speaker  or  writer :  but  it  is 
a  gross  imposition  upon  common  reason,  to  terrify 
us  with  their-  strength.  For  popery,  under  the 
circumstances  it  lies  in  this  kingdom,  although  it 
be  offensive  and  inconvenient  enough  from  the 
consequences  it  has  to  increase  the  rapine,  sloth, 
and  ignorance,  as  well  as  poverty  of  the  natives, 
is  not  properly  dangerous  in  that  sense,  as  some 
would  have  us  take  it ;  because  it  is  universally 
hated  by  every  party  of  a  different  religious  pro* 
fession*  It  is  the  contempt  of  the  wise  ;  the  best 
topic  for  clamours  of  designing  men  ;  but  the  real 
terror  only  of  fools.  The  landed  popish  interest 
in  England  far  exceeds  that  among  us,  even  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  extent  of  each  king* 
dom.  The  little  that  remains  here  is  daily  drop* 
ping  into  protestant  hands,  by  purchase  or  descent ; 
and  that  affected  complaint  of  counterfeit  con* 
verts,  will  fall  with  the  cause  of  it  in  half  a  gene- 
ration, unless  it  be  raised  or  kept  alive  as  a  con* 
tinual  fund  of  merit  and  eloquence.  The  papists 
are  wholly  disarmed :  they  have  neither  courage, 
leaders,  money,  nor  inclinations  to  rebel :  they 
want  every  advantage  which  they  formerly  pos* 
sessed,  to  follow  their  trade ;  and  wherein,  even 
with  those  advantages,  they  always  miscarried : 
they  appear  very  easy  and  satisfied  under  that 
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connivance,  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  whole 
last  reign  ;  nor  ever  scrupled  to  reproach  another 
party,  under  which  they  pretend  to  have  suffered 
so  much  severity. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  must  confess  to 
have  suspended  much  of  my  pity  toward  the  great 
dreaders  of  popery ;  many  of  whom  appear  to  be 
hale,  strong,  active,  young  men;  who,  as  I  am 
told,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  heartily ;  and  are  very 
cheerful  (as  they  have  exceeding  good  reason) 
upon  all  other  subjects.  However,  I  cannot  too 
much  commend  tne  generous  concern  which  our 
neighbours,  and  others  who  come  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  are  so  kind  to  express  for  us  upon 
this  account ;  although  the  former  be  farther  re- 
moved from  the  danger  of  popery,  by  twenty 
leagues  of  salt  water ;  but  this,  1  fear,  is  a  digres- 
sion. 

When  an  artificial  report  was  raised  here  many 
years  ago,  of  an  intended  invasion  by  the  preten- 
der (which  blew  over  after  it  had  done  its  office) 
the  dissenters  argued,  in  their  talk  and  in  their 
pamphlets,  after  this  manner,  applying  themselves 
to  those  oiF  the  church :  "  Gentlemen,  if  the  pre- 
tender had  landed,  as  the  law  now  stands  we 
durst  not  assist  you;  and  therefore,  unless  you 
take  off  the  test,  whenever  you  shall  happen  to  be 
invaded  in  earnest,  if  we  are  desired  to  take  up 
arms  in  your  defence,  our  answer  shall  be,  Pray, 
gentlemen,  fight  your  own  battles  ;  we  will  lie  by 
quietly  ;  conquer  your  enemies  by  yourselves,  if 
you  can ;  we  will  not  do  your  drudgery."  This 
way  of  reasoning  I  have  heard  from  several  of 
their  chiefs  and  abettors,  in  a  hundred  conversa- 
tions ;  and  have  read  it  in  twenty  pamphlets  :  and 
I  am  confident  it  will  be  offered  again,  if  the  pro* 
ject  should  fail  to  take  off  the  test. 
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Upon  which  piece  of  oratory  and  reasoning  I 
form  the  following  query  :  Whether,  in  case  of 
an  invasion  from  the  pretender  (which  is  not  quite 
80  probahle  as  from  the  grand  signior)  the  dissen- 
ters can,  with  prudence  and  safety,  offer  the  same 
plea;  except  they  shall  have  made  a  previous  sti* 
pulation  with  the  invaders  ?  And  whether  the  full 
ireedom  of  their  religion  and  trade,  their  lives, 
properties,  wives  and  children,  are  not,  and  have 
not  always  been  reckoned,  sufficient  motives  for 
repeHing  invasion ;  especially  in  our  sectaries, 
who  call  themselves  the  truest  protestants,  by 
virtue  of  their  pretended  or  real  fierceness  against 
popery  ? 

Whether  omitting  or  neglecting  to  celebrate 
the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  blessed  king 
Charles  the  First,  enjoined  by  act  of  parliament, 
can  be  justly  reckoned  a  particular  and  distin- 
guishing mark  of  good  affection  to  the  present 
government  ? 

Whether,  in  those  churches  where  the  said  day 
is  observed,  it  will  fully  answer  the  intent  of  the 
sad  act,  if  the  preacher  shall  commend,  excuse, 
palliate,  or  extenuate  the  murder  of  that  royal 
martyr ;  and  place  the  guilt  of  that  horrid  rebel- 
lion, with  all  its  consequences,  the  following  usur- 
pations, the  entire  destruction  of  the  church,  the 
cruel  and  continual  persecutions  of  those  who 
could  be  discovered  to  profess  its  doctrines,  with 
the  ensuing  Babel  of  fanaticism,  to  the  account  of 
that  blessed  king ;  who,  by  granting  the  petition 
of  right,  and  passing  every  bill  that  could  be  ask- 
ed for  the  security  of  the  subject,  had,  by  the  con- 
fession of  those  wicked  men  bfifore  the  vvar  be- 
gan, left  them  nothing  more  to  demand  ? 

Whether  such  a  preacher  ^s  I  have  named 
(whereof  there  have  been  more  than  one,  not 
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manv  years  past,  even  in  the  presence  of  vice- 
roys) who  takes  that  course  as  a  means  for  pro- 
motion, may  not  be  thought  to  step  a  little  out  of 
the  common  road,  in  a  monarchy,  where  the  de- 
scendants of  that  most  blessed  martyr  have  reign- 
ed to  this  dav  ? 

I  ground  the  reason  of  making  these  queries  on 
the  title  of  the  act ;  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
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CONCERNING  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  TEST. 


Those  of  either  side  who  have  written  upon  this 
subject  of  the  test,  in  tnaking  or  answering  objec- 
tions, seem  to  fail,  by  not  pressing  sufficiently 
the  chief  point,  upon  which  the  controversy  turns. 
The  arguments  used  by  those  who  write  for  the 
church,  are  very  good  in  their  kind ;  but  will  have 
little  force  under  the  present  corruptions  of  man- 
kind, because  the  authors  treat  this  subject  tail' 
quam  in  rcpublicd  Platonis^  et  non  infcece  Rornulu 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  considering  how 
few  employments  of  any  consequence  fall  to  the 
share  of  those  English  who  are  born  in  this  king- 
dom, and  those  few  very  dearly  purchased,  at  the 
expense  of  conscience,  liberty,  and  all  regard  for 
the  public  good,  they  are  not  worth  contending 
for :  and  if  nothing  but  profit  were  in  the  case,  it 
would  hardly  cost  me  one  sigh,  when  I  should  see 
those  few  scraps  thrown  among  every  species  of 
fanatics,  to  scuffle  for  among  themselves. 

And  this  will  infalUbly  be  the  case,  after  re- 
pealing the  test.  For  every  subdivision  of  sect 
will,  with  equal  justice,  pretend  to  have  a  share ; 
and,  as  it  is  usual  with  sharers,  will  never  think 
they  have  enough,  while  any  pretender  is  left  un-- 
provided.  I  shall  not  except  the  quakers;  be- 
cause, when  the  passage  is  once  let  open  for  sects 
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to  partake  in  public  emolumients,  it  is  very  pro^r 
bable  the  lawnilness  of  taking  oaths,  and  wearing 
carnal  weapons,*  may  be  revealed  to  the  brotherr 
hood :  which  thought,  I  confess,  wasf  first  put  in- 
to my  head  by  one  of  thq  shrewdest  quakers  iij 
this  kingdom,  f 


*^  The  quakers  were  more  likely  to  admit  this  relaxation  of 
their  peculiar  tenets,  as,  upon  their  first  appearance  as  a  sec^ 
they  did  not  by  any  means  profess  the  principle  pf  pon-resistance^ 
which  .they  afterwards  adopted. 

t  The  iguaker  hinted  at  by  Df  Swift  was  Mr  George  >^ook»j 
p,  linen-draper.  .  Iq  a  letter  to  Mr  Pope,  Augf  3Q9  I7l6»  D? 
Swift  says,  ^^  There  is  a  yoyng  ingenious  quaker  in  this  towo, 
who  writes  verses  to  his  mistress,  not  very  correct,  but  in  a  strarn 
purely  what  a  poetical  quaker  Aoukl  do,  oonamending  der  leok 
and  habit,  &c.  It  gave  me  a  hint,  that  a  set  of  qvaker  p^tonik 
might  succeed,  if  our  friend  Gay  would  fancy  it;  and  I  tbink.it 
a  fruitful  subject :  pray  hear  what  he  savs/'«^-Accordingly  Gay 
iwrotc  "  The  Espousal^  a  sober  Eclogue,  between  two  o(^e  Peot 
pie  called  Quakers.'^ 


(  1»J  ) 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 

HEYLIN^S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIANS  * 


This  book,  by  some  errors  and  neglects  in  the 
style,  seems  not  to  have  received  the  author's  last 
correction,  f  It  is  written  with  some  vehemence, 
very  pardonable  in  one  who  had  been  an  observer 
and  a  sufferer,  in  England,  under  that  diabolical 
fanatic  sect,  which  then  destroyed  church  and 
state.  But  by  comparing,  in  my  memory,  what  I 
have  read  in  other  histories,  he  neither  aggravates 
nor  falsifies  any  facts.  His  partiality  appears 
chiefly  in  setting  the  actions  of  Calvinists  in  the 
strongest  light,  without  equally  dwelling  on  those 
of  the  other  side ;  which,  however,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  not  his  proper  business.  And  yet  he 
might  have  spent  some  more  words  on  the  inhu- 
man massacre  of  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  France, 
which  no  provocation  (and  yet  the  king  had  the 
greatest  possible)  could  excuse,  qr  much  extenu- 
ate. The  author,  according  to  the  current  opi- 
nion of  the  age  he  lived  in,  had  too  high  notions 


*  Written  by  the  dean  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  on  one  of 

the  blank  leaves. 

t  It  was  published  in  l670* 
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of  regal  power;  led  by  the  common  mistake  of 
the  term  Supreme  Magistrate,  and  not  rightly- 
distinguishing  between  the  legislature  and  admi- 
nistration :  into  which  mistake  the  clergy  fell  or 
continued,  in  the  reign  pf  Charles  II.  as  I  have 
shown  and  explained  m  a  treatise^  &c. 

J.  SWIFT. 
March  6,  1727-5. 
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RliASONS, 

&UMBLY  OFF£R£i>  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAl^D, 

FOR  REPEALING  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TEST, 
IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  CATHOLICS, 

OTHERWISE  CALLED  ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  AND,  BY 
THEIR  ILL-WILLERS,  PAPISTS. 

DRAWN  PARTLY  FROM  ARGUMENTS  AS  THEY  ARE  CATHOLICS,  A^D 

PARTLY  FROM  ARGUMENTS  COMMON  TO  THEM  WITH  THEIR 

BRETHREN  THE  DISSENTER)^.      1738. 


It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  conqiierot-s  of  this 
kingdom  were  English  catholics,  subjects  to  Eng- 
lish catholic  kings,  from  whom  by  their  valour 
and  success  they  obtained  large  portions  of  land, 
given  them  as  'a  reward  for  their  many  victories 
over  the  Irish ;  to  which  merit  our  brethren  the 
dissenters,  of  any  denomination  whatsoever,  have 
not  the  least  pretensions. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  posterity  of  those  first 
victorious  catholics  were  often  forced  to  rise  in 
their  own  defence  against  new  colonies  from  Eng- 
land, who  treated  them  like  mere  native  Irish 
with  innumerable  oppressions,  depriving  them  of 
their  lands,  and  driving  them  by  force  of  arms  in- 
to the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  till, 
in  the  next  generation,  the  children  of  these  ty- 
rants were  used  in  the  same  manner  by  new  Eng- 
lish adventurers;   which  practice  continued  for 
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many  centuries.  But  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  no  insurrections  were  ever  made,  except  af- 
ter great  oppressions  by  fresh  invaders  :  whereas 
all  the  rebellions  of  puritans,  presbyterians,  inde- 
pendejits^  and  other  sectaries,  cousta»,tly  be^n 
before  any  provocations  were  given,  except  that 
they  were  not  suffered  to  change  the  government 
in  church  and  $tat^,  q>iid  aeise  both  ii>to  t;heir  own 
hands ;  which,  however,  at  last  they  did,  with  the 
murder  of  their  king,  and  of  many  thousands  of 
his  best  subjects. 

The  cathalics  were  always  defenders  of  monar- 
chy, as  constituted  in  these  kingdoms  ;  whereas, 
our  brethren  the  dissenters,  were  always  republi- 
cans both  in  principle  and  practice. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  the  catholics  of  these 
kingdoms,  both  priests  and  laity,  are  true  whigs, 
in  the  best  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word ; 
bearing  as  well  in  their  hearts,  as  in  their  out- 
ward profession,  an  entire  loyalty  to  the  royal 
bouse  of  Hanoverj,  in  the  person  and  posterity  of 
George  II.j  against  the  pretender  and  all  his  ad- 
herents ;  to  whieh  th^y  think  themselves  bound 
in  gratitude,  as  well  as  conscience,  by  the  lenity 
wherewith  they  have  been  treated  since  the  death 
of  queen  Anne,  so  different  from  what  they  suf- 
fered in  the  four  last  years  of  that  princess,  du- 
ring the  administration  of  that  wicked  minister 
the  earl  of  Oxford. 

The  catholics  of  thi^  kingdom  humbly  hope, 
that  they  have  aX  least  as  fair  a  title,  as  any  of 
their  brother  dissenters,  to  the  appellation  of  pro- 
tectants. They  have  always  protested  against  the 
selling,  dethroning,  or  murdering  their  kings,; 
against  the  usurpations  and  avarice  of  the  court 
of  Rome ;  against  Deism,  Atheism,  Sociijianism, 
Quakerism,  Muggletonianism,  Fanaticism,  Brown- 
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istf),  an  well  as  against  all  Jeixi^s,  Turks,  infidels^ 
and  heretics.  Whereat  the  title  of  ptotestants 
assumed  by  the  whole  herd  of  dissenters  (except 
ourselves)  depends  entirely  upon  their  protesting 
against  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters, 
with  their  revenues,  and  the  whole  hierarchy ; 
which  are  the  very  expressions  used  in  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,*  where  the  word  popery  is 
only  mentioned  ad  invidiam;  because  the  catho-^ 
lies  agree  with  the  episcopal  church  in  those  fun- 
damentals. 

Although  the  catholics  cannot  deriy^  that  in  the 
great  rebellion  against  king  Charles  I.  more  sol« 
dieits  of  their  religion  were  in  the  parliament  army 
than  in  his  majesty's  troops ;  and  that  many  je-^ 
suits  and'  friars  went  about,  in  the  disguise  of  ores- 
byterian  and  independent  ministers,  to  preach  up 
rebellion,  as  the  best  historians  of  those  times  in*- 
form  us  J  yet  the  bulk  of  catholics  in  both  king- 
doms preserved  their  loyalty  entire. 

The  catholics  have  some  reason  to  think  it  a 
little  hard,  when  their  enemies  will  not  please  to 
distinguish  between  the  rebellious  riot  committed 
by  that  brutal  ruffian  sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  with  his 
tumultuous  crew  of  rabble,  and  the  forces  raised 
afterward  by^  the  catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
the  English  pale,  in  defence  of  the  king,  after  the 
English  rebellion  began.  It  is  well  known  that 
his  majesty's  affairs  Were  in  great  distraction  somc^ 
time  befbre,  by  an  invasion  of  the  covenanting 

*  The  fiolf  mo  Itague  and  oovenant,  in  the  rebeliion  agiiinst  king 
Charles  L  1643^;  of  ^icb  it  was  a  principal  object.  *^  to  endea«- 
▼our  the  extirpation  of  prelacy*  that  is,  chnrcb  government  by 
archbishops,  bishops,,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  episcoj^al 
officers  depending  on  thai  hierarchy/^ 
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Scottish  kirk  rebels,  and  by  the  base  terms  the 
king  was  forced  to  accept,  that  they  might  be 
kept  in  quiet,  at  a  juncture  when  he  was  every 
hour  threatened  at  home  by  that  fanatic  party, 
which  soon  after  set  all  in  a  flame.  And  if  the 
catholic  army  in  Ireland  fought  for  their  king, 
against  the  forces  sent  over  by  the  parliament, 
then  in  actual  rebellion  against  him,  what  person 
of  loyal  principles  can  be  so  partial  as  to  dieny  that 
they  did  their  duty,  by  joining  with  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  and  other  commanders,  who  bore  their 
commissions  from  the  king?  For  which  great 
numbers  of  them  lost  their  lives  and  forfeited  their 
estates ;  a  great  part  of  the  latter  being  now  pos- 
sessed by  many  descendants  from  those  very  men, 
who  had  drawn  their  swords  in  the  service  of  that 
rebellious  parliament,  which  cut  off  his  head  and 
destroyed  monarchy.  And  what  is  more  amazing, 
although  the  same  persons,  when  the  Irish  were 
entirely  subdued,  continued  in  power  under  the 
rump,  were  chief  confidants  and  faithful  subjects 
to  Cromwell,  yet,  being  wise  enough  to  foresee  a 
restoration,  they  seized  the  forts  and  castles  here 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  brethren  in  rebellion, 
for  the  service  of  the  king ;  just  saving  the  tide, 
and  putting  in  a  stock  of  merit  sufficient  not  only 
to  preserve  the  land  which  the  catholics  lost  by 
their  loyalty,  but  likewise  to  preserve  their  civil 
and  military  employments,  or  be  higher  advanced. 
Those  insurrections  wherewith  the  catholics  are 
charged,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  great  English  rebellion,  were  oc- 
casioned by  many  oppressions  they  lay  under. — 
They  had  no  intention  to  introduce  a  new  reli- 
gion, but  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  preserving  the 
old ;  the  very  samfe  which  their  ancestors  profess- 
ed from  the  time  th^t  Christianity  was  first  ia- 
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trqduced  into  this  island,  which  Was  by  catholics ; 
but  whether  mingled  with  corruptions,  as  some 
pretend,  does  not  belong  to  the  question.  They 
had  no  design  to  change  the  government ;  they 
never  attempted  to  fight  against,  to  imprison,  to 
betray,  to  sell,  to  bring  to  a  trial,  or  to  murder 
their  king.  The  schismatics  acted  by  a  spirit  di- 
rectly contrary  ;  they  united  in  a  solemn  league 
and  covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiri- 
tual government,  established  in  all  Christian  na- 
tions, and  of  apostolic  institution ;  concluding  the 
tragedy  with  the  murder  of  the  king,  in  cold 
blood,  and  upon  mature  deliberation ;  at  the  same 
time  changing  the  monarchy  into  a  commonwealth. 

The  catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  great  rebellion, 
lost  their  estates  for  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
king.  The  schismatics,  who  cut  oiF  the  fathers 
head,  forced  the  son  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  over- 
turned the  whole  ancient  frame  of  government, 
religious  and  civil ;  obtained  grants  of  those  very 
estates  which  the  catholics  lost  in  defence  of  the 
ancient  constitution,  many  of  which  estates  are  at 
this  day  possessed  by  the  posterity  of  those  schis- 
matics :  and  thus  they  gained  by  their  rebellion, 
what  the  catholics  lost  by  their  loyalty. 

We  allow  the  catholics  to  be  brethren  of  the 
dissenters ;  some  people  indeed  (which  we  cannot 
allow)  would  have  them  to  be  our  children,  be- 
cause we  both  dissent  from  the  church  established, 
and  both  agree  in  abolishing  this  persecuting  sa- 
cramental test:  by  which  negative  discourage- 
ment, we  are  both  rendered  incapable  of  civil  and 
military  employments.  However,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  bold  familiarity  of  these  schisma- 
tics, in  calling  the  members  of  the  national  church 
their  brethren  and  fellow  protestants.  It  is  true 
that  all  these  sects  (except  the  catholics)  are  pre- 
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thren  to  each  Other  in  faction,  ignorance,  inxcpAty^ 
pcrverseness,  pride,  and  (if  we  except  the  quakers^ 
m  rebellion.  Biit  how  the  churchmen  can*  be  sty- 
led their  fellow  protestants,  we  cannot  compre-< 
hend :  because,  when  the  whole  Babel  of  secta^ 
fies  joined  against  the  church,  the  king,  and  th^ 
nobility,  for  twenty  years,  in  a  match  at  football, 
where  the  proverb  expressly  tells  us  that  all  are 
fellows ;  while  the  three  kingdoms  were  tossed 
to  and  fro,  the  churches  and  cities  and  royal  pa-^ 
laces  shattered  to  pieces  by  their  balls,  their  buf--^ 
fets,  and  their  kicks;  the  victors  would  allow  na 
more  fellows  at  football;  but  murdered,  seques« 
tered,  plundered,  deprived,  banished  to  the  plan« 
tations,  or  enslaved  all  their  opposers,  who  had 
lost  the  game. 

It  is  said  the  world  is  governed  by  opinion  i 
and  politicians  assure  us  that  all  power  is  founded 
thereupon.  Wherefore,  as  all  human  creatures 
are  fond  to  distraction  of  their  own  opinions^  and 
so  much  the  more  as  those  opinions  are  absurd^ 
ridiculous,  or  of  little  moment,  it  must  follow^ 
that  they  are  equally  fond  of  power.  But  no  opi- 
nions are  maintained  with  so  much  obstinacy  as 
those  in  religion,  especially  by  such  zealots  who 
never  bore  tne  least  regard  to  religion,  conscience, 
honour,  justice,  truth,  mercy,  or  common  morali- 
ty, farther  than  in  outward  appearance,  under  the' 
mask  of  hypocrisy,  to  promote  their  diabolical  de- 
signs. And  therefore  bishop  Burnet,  one  of  their 
oracles,  tells  us  honestly,  that  the  saints  of  thos^p 
fanatic  times  pronounced  themselves  above  mora- 
Kty ;  which  they  reckoned  among  beggarly  ele- 
ments ;  but  the  meaning  of  these  two  last  words^ 
thus  applied,  we  confess  to  be  above  our  under-^ 
standing. 

Among  those  kingdoms  and  states  w^iich  firs* 
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embraced  the  reformation,  England  appears  to 
have  received  it  in  the  most  regular  way  :  where 
it  wa^  introduced  in  a  peaceable  manner,  by  the 
supreme  power  of  a  king  *  and  the  three  estates 
in  parliament ;  to  which,  as  the  highest  legislative 
authority,  all  subjects  are  bound  passively  to  sub- 
mit. Neither  was  there  much  blood  shed  on  so 
great  a  change  of  religion.  But  a  considerable 
number  of  lords,  and  other  persons  of  quality 
through  the  kingdom,  still  continued  in  their  old 
fahh,  and  were,  notwithstanding  their  difference 
in  religion,  employed  in  offices  civil  as  well  as 
military,  more  or  less  in  every  reign,  until  the 
test  act  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  11.  However, 
from  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  number  of 
catholics  gradually  and  considerably  lessened. 
So  that  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  L  England 
became  in  a  great  degree  a  protestant  kingdom, 
without  taking  the  sectaries  into  the  number ;  the 
legality  whereof,  with  respect  to  human  laws,  the 
catholics  never  disputed ;  but  the  puritans,  and 
other  schismatics,  without  the  least  pretence  to 
any  such  authority,  by  an  open  rebellion  de- 
stroyed that  legal  reformation,  as  we  observed 
before,  murdered  their  king,  and  changed  the 
monarchy  into  a  republic.  It  is  therefore  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  catholics,  in  such  a  Babel 
of  religions,  chose  to  adhere  to  their  own  faith 
left  them  by  their  ancestors,  rather  than  seek  for 
a  better  among  a  rabble  of  hypocritical,  rebelli- 
ous, deluding  knaves,  or  deluded  enthusiasts. 

We  repeat  once  more,  that  if  a  national  religion 
be  changed  by  the  supreme  legislative  power,  we 
cannot  dispute   the   human   legality  of  such  a 
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change.  But  we  humbly  conceive,  that  if  sLny 
considerable  party  of  men,  which  differs  from  an 
establishment  either  old  or  new,  can  deserve  li- 
berty of  conscience,  it  ought  to  consist  of  those, 
who,  for  want  of  conviction,  or  of  right  under- 
standing the  merits  of  each  cause,  conceive  them- 
selves bound  in  conscience  to  adhere  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  ancestors ;  because  they  are,  of  all 
others,  least  likely  to  be  authors  of  innovations 
either  of  church  or  state. 

On  the  other  side ;  if  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion be  founded  upon  rebellion  against  the  king, 
without  whose  consent,  by  the  nature  of  our  con- 
stitution, no  law  can  pass ;  if  this  reformation  be 
introduced  by  only  one  of  the  three  estates,  I 
mean  the  commons,  and  not  by  one  half  even  of 
those  commons,  and  this  by  the  assistance  of  a 
rebellious  army ;  again,  if  this  reformation  were 
carried  on  by  the  exclusion  of  nobles  both  lay  and 
spiritual  (who  constitute  the  other  part  of  the 
three  estates),  by  the  murder  of  their  king,  and  by 
abolishing  the  whole  system  of  government ;  the 
catholics  cannot  see  why  the  successors  of  those 
schismatics,  who  are  universally  accused  by  all 
parties,  except  themselves  and  a  few  infamous 
abettors,  for  still  retaining  the  same  principles  in 
religion  and  government,  under  which  their  pre- 
decessors acted,  should  pretend  to  a  better  share 
of  civil  or  military  trust,  profit,  and  power,  than 
the  catholics;  who,  during  all  that  period  of 
twenty  years,  were  continually  persecuted  with 
the  utmost  severity,  merely  on  account  of  their 
loyalty  and  constant  adherence  to  kingly  power^ 

We  now  come  to  those  arguments  for  repealing 
the  sacramental  test,  which  equally  affect  the 
catholics,  and  their  brethren  the  dissenters. 

First,  we  agree  with  our  fellow  dissenters,  that 
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persecution  merely  for  conscience'  sake  is  against 
the  genius  of  the  gospel.  And  so  likewise  is  any 
law  for  depriving  men  of  their  natural  and  civil 
rights,  which  they  claim  as  men.  We  are  also 
ready  enough  to  allow,  that  the  smallest  negative 
discouragements  for  uniformity's  sake,  are  so 
many  persecutions ;  because  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  is  in  some  degree  a  real 
ivound,  as  much  as  a  stab  through  the  heart.  In 
like  manner,  an  incapacity  by  law  for  any  man 
to  be  made  a  judge,  a  colonel,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  merely  on  a  point  of  conscience,  is  a  ne- 
gative discouragement,  and  consequently  a  real 
persecution :  for  in  this  case,  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  quoted  in  the  margin  *  puts  a  very  per- 
tinent and  powerful  question :  If  God  be  the  sole 
lord  of  the  conscience,  why  should  the  rights  of 
conscience  be  subject  to  human  jurisdiction  ? 
Now  to  apply  this  to  the  catholics ;  the  belief  of 
transubstantiation  is  a  matter  purely  of  religion 
and  conscience,  which  does  not  affect  the  politi- 
cal interest  of  society,  as  such :  therefore,  why 
should  the  rights  of  conscience,  whereof  God  is 
the  sole  lord,  be  subject  to  human  jurisdiction  ? 
And  why  should  God  be  deprived  of  this  right 
over  a  catholic's  conscience,  any  more  than  over 
that  of  any  other  dissenter? 

And  whereas  another  author  among  our  bre- 
thren the  dissenters,  has  very  justly  complained, 
that  by  this  persecuting  test  act,  great  numbers 
of  true  protestants  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  fly  to  the  plantations,  rather  than 
stay  here  branded  with  an  incapacity  for  civil  and 
military  employments ;  we  do  affirm,  that  the  ca- 
tholics can  bring  many  more  instances  of  the 


*  Reasons  for  the  repealing  of  the  Sacramental  Test 
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same  kind ;  some  thousands  of  their  religion  kave 
been  forced  by  the  racramental  test  to  retire  into 
other  countries,  rather  than  live  here  under  the 
incapacity  of  wearing  swords^  sitting  in  parliar 
ment,  and  getting  that  share  of  power  and  prc^t 
which  belongs  to  them  as  fellow  Christians,  where* 
of  they  are  deprived  merely  upon  account  of  c^mr 
science,  which  would  not  allow  them  to  take  the 
sacrament  after  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  li- 
turgy. Hence  it  clearly  follows,  in  the  words  of 
the  same  author,  *  That  if  we  catholics  are  incapa- 
ble of  employment,  we  are  punished  for  our  dis- 
sent, that  is,  for  our  conscience,  which  wholly 
turns  upon  political  considerations. 

The  catholics  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
king's  supremacy,  whenever  their  brethren  the 
dissenters  shall  please  to  show  them  an  example. 

Farther,  the  catholics,  whenever  their  religion 
shall  come  to  be  the  national  established  faith, 
are  willing  to  undergo  the  same  test  offered  by 
the  author  already  quoted.  His  words  are  these  ; 
'^  To  end  this  debate,  by  putting  it  upon  a  foot 
which  I  hope  will  appear  to  every  impartial  per- 
son a  fair  and  equitable  one,  we  catholics  pro- 
pose, with  submission  to  the  proper  judges,  that 
effectual  security  be  taken  against  persecution, 
by  obliging  all  who  aure  admitted  into  places  of 
power  and  trust,  whatever  their  religious  profes- 
sion be,  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  disclaim 
persecuting  principles/'  It  is  hoped  the  public 
will  take  notice  of  these  words,  "  Whatever  their 
religious  profession  be  f  which  plainly  include 
the  catholics ;  and  for  which  we  return  thanks  to 
our  dissenting  brethren. 

And  whereas  it  is  objected  by  those  of  the  esta- 


*  See  Reasons  against  the  Test* 
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bliishefd  eburch,  that  if  the  schismatics  and  fanatics 
were  oiice  put  into  ^  capacity  of  possessing  civil 
and  niilitary  employments,  they  would  never  be 
at  ^ease,  till  they  had  raised  their  own  way  of 
worship  into  the  aational  religion,  through  all 
his  majesty's  dominions,  eq^ual  with  the  true  or- 
thodox Scottish  kirk  ;  which  when  they  had  once 
t>r0ught  to  pass,  they  would  no  more  allow  liberty 
of  conscience  to  episcopal  dissenters,  than  they 
did  in  the  time  of  the  great  English  rebellion^  and 
in  the  succeeding  fanatic  anarchy,  till  the  king 
was  restored.      There  is  another  very   learned 
schisioatieal  pamphleteer,  ^  who,  in  answer  to  a 
malignant  libel,  called  The  Presbyterian  Plea  of 
Merits  Sgc.  clearly  wipes  off  this  aspersion,  by  as- 
suring all  episcopal  protestants  of  the  present 
church,  upon  his  own  word,  and  to  his  knowledge, 
that  our  brethren  the  dissenters  will  never  offer 
at  such  an  attempt.    In  like  manner  the  catho- 
lics, when  legally  required,  will  openly  declare, 
upon  their  words  and  honours,  that  as  soon  as 
their  negative  discouragements  and  their  perse- 
cution shall  be  removed^  by  repealing  the  sacra- 
mental test,  they  will  leave  it  entirely  to  the  me- 
rit of  the  cause,  whether  the  kingdom  shall  think 
fit  to  niake  their  faith  the  established  religion 
or  not- 

And  again,  whereas  our  presbyterian  brethren^ 
in  many  of  their  pamphlets,  take  much  offence, 
that  the  great  rebellion  in  England,  the  murder 
of  the  king,  with  the  entire  change  of  religion 
and  government,  are  perpetually  objected  against 
them,  both  in  and  out  of  season,  by  our  common 
(smemy  the  present  conformists;  we  do  declare^ 


fim 
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in  the  defence  of  our  said  brethren,  that  the  re- 
proach aforesaid  is  an  old  worn-out  threadbare 
cant,  whiich  they  always  disdained  to  answer; 
and  I  very  well  remember,  that  having  once  told 
a  certain  conformist,  how  much  I  wondered  to 
hear  him  and  his  tribe  dwelling  perpetually  on 
so  beaten  a  subject,  he  was  pleased  to  divert  the 
discourse  with  a  foolish  story,  which  I  cannot 
forbear  telling  to  his  di3grace.  He  said,  there 
was  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  who,  for  fifteen 
years  together,  preached  every  Sunday  against 
drunkenness :  whereat  the  parishioners  being  much 
offended,  complained  to  the  archbishop ;  who  ha- 
ving sent  for  the  clergyman,  and  severely  repri- 
manded him,  the  minister  had  no  better  an  an- 
swer, than  by  confessing  the  fact ;  adding,  that 
all  the  parish  were  drunkards ;  that  he  desired  to 
reclaim  them  from  one  vice,  before  he  would  be- 
gin upon  another;  and  since  they  still  continued 
to  be  as  great  drunkards  as  before,  he  resolved  to 
go  on,  except  his  grace  would  please  to  forbid 
him. 

We  are  very  sensible  how  h^avy  an  accusation 
lies  upon  the  catholics  of  Ireland  ;  that  some  years 
before  king  Charles  II.  was  restored,  when  theirs 
and  the  king's  forces  were  entirely  reduced,  and 
the  kingdom  declared  by  the  rump  to  be  settled ; 
after  all  his  majesty's  generals  were  forced  to  fly 
to  France,  or  other  countries,  the  heads  of  the 
said  catholics,  who  remained  here  in  an  enslaved 
condition,  joined  to  send  an  invitation  to  the 
duke  of  Lorrain ;  engaging,  upon  his  appearing 
here  with  his  forces,  to  deliver  up  the  whole 
island  to  his  power,  and  declare  him  their  sove- 
reign; which,  after  the  restoration,  was  proved 
against  them  by  dean  Boyle,  since  primate,  who 
produced   the  very  original  instrument  at  the 
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boiard.  The  catholics  freely  acknowledge  the 
fact  to  be  true;  alid  at  the  same  time  appeal 
to  all  the  world,  whether  a  wiser,  a  better,  a 
more  honourable,  or  a  more  justifiable  project 
could  have  been  thought  of.  They  were  then 
reduced  to  slavery  and  beggary  by  the  English 
rebels,  many  thousands  of  them  murdered,  the 
rest  deprived  of  their  estates,  and  driven  to  live 
on  a  small  pittance  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught ; 
at  a  time  whefi  either  the  rump,  or  Cromwell,  ab- 
solutely governed  the  three  kingdoms.  And  the 
question  will  turn  upon  thiS)  whether  the  catho- 
lics, deprived  of  all  their  possessions,  governed 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  in  utter  despair  of  ever 
seeing  the  monarchy  restored,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  they  had  suffered  so  much,  were  to 
be  blamed  for  calling  in  a  foreign  prince  of  their 
own  religion,  \(rho  had  a  considerable  army  to  sup- 
port them,  rather  than  submit  to  so  infamous  a 
usurper  as  Cromwell,  or  such  a  bloody  and  igiio- 
minious  conventicle  as  the  rump.  And  I  have  often 
heard  not  only  our  friends  the  dissenters,  but  even 
our  common  enemies  the  conformists,  who  are  con- 
versant in  the  history  of  those  times,  freely  con- 
fess, that,  considering  the  miserable  situation  the 
Irish  were  then  in,  they  could  not  have  thought 
of  a  braver  or  more  virtuous  attempt ;  by  which 
they  might  have  been  instruments  of  restoring 
the  lawful  monarch,  at  least  to  the  recovery  of 
England  and  Scotland,  from  those  betrayers,  and 
sellers,  and  murderers  of  his  royal  father.     • 

To  conclude :  whereas  the  last  quoted  author 
complains  very  heavily  and  frequently  of  a  brand 
that  lies  upon  them,  it  is  a  great  mistake  :  for  the 
first  original  brand  has  been  long  taken  off;  only 
we  conress  the  scar  will  probably  remain,  and  be 
visible  for  ever  to  those  who  know  the  principles 
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by  which  they  acted,  and  until  those  principles 
shall  be  openly  renounced  :  else  it  must  continue 
to  all  generations,  like  the  mark  set  upon  Cain, 
"which  some  authors  say  descended  to  all  his  pos- 
terity ;  or  like  the  Roman  nose  and  Austrian  lip, 
or  like  the  long  bag  of  flesh  hanging  down  from 
the  gills  of  the  people  in  Piedmont.  But  as  for 
any  brands  fixed  on  schismatics  for  several  years 
past,  they  have  been  all  made  with  cold  iron; 
like  thieves,  who  by  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  are 
condemned  to  be  only  burned  in  the  hand;  but 
escaped  the  pain  and  the  mark  by  being  in  fee 
with  the  jailor.  Which  advantage  the  schismati- 
cal  teachers  will  never  want,  who,  as  we  are  as^ 
sured,  and  of  which  there  is  a  very  fresh  instance, 
Lave  the  souls  and  bodies  and  purses  of  the  peo- 
ple a  hundred  times  more  at  their  mercy  than  the 
catholic  prieats  could  ever  pretend  to. 

Theretore,  upon  the  whole,  the  catholics  do 
humbly  petition  (without  the  least  insinuation  of 
threatenmg)  that  upon  this  favourable  juncture 
their  incapacity  for  civil  and  military  employments 
may  be  wholly  taken  off,  for  the  very  same  rea- 
sons (beside  others  more  cogent)  that  are  now  of- 
fered by  their  brethren  the  dissenters. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall 
ever  pray,  &c.  * 

Dubliny  Nov.  I? S3* 


*  In  this  controversy  the  author  was  again  victorious,  for  tho 
test  was  not  repealed. 


ESSAYS, 


PERIODICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


PREDICTIONS,  &c. 

EvBKT  age  has  its  appropriate  follies ;  and  one  by  which  the 
epening  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  peculiarly  marked,  was  the 
general  credit  given  to  the  predictions  of  almanack-makerSy  or,  as 
they  chose  more  learnedly  to  design  themselves,  Philo*Maths.  la 
the  seventeenth  century  this  character  had  been  assumed  by  men, 
whose  learning  ought  to  have  placed  them  above  such  scandalous 
imposition ;  and  believed  in  by  others,  whose  unquestioned  talents 
renders  their  credulity  almost  miraculous.  Among  the  latter  we 
ma}^  rank  Dry  den,  and  among  the  former  Ashmole  and  Lilly. 
Even  the  sceptical  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  while  he  denies  the  capa* 
city  of  astrologers,  does  not  venture  to  dispute  the  reality  of  the 
science. 

**  Nor  do  we  hereby  reject  a  sober  and  regulated  astrology ;  we 
hold  there  is  more  truth  therein  than  in  astrologers;  in  some  more 
than  many  allow,  yet  in  none  so  much  as  some  pretend.  We  deny 
not  the  influence  of  the  stars,  but  often  suspect  the  due  applica<« 
tion  thereof;  for  though  we  should  affirm  that  all  things  were  in 
all  things;  that  heaven  were  but  earth  celestafied,  and  earth  but 
heaven  terrestrifled,  or  that  each  part  above  had  an  influence  upon 
its  divided  affinity  below ;  yet  how  to  single  out  these  relations, 
and  duly  to  apply  their  actions,  is  a  work  oftimes  to  be  effected 
by  some  revelation  and  cabala  from  above,  rather  than  any  philo* 
sopby  or  speculation  here  below.''-— Brown's  Vulgar  ErrorSf 
Book  iv.  p.  195,  edit  2.  l650. 

The  art,  however,  about  1708,  was  gradually  passing  into  con<* 
tempt,  and  its  professors,  although  their  lucubrations  continued 
to  interest  the  community  at  large,  had  only  impudence  and  cant 
to  sustain  their  stately  pretensions  to  vaticination.  The  solemn, 
ambiguous,  and  authoritative  style  assumed  by  these  astrologers, 
afforded  an  ample  fund  for  the  exercise  of  Swift's  irony,  who  has 
imitated,  with  exquisite  dexterity,  the  mysterious  style  of  their 
annual  predictions. 

It  is  said  that  his  choice  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  a  name  since  sq 
well  known,  was  owing  to  his  finding  the  surname  upon  a  lock* 
smith's  sign* 

The  predictions  are  placed  before  the  Periodical  Essays,  be« 
cause  they  gave  rise  to  the  Tatler^  to  which  Swift  made  freqvent 
contributions. 
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PREDICTIONS 

FOR 

THE  YEAR  1708. 

WHEREIK  THE  MONTH,  AND  THE  PAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  ARE 
SET  DOWN,  THE  PERSONS  NAMED,  AND  THE  GREAT  ACTIONS 
AND  EVENTS  OF  NEXT  YEAR  PARTICULARLY  RELATED,  AS 
THEY  WILL  COME  TO  PASS.  WRITTEN  TO  PREVENT  THE  PEO- 
PLE OF  ENGLAND  FROM  BEING  FARTHER  IMPOSED  ON  BY 
VULGAR  ALMANACK-MAKERS. 

By  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq. 


I  HAVE  considered  the  gross  abuse  of  astrology 
in  this  kingdom,  and  upon  debating  the  matter 
with  myself,  I  could  not  possibly  lay  the  fault 
upon  the  art,  but  upon  those  gross  impostors,  who 
set  up  to  be  the  artists,.  I  know  several  learned 
men  have  contended,  that  the  whole  is  a  cheat; 
that  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  imagine,  the  stars 
can  have  any  influence  at  all  upon  human  actions, 
thoughts,  or  inclinations;  and  whoever  has  not 
bent  his  studies  that  way  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  so,  when  he  sees  in  how  wretched  a 
manner  that  noble  art  is  treated,  by  a  few  mean 
illiterate  traders  between  us  and  the  stars ;  w;ho 
import  a  yearly  stock  of  nonsense,  lies,  folly,  and 
impertinence,  which  they  offer  to  the  world  as 
genuine  from  the  planets^  though  they  descend 
from  no  greater  a  height  than  their  own  brains. 

I  intend,  in  a  short  time,  to  publish  a  large  and 
rational  defence  of  this  art,  and  therefore  shall  say 
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no  more  in  its  justification  at  present,  than  that 
it  has  heen  in  all  ages  defended  by  many  learned 
men,  and  among  the  rest  by  Socrates  himself; 
whom  I  look  upon  as  undoubtedly  the  wisest  of 
uninspired  mortals  :  to  which  if  we  add,  that  those 
who  have  condemned  this  art,  though  otherwise 
learned,  have  l^een  such  as  either  did  not  apply 
their  studies  this  way,  or  at  least  did  not  succeed 
in  their  applicaiions,  their  testimony  will  not  be 
of  much  weight  to  its  disadvantage,  since  they 
are  liable  to  the  common  objection,  of  condemn- 
ing what  they  aid  not  understand. 

Nor  am  I  at  all  offended,  or  do  I  think  it  an 
injury  to  the  arl%  when  I  see  the  common  dealers 
in  it,  the  students  in  astrology,  the  philomaths, 
and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  treated  by  wise  men 
with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt;  but  I  rather 
wonder,  when  I  observe  gentlemen  in  the  country, 
rich  enough  to  serve  the  nation  in  parliament,' 
poring*  in  Partridge's  almanack,  to  find  out  the 
events  of  the  year,  at  home  and  abroad  :  not  da- 
rinff  to  propose  a  hunting  ipatch,  till  Gadbury  * 
or  he  h^ve  fixed  the  weather. 

I  will  allow  either  of  the  two  I  have  mention- 
ed, or  any  other  of  the  fraternity,  to  be  not  only 
astrologers,  but  conjurers  too,  if  I  do  not  produce 
a  hundred  instances  in  all  their  alma,nacks,  to 
convince  any  reasonable  man,  that  they  do  not  so 


fmmm 


*  John  Gadbury,  bred  a  tailor,  but  an  Oxford  tailor,  longpub- 
lishjed  an  almanack,  which  vied  in  reputation  with  that  of  Par* 
tridge,  who,  being  a  mean  London  shoemaker,  could  hardly  be 
supposed  to  possess  equal  science.  He  made  it  made  up,  however, 
in- effrontery  ;  and  this  shoemaker  and  tailor  found  partizans,  who 
ranked  in  their  separate  factions ;  while  they  disputed  each  other's 
claims  to  prophetical  accuracy,  and  to  knowledge  of  the  hidden  in 
fluence  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
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much  as  underatand  common  grammar  and  syn- 
tax ;  that  they  are  not  able  to  spell  any  word  out 
of  the  usual  road,  nor,  even  in  their  prefaces,  to 
write  common,  sense,  or  intelligible  English.  Then, 
for  their  observations  and  predictions,  they  are 
such  as  will  equally  suit  any  age  or  country  in 
the  world,  "  This  month  a  certain  great  person 
will  be  threatened  with  death  or  sickness."  This 
the  newspapers  will  tell  them ;  for  there  we  find 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  no  month  passes  with- 
out the  death  of  some  person  of  note ;  and  it 
would  be  hard,  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  when 
there  are  at  least  two  thousand  persons  of  note  in 
this  kingdom,  many  of  them  old,  and  the  almanack- 
maker  has  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  sickliest 
season  of  the  year,  where  he  ma^  fix  his  predic- 
tion. Again,  "  This  month  an  eminent  clergyman 
will  be  preferred ;"  of  which  there  may  be  many 
hundreds,  half  of  them  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
Then,  "  such  a  planet  in  such  a  house  shows  great 
machinations^  plots,  and  conspiracies^  that  may  in 
time  be  brought  to  light :"  after  which,  if  we  hear 
of  any  discovery,  the  astrologer  gets  the  honour ; 
if  not,  his  predictions  still  stand  good.  And  at 
last,  "  God  preserve  king  William  from  all  his 
open  and  secret  enemies.  Amen."  When  if  the 
king  should  happen  to  have  died,  the  astrologer 
plainly  foretold  it^  otherwise  it  passes  but  for  the 

fiious  ejaculation  of  a  loyal  subject :  though  it  un- 
uckily  happened  in  some  of  their  almanacks,  that 
poor ,  king  William  was  prayed  for  many  months 
after  he  was  dead,  because  it  fell  out,  that  he 
died  about  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

To  mention  no  more  of  their  impertinent  pre- 
dictions^  what  have  we  to  do  with  their  advertise- 
ments about  "  pills  and  drinks  for  the  venereal 

disease?*'  or  their  mutual  quarrels  in  verse  and 

11 
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prose  of  whig  and  tory,  wherewith  the  stars  have 
little  to  do  ? 
*  Having  long  observed  and  lamented  these,  and 
a  hundred  other  abuses  of  this  art  too  tedious  to 
repeat,  I  resolved  to  proceed  in  a  new  way,  which 
I  doubt  not  will  be  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  kingdom  :  I  can  this  year  produce  but  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  I  design  for  the  future;  having 
employed  most  part  of  my  time,  in  adjusting  and 
correcting  the  calculations  I  made  for  some  years 
past,  because  I  would  offer  nothing  to  the  world, 
of  which  I  am  not  as  fully  satisfied,  as  that  I  am 
now  alive.  For  these  two  last  years  I  have  not 
failed  in  above  one  or  two  particulars,  and  those 
of  no  very  great  moment.  I  exactly  foretold  the 
miscarriage  at  Toulon,  *  with  all  its  particulars ; 
and  the  loss  of  admiral  Shovel,  f  though  I  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  day,  placing  that  article  about 
thirty-six  hours  sooner  than  it  happened;  but 
upon  reviewing  my  schemes,  I  quickly  found  the 
cause  of  that  error.  I  likewise  foretold  the  bat- 
tle of  Almanza  J  to  the  very  day  and  hour,  with 
the  loss  on  both  sides,  and  the  consequences  there- 
of. V  All  which  I  showed  to  some  friends  many 
months  before  they  happened ;  that  is,  I  gave 
them  papers  sealed  up,  to  open  at  such  a  time, 
after  which  they  weie  at  liberty  to  read  them; 
and  there  they  found  my  predictions  true  in  every 
article,  except  one  or  two  very  minute. 

As  for  the  few  following  predictions  I  now  offer 
the  world,   I  forbore  to  publish  them,  till  I  had 


*  An  attempt  was  made  to  besiege  Toulon  in  1707,  by  prince^ 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  supported  by  the  English  fleeV 
under  sir  Cloudesly  Shove],  but  it  miscarried. 

t  Sir.  Cloudesly  Shovel's  fleet  was  wrecked  Oct.  22,  17.67. 

X  The  battle  of  Almanza  was  fought  April  25,  1707. 
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perused  the  several  almanacks  for  the  year  we 
are  now  entered  upon.  I  found  them  all  in  the 
usual  strain,  and  I  beg  the  reader  will  compare 
their  manner  with  mine :  and  here  I  make  bold  to 
tell  the  world,  that  I  lay  the  whole  credit  of  my 
art  upon  the  truth  of  these  predictions  ;  and  I  will 
be  content,  that  Partridge,  and  the  rest  of  his 
clan,  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat  and  impostor,  if  I 
fail  in  any  single  particular  of  moment.  I  be- 
lieve, any  man  who  reads  this  paper,  will  look 
upon  me  to  be  at  least  a  person  of  as  much  hones- 
ty and  understanding,  as  a  common  maker  of  al- 
manacks. I  do  not  lurk  in  the  dark ;  I  am  not 
wholly  unknown  in  the  world;  I  have  set  my 
name  at  length  to  be  a  mark  of  infamy  to  man- 
kind, if  they  shall  find  I  deceive  them. 

In  one  thing  I  must  desire  to  be  forgiven,  that 
I  talk  more  sparingly  of  home  affairs  :  as  it  would 
be  imprudence  to  discover  secrets  of  state,  so  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  my  person;  but  in  smaller 
matters,  and  such  as  are  not  of  public  consequence, 
I  shall  be  very  free :  and  the  truth  of  my  conjec- 
tures will  as  much  appear  from  these  as  the  other. 
As  for  the  most  signal  events  abroad  in  France, 
Flanders,  Italy,  and  Spain,  I  shall  make  no  scruple 
to  predict  them  in  plain  terms  :  some  of  them  are 
of  importance,  and  I  hope  I  shall  seldom  mistake 
the  day  they  will  happen ;  therefore,  I  think  good 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  I  shall  all  along  make 
use  of  the  old  style  observed  in  England,  which 
I  desire  he  will  compare  with  that  of*  the  newspa- 
pers, at  the  time  they  relate  the  actions  I  mention. 

I  must  add  one  word  more  :  I  know  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  several  learned  persons,  who  think 
well  enough  of  the  true  art  of  astrology,  that  the 
stars  do  only  inpline,  and  not  force  the  actions  or 
wills  of  men  :  and  therefore,  however  I  may  pro- 
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eeed  by  right  rules,  yet  I  cannot  in  prudence^  so 
confidently  assure  the  events  will  follow  exactly 
as  I  predict  them. 

I  hope  I  have  maturely  considered  this  objcc* 
tion,  which  in  some  cases  is  of  no  little  weight; 
For  example :  a  man  may,  by  the  influence  of  an 
over- ruling  planet,  be  disposed  or  inclined  to>lu9^ 
rage,  or  avarice,  and  yet  by  the  force  of  reason 
overcome  that  evil  influence;  and  this  was  thd 
case  of  Socrates :  but  the  great  events  of  thcJ 
world,  usually  depending  upon  numbers  of  men^ 
it  cannot  be  expected  they  should  all  unite  td 
cross  their  inclinations,  for  pursuing  a  general  de-^ 
sign,  wherein  they  unanimously  agree.  Besadies, 
the  influence  of  the  stars  reaches  to  many  actions 
and  events,  which  are  not  any  way  in  the  pbwer 
of  reason  ;  as  sickness,  death,  and  what  we  com- 
monly call  accidents,  with  many  more  neediest 
to  repeat. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  my  predictions^ 
which  I  have  begun  to  calculate  from  the  time 
that  the  sun  enters  into  Aries.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  properly  the  beginning  of  the  natural  year. 
I  pursue  them  to  the  time,  that  he  enters  Libra, 
or  somewhat  more,  which  is  the  busy  period  of 
the  year.  The  remainder  I  have  not  yet  adjusted, 
upon  account  of  several  impediments  needless  here 
to  mention :  besides,  I  must  remind  the  reader 
again,  that  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  what  I  design 
in  succeeding  years  to  treat  more  at  large^  if  I 
may  have  liberty  and  encouragement. 

My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will 
mentipn  it,  to  show  how  ignorant  those  sottish 
pretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their  own  concerns  5 
it  relates  to  Partridge  the  almanack-maker ;  I  have 
consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules, 
and  find  he  will  infallibly  die  upon  the  29th  of 
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lUforch  next,  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a  raging 
fever ;  therefore  I^  advise  him  to  consider  of  it, 
and  settle  his  a^airs  in  time. 

The  month  of  April  will  be  observable  for  the 
death  of  many  great  persons.  On  the  4th  will 
die  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris : 
on  the  11th  the  young  prince  of  Asturias,  son  to 
th«  duke  of  Anjou :  on  the  14th  a  great  peer  of 
this  realm  will  die  at  his  country-house :  on  the 
i9t^  an  old  layman  of  great  fame  for  learning: 
and  on  the  23d  an  eminent  goldsmith  in  Lombard- 
street.  ,  I  could  mention  others,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  if  I  did  not  consider  such  events  of  very 
little  use  or  instruction  to  the  reader,  or  to  the 
world. 

As  to  public  affairs :  on  the  7th  of  this  month 
there  will  be  an  insurrection  in  Dauphine,  occa- 
sioned by  the  oppressions  of  the  people,  which 
will  net  be  quieted  in  some  months. 

On  the  15th  will  be  a  violent  storm  on  the 
aputh-east  coast  of  France,  which  will  destroy 
many  of  their  ships,  and  some  in  the  very  har- 
bour. 

The  Jgth  will  be  famous  for  the  revolt  of  a 
whole  4>rovince  or  kingdom,  excepting  one  city, 
by  which  the  affairs  of  a  certain  prince  in  the  al- 
liance will  take  a  better  face. 

May,  against  common  conjectures,  will  be  no 
very  busy  month  in  Europe,  but  very  signal  for 
the  death  of  the  dauphin,  which  will  happen  on 
the  7th,  after  a  short  fit  of  sickness  and  grievous 
torments  with  the  strangury.  He  dies  less  lament- 
ed by  the  court  than  the  kingdom. 

On  the  9th  a  mareschal  of  France  will  break  his 
leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  whether  he  will  then  die  or  not* 

On  the  1 1th  will  begin  a  most  important  siege. 
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which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  will  be  upon :  I  can- 
not be  more  particular;  for,  in  relating  affairs 
that  so  nearly  concern  the  confederates,  and  con- 
sequently this  kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  confine 
myjself,  for  several  reasons  very  obvious  to  the 
reader. 

On  the  15  th  news  will  arrive  of  a  very  surpri- 
sing event,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
expected. 

On  the  19th  three  noble  ladies  of  this  kingdom 
will,  against  all  expectation,  prove  with  child^  to 
the  great  joy  of  their  husbands. 

On  the  23d  a  famous  buffoon  of  the  playhouse 
will  die  a  ridiculous  death,  suitable  to  his  voca- 
tion. 

June.  This  month  will  be  distinguished  at 
home,  by  the  utter  dispersing  of  those  ridiculous 
deluded  enthusiasts,  commonly  called  the  pro- 
phets;* occasioned  chiefly  by  seeing  the  time 
come,  when  many  of  their  prophecies  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  then  finding  themselves  deceived  by 
contrary  events.     It  is  indee^l  to  be  admired,  how 


*  The  protestants  in  Dauphin6,  called  Casimars,  being  drivea 
mad  by  persecution,  became  of  course  enthusiasts,  and  mingled 
mirucjes  and  prophecies  with  their  religious  fervour.  Those  who 
took  refuge  in  England  attracted  great  attention  under  the  title  of 
the  F^nch  prophets,  and  were  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  botk 
from  the  press  and  pulpit.  In  1707-8,  John  Lacy,  Esq.  became  a 
convert;  and,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  these  nonsensical  books, 
called,  **  A  Cry  from  the  Desert,*'  he  confidently  appeals  to  the 
^'  subject  matter  and  (economy  of  four  or  five  hundred  prophetic 
warnings,  given  under  extacy  in  London."  As  impostors  mingled 
among  the  enthusiasts,  the  consequences  began  to  assume  rather 
an  alarming  appearance.  But  they  were  rash  enough  to  undertake 
to  raise  a  man  from  the  dead,  and,  having  of  course  favled,  were 
exposed  to  general  ridicule,  to  which  a  play,  called  "  The  Modem 
Pfophfets/'  written  by  Durfy,  not  a  little  contributed. 
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any  deceiver  can  be  so  weak  to  foretel  things  near 
at  hand,  when  a  very  few  months  must  of  neces- 
sity discover  the  imposture  to  all  the  world ;  in 
this  point  less  prudent  than  common  almanack- 
makers,  who  are  so  wise  to  wander  in  generals,  and 
talk  dubiously,  and  leave  to  the  reader  the  busi- 
ness of  interpreting. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  a  French  general  will 
be  killed  by  a  random  shot  of  a  cannon-ball. 

On  the  6th  a  fire  will  break  out  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  which  will  destroy  above  a  thousand 
houses ;  and  seems  to  be  the  foreboding  of  what 
will  happen,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  about 
the  end  of  the  following  month. 

On  the  10th  a  great  battle  will  be  fought,  which 
will  begin  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon; 
and  last  till  nine  at  night  with  great  obstinacy, 
but  no  very  decisive  event.  I  shall  not  name  th^ 
place,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid  :  but  the  comman- 
ders on  each  left  wing  will  be  killed.  I  see  bon- 
fires, and  hear  the  noise  of  guns  for  a  victory. 

On  the  14th  there  will  be  a  false  report  of  the 
French  king's  death. 

On  the  20th  cardinal  Portocarero  will  die  of  a 
dysentery,  with  great  suspicion  of  poison;  but 
the  report  of  his  intention  to  revolt  to  king  Charles 
will  prove  false. 

July.  The  6th  of  this  month,  a  certain  general 
will,  by  a  glorious  action,  recover  the  reputation 
he  lost  by  former  misfortunes. 

On  the  12th  a  great  commander  will  die  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

On  the  14th  a  shameful  discovery  will  be  made 
of  a  French  Jesuit,  giving  poison  to  a  great  foreign 
general;  and  when  he  is  put  to  the  torture,  he 
will  make  wonderful  discoveries. 

In  short  this  will  prove  a  month  of  great  ac- 
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tion,  if  I  might  have  liberty  to  relate  the  parti- 
culars. 

At  hom^  the  death  of  an  old  famous  senator  will 
happen  on  the  15  th  at  his  country-house,  worn 
out  with  age  and  diseases. 

But  that  which  will  make  this  month  memora* 
hie  to  all  posterity,  is  the  death  of  the  French 
king,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  after  a  week's  sick- 
ness at  Marli,  which  will  happen  on  the  29th, 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  seems  to  be 
an  effect  of  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  followed  by 
a  flux.  And  in  three  days  after  monsieur  Chamil- 
lard  will  follow  his  master,  dying  suddenly  of  an 
apoplexy. 

In  this  month  likewise  an  ambassador  will  die 
in  London ;  but  I  cannot  assign  the  day. 

August.  The  affairs  of  France  will  seem  to  suf- 
fer no  change  for  a  while  under  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's adminiiitration  ;  but  thfe  genius  that  ani- 
mated the  whole  machine  being  gone,  will  be  th6 
cause  of  mighty  turns  and  revolutions  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  new  king  makes  yet  little 
change  either  in  the  army  or  the  ministry ;  but 
the  libels  against  his  grandfather,  that  fly  about 
his  very  court,  give  him  uneasiness. 

I  see  an  express  in  mighty  haste,  with  joy  and 
wonder  in  his  looks,  arriving  by  break  of  day  on 
the  26th  of  this  month,  having  travelled  in  three 
days  a  prodigious  journey  by  land  and  sea.  In 
the  evening  I  hear  bells  and  guns,  and  see  the 
hlazrng  of  a  thousand  bonfires. 

A  young  admiral  of  noble  birth  does  likewise 
this  month  gain  immortal  honour  by  a  great 
achievement. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  are  this  month  entirely 
settled :  Augustus  resigns  his  pretensions,  whicn 
he  had  again  taken  up  for  some  time ;  Stanislaus 
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is  peaceably  possessed  of  the  throne ;  and  the  king 
of  Sw£ulen  declares  for  the  emperor. 

I  cannot  omit  one  particular  accident  here  at 
home ;  that  near  the  end  of  this  month  much  mis* 
chief  will  be  done  at  Bartholomew  fair,  by  the  fall 
of  a  booth. 

September.  This  month  begins  with  a  very 
surprising  fit  of  frosty  weather,  which  will  last 
near  twelve  days. 

The  pope  haying  long  languished  last  month, 
the  swellings  in  his  legs  breaking,  and  the  flesh 
mortifying,  will  die  on  the  1 1  th  instant :  and  in 
three  weeks  time,  after  a  mighty  contest,  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  cardinal  of  the  imperial  faction,  but 
a  native  of  Tuscany,  who  is  now  about  sixty-one 
years  old. 

The  French  army  now  acts  wholly  on  the  de- 
fensive, strongly  fortified  in  their  trenches ;  and 
the  young  French  king  sends  overtures  for  a  trea*- 
ty  of  peace  by  the  duke  of  Mantua ;  which,  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  state,  that  concerns  us  here 
at  home,  I  shall  speak  no  farther  of. 

I  shall  add  but  one  prediction  more,  and  that 
in  mystical  terms,  which  shall  be  included  in  a 
▼erse  out  of  Virgil, 

A&er  erit  jam  Tethyz^  et  altera^  gua  vehatf  Argo, 
DelectoB  heraas* 

■ 

Upon  the  25th  day  of  this  month,  the  fulfilling 
of  this  prediction  will  be  manifest  to  every  body. 

This  is  the  farthest  I  have  proceeded  in  my  cal 
culations  for  the  present  year.  I  do  not  pretend, 
that  these  are  all  the  great  events,  winch  will 
happen  in  this  period,  but  that  those  I  have  set 
down  will  infallibly  come  to  pass.  It  will  perhaps 
still  be  objected,  why  I  have  not  spoke  more  par- 

VOL.  ix»  h 
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ticularly  of  affairs  at  home,  or  of  the  success  of 
our  armies  abroad,  which  I  might,  and  could  very 
largely  have  done ;  but  those  in  power  have  wise- 
ly discouraged  men  from  meddling  in  public  con- 
cerns, and  I  was  resolved  by  no  means  to  give 
the  least  offence.  This  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
it  will  be  a  glorious  campaign  for  the  allies,  wherein 
the  English  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  still  have^ 
their  full  share  of  honour :  that  her  majesty  queen 
Anne  will  continue  in  health  and  prosperity  :  and 
that  no  ill  accident  will  arrive  to  any  in  the  chief 
ministry. 

As  to  the  particular  events  I  have  mentioned, 
the  reader  may  judge  by  the  fulfilling  of  then^ 
whether  I  am  on  the  level  with  common  astrolo- 
gers ;  who,  with  an  old  paltry  cant,  and  a  few 
pothooks  for  planets  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  have, 
m  my  opinion*,  too  long  been  suffered  to  abuse  the 
world:  but  an  honest  physician  ought  not  to  be 
despised,  because  there  are  such  things  as  moun- 
tebanks. I  hope  I  have  some  share  of  reputation, 
which  I  would  not  willingly  forfeit  for  a  frolick 
or  humour  ?  and  I  believe  no  gentleman  who  reads 
this  paper,  will  look  upon  it  to  be  of  the  same  cast 
or  mould  with  the  common  scribbles,  that  are 
every  day  hawked  about.  My  fortune  has  placed 
me  above  the  little  regard  of  writing  for  a  few 
pence,  which  I  neither  value  or  want :  therefore 
let  not  wise  men  too  hastily  condemn  this  essay, 
intended  for  a  good  design,  t6  cultivate  and  im- 
prove an  ancient  art,  long  in  disgrace  by  having 
fallen  into  mean  unskilful  hands.  A  little  time 
will  determine  whether  I  have  deceived  others  or 
myself:  and  I  think  it  no  very  unreasonable  re- 
quest, that  men  would  please  to  suspend  their 
Judgments  till  then.  I  was  once  of  the  opinion 
witn  those,  who  despise  all  predictions  from  the 
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Stars,  till  the  year  1686,  a  man  of  quality  showed 
me,  writtei^  in  hi^  albums*  that  the  most  learned 
astronomer,  captain  Halley,  assured  him,  he  would 
never  believe  any  thing  Of  the  stars'  influence,  if 
there  were  not  a  great  revolution  in  England  in 
the  year  1688.  Since  that  time  I  began  to  have 
other  thoughts,  and  after  eighteen  years  diligent 
study  and  application,  I  think  I  have  no  reason 
to  repent  of  my  pains.  I  shall  detain  the  reader 
no  longer,  than  to  let  him  know,  that  the  ac- 
count I  design  to  give  of  n6xt  year's  events,  shall 
take  in  the  principal  affairs  that  happen  in  £u-» 
rope ;  and  if  I  be  denied  the  liberty  or  offering  it 
to  my  own  country,  I  shall  appeal  to  the  learned 
world,  by  publishing  it  in  Latin>  and  giving  order 
to  have  it  printed  in  HoUaild. 


*  Album  is  the  name  of  a  paper  book,  in  which  it  was  usual  for 
a  man's  friends  to  write  down  a  sentence  with  their  names,  to  keep 
them  in  his  remembrance ;  it  is  still  common  in  some  of  the  foreign 
lkni?ersities« 
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I  HAVE  not  observed,  fox  some  years  p^st,  any  in^ 
significant  paper  to  have  made  more  noise,  or  be 
more  greedily  bought,  than  that  of  these  Predic- 
tions. They  are  the  wonder  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, an  amusement  for  the  better  sort,  and  a  jest 
only  to  the  wise  :  yet  among  these  last,  I  have 
heard  some  very  much  in  doubt,  whether  the  au- 
thor meant  to  deceive  others,  or  is  deceived  him- 
self. Whoever  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  with 
great  art  adjusted  his  paper  both  to  please  the  rab- 
ble, and  to  entertain  persons  of  condition.  The 
writer  is,  without  question,  a  gentleman  of  wit 
and  learning,  although  the  piece  seems  hastily 
written  in  a  sudden  frolick,  with  the  scornful 
thought  of  the  pleasure  he  will  have,  in  putting 
this  great  town  into  a  wonderment  about  nothing ; 
nor  do  I  doubt  but  he,  and  his  friends  in  the  se- 
cret, laugh  pften  and  plentifully  in  a  corner,  to 
reflect  how  many  hundred  thousand  fools  they 
have  already  made.  And  he  has  them  fast  for 
some  time :  for  so  they  are  likely  to  continue  un- 
til his  prophecies  begin  to  fail  in  th^  events. 
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Nay,  it  ijs  a  gr^at  qijesliotj.Jfrhether  tife  miBcat- 
tisge  of  the  two  or  ^jres^^f st^;  will  $0jeQtirely  im^ 
deceive  people,. as^to^huMj^r  them  frqm. expecting 
t|ve^  accomplishment .  of .  ^  test.  I  doubt  not  but 
s^me  thousands  of  these  papers  are  carefully  pre-* 
served  by  as  many  persons,  to  conftopt  witli  the 
events,  and  try  whether  the  astrologer .  exactly 
}^<^eps  the  day  and  houf  ^  And  these  I  take  to  be 
Mr  fiickerstaff's  choifiQifc  cullies,  .for  whose  sake 
cJiiefly  he  writ  his  amusement. .  Meajiwhile  he  has 
seven  weeks  good,  dating  which  tiime  the  world  is 
tpbe  ke|)t  in  suspenses  %•  it  is,  so  long  before  the 
almanack-make^*  ia  to  diei  which  is  the  first  predica- 
tion :  aaid,  if.  that  ftJ;low  happens  to  be  a  splene^ 
tic  visionary  fop,  or  has  any  faith  in  his  own  art, 
the  prophecy  may  punctually  come  to  pass,  by 
very  natural  means.  'As  -a  gesitleman  ot  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  ill  Used  by  a  mercer  in  town, 
wrote  him  a  letter  in  aa  unknown  hand,  to  give 
him  notice  that  care  had  been  taken  to  convey  a 
slow  poison  into  his  drink,  which  would  infallibly 
kill  him  in  a  month ;  after  which,  the  man  began 
in  earnest  to  languish  and  decay,  by  the  mere 
strength  of  imagination,  and  would  certainly  have 
died,  if  care  had  not  been  taken  to  undeceive  him, 
before  the  jest  went  too  far.  The  like  effect  up- 
on Partridge  would  wonderfully  rise  Mr  Bicker- 
stafFs  reputation  for  a  fortnight  longer,  until  we 
could  hear  from  France,  whether  the  cardinal  de 
Noailles  were  dead  or  alive  upon  the  fourth  or 
April,  which  is  the  second  of  his  predictions. 

For  a  piece  so  car^ssly  written,  the  observa- 
tions upon  astrology  are  reasonable  and  pertinent, 
the  remarks  just;  and  as  the  paper  is  partly  de- 
signed, in  my  opinion,  for  a  satire  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  vulgar,  and  that  idle  itch  of  peeping 
into  futurities;  so  it  is  no  more  than  what  we 
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all  of  US  deserve.  Aud,  since  we  must  be  teased 
with  perpetual  hawkers  of  strange  and  wonderful 
things,  I  am  glad  to  see  a  man  of  sense,  find  lei- 
sure and  humour  to  take  up  the  trade,  for  his  own 
and  our  diversion.  To  speak  in  the  town  phrase, 
it  is  a  bite ;  he  has  fully  had  his  jest,  and  may  be 
satisfied.  - 

I  very  much  approve  the  serious  air  he  gives 
himself  in  his  introduction  and  conclusion,  which 
has  gone  far  to  give  some  people,  of  no  mean  rank, 
an  opinion  that  the  author  believes  himself.  He 
tells  us,  "  He  places  the  whole  credit  of  his  art 
on  the  truth  of^  these  predictions,  and  will  be  con- 
tent to  be  hooted  by  Partridge  and  the  rest  for 
a  cheat,  if  he  fails  m  any  oiie  particular  f  with 
several  other  strains  of  tne  same  kind,  wherein  I 
perfectly  believe  him ;  and  that  he  is  very  indif- 
ferent whether  Isaac  Bickerstaff  be  a  mark  of  in- 
famy or  not.  But  it  seems,  although  he  has  join- 
ed an  odd  surname,  to  no  very  common  Christian 
one,  that  in  this  large  town  there  is  a  man  found 
to  own  both  the  names,  although,  I  believe,  not 
the  paper. 

I  believe  it  is  no  small  mortification  to  this  gen- 
tleman astrologer,  as  well  as  his  bookseller,  to  find 
their  piece,  which  they  sent  out  in  a  tolerable 
print  and  paper,  immediately  seized  on  by  three 
or  four  interloping  printers  of  Grub-street,  the  ti- 
tle stuffed  with  an  abstract  of  the  whole  matter, 
together  with  the  standard  epithets  of  strange  and 
wonderful,  the  price  brought  down  a  full  half,  which 
was  but  a  penny  in  its  poime,  and  bawled  about 
by  hawkers  of  the  inferior  class,  with  the  conclu- 
ding cadence  of  *'  a  halfpenny  a  piece."  But  sic 
cecidit  Phaeton :  and,  to  comfort  him  a  little,  this 
production  of  mine  will  have  the  same  fate :  to- 
morrow will  my  ears  be  grated  by  the  little  boys 
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liiid  wenches  in  straw  hats ;  and  I  must  a  hundred 
times  undergo  the  mortification  to  have  my  own 
Work  offered  me  to  sale  at  an  under  value.  Then, 
which  is  a  great  deal  worse,  my  acquaintance  in 
the  coffeehouse  will  ask  me  whether  I  have  seen 
the  "Answer  to  'squire BickerstafFs. Predictions,'/ 
and  whether  I  knew  the  puppy  that  writ  it ;  and 
how  to  keep  a  man's  countenance  in  such  a  junc* 
ture,  is  no  easy  point  of  conduct.  When,  in  this 
case,  you  see  a  man  shy  either  in  praising  or  con- 
demning, ready  to  turn  off  the  discourse  to  ano- 
ther subject,  standing  as  little  in  the  light  as  he 
can  to  hide  his  blushing,  pretending  to  sneeze,  or 
take  snuff,  or  go  off  as  if  sudden  business  called 
him ;  then  ply  him  close,  observe  his  look  narrow- 
ly, see  whether  his  speech  be  constrained  or  affect- 
ed, then  charge  him  suddenly,  or  whisper  and 
smile,  and  you  will  soon  discover  whether  he  be 
guilty.  Although  this  seem  not  to  the  purpose  I 
am  discoursing  on,  yet  I  think  it  to  be  so;  for  I 
am  much  deceived  if  I  do  not  know  the  true  au- 
thor of  BickerstafTs  Predictions,  and  did  not  meet 
with  him  some  days  ago  in  a  coffeehouse  at  Co- 
vent- Garden. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Predictions  themselves, 
I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  examination  of  them ; 
but  think  it  very  incumbent  upon  the  learned  Mr 
Partridge  to  take  them  into  his  consideration,  and 
lay  as  many  errors  in  astrology  as  possible  to  Mr 
BickerstafFs  account.  He  may  justly,  I  think, 
challenge  the  'squire  to  publish  the  calculation 
he  has  made  of  Partridge's  nativity,  by  the  credit 
of  which,  he  so  determinately  pronounces  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  his  death;  and  Mr  Bick* 
erstaif  can  do  no  less,  in,  honour,  than  give  Mr 
Partridge  the  same  advantage  of  calculating  his, 
by  sending  hiqi  an  ^pcouqt  of  the  tini^  ^nd  place 
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of  his  birth,  with  other  particulars  necessary  fi^ 
such  a  work.  By  whicn,  no  doubt,  the  learned 
world  will  be  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  take 
part  on  each  side  according  as  they  are  inclined. 

I  should  likewise  advise  Mr  Partridge  to  ixf- 
quire,  why  Mr  BickerstaiF  does  not  so  much  as 
offer  at  one  prediction  to  be  fulfilled,  until  two 
months  after  the  time  of  publishing  his  paper. 
This  looks  a  little  suspicious,  as  if  he  were  desi- 
rous to  kieep  the  world  in  play  as  long  as  he  de- 
cetitly  could ;  else  it  were  hard  he  could  not  af- 
ford us  One  prediction  between  this  and  the  ^9th 
of  March ;  which  is  not  so  fair  dealings  as  we 
have  even  from  Mr  Partridge  and  his  brethren, 
who  give  us  their  predictions  i(such  as  they  are  in- 
deed) for  eVery  month  in  the  year. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr  BickerstafTs  paper, 
that  seems  to  be  as  high  a  strain  of  assurance,  as 
I  have  any  where  met  with.  It  is  that  prediction 
for  the  month  of  June,  which  relates  to  the  French 
prophets  here  in  town ;  where  he  tells  us,  "  They 
will  utterly  disperse,  by  seeing  the  time  come, 
wherein  their  prophecies  should  be  fulfilled,  and 
then,  finding  themselves  deceived  by  contrary 
events.*'  Upon  which,  he  adds,  with  great  rea- 
son, "  his  wonder  how  any  deceiver  can  be  so 
^eak,  to  foretel  things  near  at  hand,  when  a  very 
few  months  must  discover  the  imposture  to  all  the 
world."  This  is  spoken  with  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fected unconcernedness,  as  if  he  would  have  us 
think  himself  tp  be  not  under  the  least  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  same  in  two  months  will  be  his  own 
pase.  With  respect  to  the  gentleman,  I  do  not 
remember  to  haye  heard  of  so  refined  and  pleasant 
a  piece  of  impudence  j  which  I  hope  the  author 
will  not  riesent  as  an  uncivil  word,  because  I  am 
sure  I  eiittt  into  bis  taste^  an^  take  it  ^  he  m^ant; 
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iL  However,  be  half  deserves  a  reprimand,  for 
^writing  with  60  much^cora  and  contempt  for  the 
dndersitandings  of  the  majority. 
•  For  the  month  of  July>  he  tells  us  >"  of  a  genev 
ral,  who,  by  a  glorious  action,  will  recover  the  re- 
puta1;ion  he  lost  by  former  misfortunes/'  This  is 
commonly  understdod  to  be  lord  Gal  way ;  who 
if  he  be  already  dead,  as  some  newspapers  have 
it,  Mr  BickerstafF  has  made  a  trip.  But  this  I  do 
not  much  insist  on ;  for  it  is  hard  if  another  gene- 
ral cannot  be  found  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, to  whom  this  prediction  may  be  as  well  ap- 
plied. 

The  French  king's  death  is  very  punctually  re- 
lated ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  to  mak^  him  die  at 
Miarli,  where  he  never  goes  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  as  I  observed  myself  during  three  years  I 
passed  in  that  kingdom:  and,  discoursing  some 
months  ago  with  monsieur  Tallard,  about  the 
French  court,  I  find  that  king  never  goes  to  Mar- 
li  for  any  time,  but  about  the  season  of  hunting 
there^  which  is  not  till  August.  So  that  there 
was  an  unlucky  slip  of  Mr  BickerstafF,  for  want  of 
foreign  education. 

He  concludes  with  resuming  his  promise,  of 
publishing  entire  predictions  for  next  year;  of 
which  the  other  astrologers  need  not  be  in  very 
much  pain.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  them  much 
about  the  same  time  with  "  The  General  History 
of  Ears."  I  believe  we  have  done  with  him  for 
ever  in  this  kind ;  and  though  I  am  no  astrologer, 
may  venture  to  prophecy  that  Isaac  BickerstafF, 
esquire,  is  now  dead,  and  died  just  at  the  time  his 
predictions  were  ready  for  the  press:  that  he 
dropped  out  of  the  clouds  about  nine  days  ago, 
and,  in  about  four  hours  after,  mounted  up  thither 

9gain  like  a  vapour ;  and  will,  one  day  or  other, 
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perhaps,  descend  a  second  time,  when  he  has  some 
new,  agreeable,  or  amusing  whimsey  to  pass  upon 
the  town ;  wherein,  it  is  very  probable,  he  will 
succeed  as  often  as  he  is  disposed  to  try  the  ex- 
periment ;  that  is  as  long  as  he  can  preserve  a 
thorough  contempt  for  his  own  time,  and  other 
people's  understandings,  and  is  resolved  not  to 
laugh  cheaper  than  at  the  expense  of  a  million  of 
people. 


(  iri  ) 


THE 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 

OF  THE  FIRST  OF 

MR  BICKERSTAFFs  PREDICTIONS, 

BEING 

AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  Tl^E  DEATH  OF 

MR  PARTRIDGE,  THE  ALMANACK-MAKER, 

UPON  THE  29TH  instant, 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR. 

written  in  THE  YEAR  1708. 


UY  LORD, 

In  obedience  to  your  lordship^s  commands,  as 
well  as  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  some 
days  past  inquired  constantly  after  Partridge  the 
almanack- maker,  of  whom  it  was  foretold  in  Mr 
BickerstafF's  Predictions,  published  about  a  month 
ago,  that  he  should  die  the  29th  instant,  about 
eleven  at  night,  of  a  raging  fever.  I  had  some 
sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  when  I  was  employ e^i 
in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  year  to  pre- 
sent me  with  his  almanack,  as  he  did  other  gen- 
tlemen, upon  the  score  of  some  little  gratuity  wc 
ga^ve  him.  I  5aw  him  accidentally  once  qr  twice 
about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he 
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began  very  much  to  droop  and  languish,  though 
I  hear,  his  friends  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  him 
in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  days  ago  he 
grew  ill,  was  coniined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in 
a  few  hours  after  to  his  bed,  where  Dr  Case* 
and  Mrs  Kirleus  f  were  sent  for  to  visit,  and  to 
prescribe  to  him.  Upon  this  intelligence  I  sent 
thrice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire 
after  his  health ;  and  yesterday,  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  word  was  brought  me,  "  that  he  was 
past  hopes :"  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself 
to  go  and  see  him,  partly  out  of  commiseration, 
and  I  confess,  partly  out  of  curiosity.  He  knew 
me  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at  my  condescen- 
sion, and  made  me  compliments  upon  it,  as  well 
as  he  could  in  the  condition  he  was.  The  people 
about  him  said,  *^  he  had  been  for  some  time  de- 
lirious ;"  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  had  his  under- 
standing as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke  strong 
and  hearty^  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or 
constraint.  After  I  had  told  him  ^^  how  sorry  I 
was  to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  circum  stand- 
ees," and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  I  desired  him  *^  to  tell  me  freely  and 
ingenuously,  whether  the  predictions  Mr  Bicker* 


*  John  Case  was  many  years  a  noted  practitioner  iri  physic  and 
astrology.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  successor  of  Lilly  and  of 
Saffold,  and  possessed  the  magical  utensils  of  both.  He  erased 
the  verses  of  his  predecessor  from  the  sign-post,  and  substituted 
in  their  stead  this  distich,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  got  more 
than  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works, 

"  Within  this  place 
**  Lives  doctor  Case.** 

t  Mary  Kirleus,  widow  of  John  Kirleus,  son  of  Dr  Thomas 
Kirleus,  a  collegiate  physician  of  London, 
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staff  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  bad  not 
too  much  aftected  and  worked  on  his  imagination.'* 
He  confessed,  ^^  he  had  often  had  it  in  his  head, 
but  n^ver  with  much  apprehension,  till  about  a 
fortnight  before ;  since  which  time  it  had  the  per- 
petual possession  of  his  mind  and  thoughts,  and 
he  did  verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause 
of  his  present  distemper :  for/*  said  he,  "  H  am 
thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  have  very 
good  reasons^  that  Mr  Bickerstaff  spoke  altogether 
by  guess,  and  knew  no  more  what  will  happen 
this  year,  than  I  did  myself." 

I  told  him,  "  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and 
I  would  be  glad  he  were  in  a  state  of  hedlth  to 
be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  he  had  to  be  con- 
vinced of  Mr  Bickerstaff' s  ignorance.'*  He  replied^ 
"  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  fellow,  bred  to  a  mean 
trade,  yet  I  have  sense  enough  to  know,  that  all 
pretences  of  foretelling  by  astrology  are  deceits, 
for  this  manifest  reason ;  because  the  wise  and  the 
learned,  who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  science,  do  all  unanimously  agree 
to  laugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  none  but  the  poor 
ignOf$xit  vulgar  give  it  any  credit,  and  that  only 
Upon  the  word  of  such  silly  wretches  as  I  and  my 
fellows,  who  can  hardly  write  or  read."  I  then 
asked  him,  *^  why  he  had  not  calculated  his  own 
Asltivity,  to  see  whether  it  agreed  with  Bicker* 
staff's  prediction  ?''  At  which  he  shook  his  head, 
atad  said,  ^*  Ohi  «ir,  this  is  no  time  for  jesting, 
but  for  repenting  those  fooleries,  as  I  do  now 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart" — "  By  what 
I  can  gather  frpm  you,"  said  I,  i^  the  observations 
and  predictions  you  printed  with  your  almanacks^ 
were  mere  impositions  on  the  people."  He  repli* 
cd,  "  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  should  have  the  less 
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to  answer  for.  We  have  a  common  form  for  all 
those  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the  weather,  we 
never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to  the  printer, 
who  takes  it  out  of  any  old  almanack,  as  he  thinks 
fit ;  the  rest  was  my  own  invention,  to  make  my 
almanack  sell,  having  a  wife  to  maintain,  and  no 
other  way  to  get  my  bread  ;  for  mending  old  shoes 
IS  a  poor  livelihood ;  and,"  added  he,  sighing,  "  I 
wish  I  may  not  have  done  more  mischief  by  my 
physic,  than  my  astrology;  though  I  had  some 
good  receipts  from  my  grandmother,  and  my  own 
compositions  were  such,  as  I  thought  could  at 
least  do  no  hurt.'* 

I  had  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which 
now  I  cannot  call  to  mind ;  and  I  fear  have  al- 
ready tired  your  lordship.  I  shall  only  add  on© 
circumstance,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  declared 
himself  a  nonconformist,  and  had  a  fanatic  preach- 
er to  be  his  spiritual  guide.  After  half  an  hour'si 
conversation  I  took  my  leave,  being  almost  s-tified 
by  the  closeness  of  the  room.  I  imagined  he  could 
not  hold  out  long,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  a 
little  coffeehouse  hard  by,  leaving  a  servant  at 
the  house,  with  orders  to  come  immediately  and 
tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  minute  when 
Partridge  should  expire,  which  was  not  above 
two  hours  after ;  when  looking  upon  my  Watch^ 
I  found  it  to  be  above  five  minutes  after  seven  ; 
by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr  Bickerstaff  was  mis- 
taken almost  four  hours  in  his  calculation.  In 
the  other  circumstances  he  was  exact  enough. 
But  whether  he  has  not  been  the  cause  of  this 
poor  man's  deaths  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may 
be  very  reasonably  disputed.  However,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  matter  is  odd  enough,  whether 
we  should  endeavour  to  account  for  it  by  chancej 
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or  the  cflFcct  of  imagination :  for  my  own  part, 
though  I  believe  no  man  has  less  faith  in  these 
matters,  yet  I  shall  wait  with  some  impatience, 
and  not  without  some  expectation,  the  fulfilling 
of  Mr  BickerstafF's  second  prediction,  that  the 
cardinal  de  Noailles  is  to  die  upon  the  fourth  of 
April ;  and  if  that  should  be  verified  as  exactly  as 
this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  must  own  I  should  be 
wholly  surprised,  and  at  a  loss,  and  should  in- 
fallibly expect  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  rest. 
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X     ASTROLOGICAL  IMPOSTOR  CONVICTED. 

BT 

JOHN   PARTRIDGE, 

STUDENT  IN  PHYSIC  AND  ASTROLOGT.* 


It  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united 
nations,  it  is  very  hard,  that  a  Briton  born,  a  pro^ 
testant  astrologer,  a  man  of  revolution  principles, 
an  assertor  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  cry  out  in  vain  lor  justice  against  a 
Frenchman,  a  papist,  and  an  illiterate  pretender 
to  science,  that  would  blast  my  reputation,  most 
inhumanly  bury  me  alive,  and  defraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double 
capacity,  I  daily  offer  the  public. 


*  This  piece  being  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  original  of  it 
very  rare,  we  have  thought  fit  to  add  it,  though  not  written  bj 
the  same  hand.  In  the  Dublin  edition  it  is  said  to  be  written  by 
the  late  N«  Rowe,  Esq.  which  is  a  mistake  ;  for  the  reverend  Dr 
Yalden,  preacher  of  Bridewell,  Mr  Partridge's  near  neighbour, 
drew  it  up  for  him. 
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What  great  provocations  I  have  received^  Irt 
the  impartial  reader  jud^e,  and  how  unwillingly, 
even  in  my  own  defence,  I  now  enter  the  lists 
against  falsehood,  ignoran<!re,  and  envy :  but  I  am 
exasperated,  at  length,  to  drag  out  this  Cacus 
from  the  den  of  obscurity  where  he  lurks,  detect 
him  by  tJie  light  of  those  stars  he  has  so  impu* 
dently  traduced,  and  show  there  is  not  a  monster 
in  the  skies  so  pernicious  and  malevolent  to  man- 
kind, as  an  ignorant  pretender  to  physic  and 
astrology.  I  shall  not  directly  fall  on  the  many 
gross  errors,  nor  expose  the  notorious  absurdities 
of  this  prostitute  libeller,  till  I  have  let  the  learn- 
ed world  fairly  into  the  contrqversy  depending, 
and  then  leave  the  unprejudiced  to  judge  of  the 
merits  and  justice  of  my  cause. 

It  was  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707, 
when  an  impudent  pamphlet  crept  into  the  world, 
entitled.  Predictions^  S^c.  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff^  Esq. 
Among  the  many  arrogant  assertions  laid  down  by 
that  lying  spirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleased  to 
pitch  on  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  and  myself, 
among  many  other  eminent  and  illustrious  per* 
sons,  that  were  to  die  within  the  compass  of  the 
ensuing  year;  and  peremptorily  fixes  the  month, 
day,  and  hour  of  our  deaths :  this>  I  think,  is 
sporting  with  great  men,  and  public  spirits,  to 
th6  scandal  of  religion,  and  reproach  of  power; 
and  if  sovereign  princes  and  astrologers  must 
make  diversion  for  the  vulgar — why  then  farewell, 
say  I,  to  all  governments,  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 
But,  I  thank  my  better  stars,  I  am  alive  to  con* 
front  this  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to 
make  faim  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  man  of 
science  and  resentment.  The  cardinal  may  take 
what  measures  he  pleases  with  him ;  as  his  excel- 
lency is  a  foreigner,  and  a  papist,  he  has  no 
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reason  to  rely  on  me  for  his  justification ;  I  shall 
only  assure  the  world  he  is  alive  : — but  as  he  was 
bred  to  letters,  and  is  master  of  a  pen,  let  him 
use  it  in  his  own  defence;  In  the  mean  time 
I  shall  present  the  public  with  a  faithful  nar- 
rative of  the  ungenerous  treatment  -■  and  hard 
usage  I  have  received,  from  the  virulent  pipers, 
and  malicious  practices,  of  this  pretended  astro*- 
loger. 


A  TRUE  AND  IMPARTIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRO* 
CEEDINGS  OF  ISAAC  BICK£RSTAFF|  ESQ.  AGAINST 
ME. 

The  28th  of  March,  anno  Dom.  1708,  being  the 
night  this  sham  prophet  had  so  impudently  fixed 
for  my  last,  which, made  little  impression  on  my- 
self; but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  whole  family; 
for  my  wife,  with  concern  more  than  usual,  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  take  somewhat  to  sweat  for  a 
cold ;  and,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine, 
to  go  to  bed :  the  maid,  as  she  was  warming  my 
bed,  with  a  curiosity  natural  to  young  wenches, 
runs  to  the  window,  and  asks  of  one  passing  the 
street,  who  the  bell  tolled  for  ?    Dr  Partridge, 
says  he,  the  famous  almanack-maker,  who  died 
suddenly  this  evening;  the  poor  girl,  provoked, 
told  him,  he  lied  like  a  rascal ;  the  other  very 
sedately  replied,  the  sexton  had  so  informed  hiiP, 
and  if  false,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing  upon 
a  stranger.     She  asked  a  second,  and  a  third,  as 
they  passed,  and  every  one  was  in  the  same  tone. 
Now,  I  do  not  s^y  these  are  accomplices  to  a  cct^ 
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tain  astrological  'squire,  and  that  one  BickerstaiF 
might  be  sauntering  thereabout,  because  I  will 
assert  nothing  here,  but  what  I  dare  attest  for 
plain  matter  of  fact     My  wife  at  this  fell  into  a 
violent  disorder ;  and  I  must  own  I  was  a  little 
discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the.  accident.     In 
the  mean  time  one  knocks  at  my  door ;  Betty 
runs  down,  and  opening,  finds  a  sober  grave  per- 
son,  who  modestly  inquires  if  this  was  Dr  Par- 
tridge's? she  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city 
Eatient,  that  came  at  that  time  for  privacy,  shows 
im  into  the  diningrroom. '  As  soon  as  I  could 
compose  myself,  I  went  to  him,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  my  gentleman  mounted  on  a  table  with  a 
two- foot  rule  in  his  hand,  mea&uring  my  walls, 
and  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  room.     Pray, 
sir,  says  I,  not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any 
business  with  me?  Only,  sir,  replies  he,  order  the 
girl  to  bring  me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a 
very  dim  one.    Sir,  says  I,  my  name  is  Partridge : 
O!    the  doctor's  brother,  belike,   cries  he;   the 
staircase,  I  believe,  and  these  two :  apartments 
hung  in  close  mourning,  will  be  sufficient,  and 
only  a  strip  of  bays  round  the  other  rooms.    The 
doctor  must  needs  die  rich,  he  had  great  dealings 
in  bis  way  for  many  years ;  if  he  had  no  family 
coat,  you  had  as  good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the 
company,  they  are  as  showish,  and  will,  look  as 
magnificent,  as  if  he  was  descended  from  the 
blood-royal.     With  that  I  assumed  a  greater  air 
of  authority,  and  demanded  who  employed  him, 
or  how  he  came  there  ?    Why,  I  was  sent,  sir,  by 
the  company  of  undertakers,  says  he,  and  they 
were  employed  by  the  honest  gentleman,  who  is 
executor  to  the  good  doctor  departed ;  and  our 
rascally  porter,  I  believe,  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with 
the  black  cloth  and  sconces,  or  he  had  been  here, 
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an4  we  might  have  been  tacliing  up  by  this  tiotei 
Sir,  says  I,  pray  be  advised  by  a  friend,  and  make 
the  best  of  your  speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  I  hear 
my  wife's  voice  (which,  by  llie  by,  i«  pretty  difi* 
tingui&hable),  and  in  that  corner  of  the  room 
stands  a  good  cudgel,  which  somebody  has  felt 
before  now ;  if  that  light  in  her  faaxids,  aad  she 
know  the  business  you  come  about,  without  con- 
sulting the  stars,  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  em- 
ployed very  much  to  the  detriment  of  your  per- 
son. Sir,  cries  he,  bowing  with  great  civility,  I 
perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  tibe  doctor, 
disorders  you  a  little  at  present,  but  early  in  the 
morning  I  will  wait  oa  you  with  ail  the  necessary 
materials*  Now  i  mention  no  Bickers taff;  nor 
do  I  say,  that  a  certain  star-gazing  'squire  hM 
been  playing  my  executor  before  his  time ;  but  I 
leave  the  world  to  judge,  amd  he  that  puts  things 
and  things  fairly  together,  will  not  be  much  wide 
of  the  mark* 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  closed,  and 
prepared  for  bed,  in  hopes  of  a  little  repose  after 
so  many  ruffling  adventures ;  just  as  I  was  put* 
ting  out  my  light   in  order  to  do  it,    another 
bounces  as  hard  as  he  can  knock ;  I  open  the  win«- 
dow,  and  ask  who  is  there,  and  what  he  wants  ?  I 
am  Ned  the  sexton,  replies  he,  and  come  to  know 
whether  the  doctor  left  any  orders  for  a  funeral 
sermon,  and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whether 
his  grave  is  to  be  plain  or  bricked  ?   Why,  sirrah, 
says  I,  you  know  me  well  enough ;  you  know  I 
am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  affront  me  after 
this  manner  ?    Alackaday,  sir,  replies  the  fellow, 
why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows 
you  are  dead ;  why,  there  is  Mr  White  the  joiner 
IS  but  fitting  screws  to  your  coffin,  he  will  be  here 
with  it  ip  an  instant :  he  was  afraid  you  would 
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have  \raDted  it  before  this  time.  Sirrah,  sirrah, 
says  I,  you  shall  know  to-morrow,  to  your  cost, 
that  I  am  alive,  and  alive  like  to  be.  Why,  it  is 
strange,  sir,  says  he,  you  should  make  such  a 
secret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are  your  neigh- 
bours ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraud 
the  church  of  its  dues  ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  for 
one  that  has  lived  so  long  by  the  heavens,  that  is 
unhandsomely  done.  Hist,  hist,  says  another 
rogue  that  stood  by  him ;  away,  doctor,  into  your 
flannet  gear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whote 
pack  of  dismals  coming  to  you  with  their  black 
equipage,  and  how  indecent  will  it  look  for  you 
to  stand  frightening  folks  at  your  window,  when 
you  should  have  been  in  your  coffin  these  three 
hours?  In  short,  what  with  undertakers,  em- 
balmers,  joiners,  sextons,  and  your  damned  elegy 
hawkers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physic  and 
astrology,  I  got  not  one  wink  of  sleep  that  night, 
nor  scarce  a  moment's  rest  ever  since.  Now  I 
doubt  not  but  this  villainous  'squire  has  the  im- 
pudence to  assert,  that  these  are  entirely  strangers 
to  him  ;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  honest  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  I  warrant 
you,  is  more  a  man  of  honour,  than  to  be  an  ac- 
complice with  a  pack  of  rascals,  that  walk  the 
streets  on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their 
beds ;  but  he  is  out,  if  he  thinks  the  whole  world 
IS  blind ;  for  there  is  one  John  Partridge  can 
smell  a  knave  as  fiir  as  Grub-street, — although  he 
lies  in  the  most  exalted  garret,  and  writes  himself 
'squire : — but  I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed 
in  the  narration. 

I  could  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of 
three  months  after  this,  but  presently  one  comes 
up  to  me  in  the  street,  Mr  Partridge,  that  coffin 
you  was  last  buried  in,  I  have  not  yet  been  paid 
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for :  doctor,  cries  another  dog,  how  do  you  think 
people  can  live  by  making  of  graves  for  nothing  ?• 
next  time  you  die,  you  may  even  toll  out  the  bell 
yourself  for  Ned.  A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the. 
elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have  the  conscience 
to  sneak  abroad  without  paying  my  funeral  ex- 
pences.  Lord,  9ays  one,  I  durst  have  swore  that 
was  honest  Dr  Partridge,  my  old  friend;  but, 
poor  man,  he  is  gone.  I  beg  your  pardon,  $ay^ 
another,  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance, 
that  I  used  to  consult  on  some  private  occstsions : 
but,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh. — 
Look,  look,  look,  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 
space  of  staring  at  me,  would  not  one  think  our 
neighbour  the  almanack-maker  was  crept  out  of 
his  grave,  to  take  the  other  peep  at  the  stars  in 
this  world,  and  show  how  much  he  is  improved 
in  fortune-telling,  by  having  taken  a  journey  to 
the  other  ? 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good, 
sober,  discreet  person,  has  sent  two  or  three  times 
for  me  to  come  and  be  buried  decently,  or  send 
him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary;  or,  if  I 
have  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce 
my  certificate,  as- the  act*  requires.  My  poor 
wife  is  run  almost  distracted  with  being  called 
widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false; 
and  once  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take 
out  letters  of  administration.  But  the  greatest 
grievance  is^  a  paltry  quack,  that  takes  up  my 


*  The  statute  of  30  Car.  IL  for  burying  in  woollen,  requires, 
that  oath  shall  be  made  of  the  compliance  with  this  act,  and  a 
certificate  thereof  lodged  with  the  minister  of  the  parbfa,  within 
eight  days  after  interment. 
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calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed 
directions  with  N.  B.— says,  he  lives  in  the  house 
of  the  late  ingenious  Mr  John  Partridge,  an 
eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic,  and  astro- 
logy. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy, 
malice,  and  resentment,  can  hurry  some  men,  my 
nameless  old  persecutor  had  provided  me  a  mo* 
nument  at  the  stone-cutter's,  and  would  have 
erected  it  in  the  parish  church ;  and  this  piece  of 
notorious  and  expensive  villany  had  actually  suc- 
ceeded, if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  interest  with 
the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but  by  two 
voices,  that  I  am  alive.  That  stratagem  failing, 
out  comes  a  long  sable  elegy,  bedecked  with  hour- 
glasses, mattocks,  sculls,  spades,  and  skeletons, 
with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written  to  abuse 
me  and  my  profession,  as  if  I  had  been  under 
ground  these  twenty  years. 

And  after  such  barbarous  treatment  as  this, 
can  the  world  blame  me,^  when  I  ask,  what  is  be- 
come of  the  freedom  of  an  Englishman  ?  and 
where  is  the  liberty  and  property,  that  my  old 
glorious  friend  came  ov^r  to  assert?  we  have 
drove  popery  out  of  the  nation,  and  sent  slavery 
to  foreign  climes.  The  arts  only  remain  in  bon- 
dage, when  a  man  of  science  and  character  shall 
be  openly  insulted,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  use- 
ful services  he  is  daily  paying  the  public.  Waa 
it  ever  heard,  evjen  in  Turkey  or  Algiers,  that  a 
state  astrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his  life  by 
an  ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled  out  of  the  world 
by  a  pack  of  villainous  deep-mouthed  hawkers  ? 
though  I  print  almanacks,  and  pubhsh  advertise- 
ments i  though  I  produce  certificates  under  the 
minister's  and  churchwardens'  hands  I  am  alive. 
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and  attest  the  same  on  oath  at  quarter-sessions^ 
out  comes  a  full  and  true  relation  of  the  death 
and  interment  of  John  ^Partridge ;  truth  is  bore 
do  wn,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony  of 
sober  persons  despised,  and  a  man  is  looked  upon 
by  his  neighbours  as  if  he  had  been  seven  years 
dead,  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  mid&t.  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance* 

Now  can  any  man  of  common  sense  think  it 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  my  .profession,  and 
not  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  to 
stand  bawling  before  his  own  door — Alive !  alive ! 
ho !   the  famous  Dr  Partridge !    no  counterfeit^ 

but  all  alive ! ^as  if  I  had  the  twelve  celestial 

mon&ters  of  the  zodiac  to  show  within,  or  was 
forced  for  a  livelihood  to  turn  retailer  to  May  and 
Bartholomew  fairs.  Therefore,  if  her  majesty 
would  but  graciously  be  pleased  to  think  a  hard* 
ship  of  this  nature  worthy  her  royal  consideration, 
and  the  next  parliament^  in  their  great  wisdom, 
cast  but  an  eye  toward  the  deplorable  case  of 
their  old  philomath^  that  annually  bestows  his 
good  wishes  on  them,  I  am  sure  there  is  one  Isaac 
Bickerstaif,  esq.  would  soon  be  trussed  up  for  his 
bloody  predictions,  and  putting  good  subjects  in 
terror  of  their  lives:  and  that  henceforward  to 
murder  a  man  by  way  of  prophecy,  and  bury  him 
in  a  printed  letter,  either  to  a  lord  or  commoner, 
shall  as  legally  entitle  him  to  the  present  posses* 
sion  of  Tyburn,  as  if  he  robbed  on  the  highway, 
or  cut  your  throat  in  bed, 

I  shall  demonstrate  to  the  judicious  that  France 
and  Rome  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  horrid  conspi- 
racy against  me ;  and  that  culprit  aforesaid  is  a 
popish  emissary,  has  paid  his  visits  to  St  Ger- 
main's,: and  is  now  in  tne  measures  of  Lewis  XI V. 
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That,  in  attempting  my  reputation,  there  is  a 
general  massacre  of  learning  designed  in  these 
realms :  and  through  my  sides  there  is  a  wound 
given  to  all  the  protestant  almanack-makers  in 
th^  universe^ 

VIVAT  REGINA. 
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VINDICATION 

OF 

ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,   Esq. 

▲GAINST 

WHAT  IS   OBJECTED   TO   HIM    BY  MR   PARTRIDGE^ 
•       IN  HIS  ALMANACK  FOR  THE  PRESENT 

TEAR,   1709. 

By  THE  SAID  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Ese- 


JVIr  Partridge  has  been  lately  pleased  to  treat 
me  after  a  very  rough  manner,  in  that  which 
is  called  his  almanack  for  the  present  year  :  such 
usage  is  very  indecent  from  one  gentleman  to 
another,  and  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  which  ought  to  be  the  great 
end  in  all  disputes  of  the  learned.  To  call  a  man 
a  fool  and  villain,  an  impudent  fellow,  only  for 
differing  from  him  in  a  ppint  merely  speculative^ 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  improper  style 
for  a  person  of  his  education.  I  appeal  to  the 
learned  world,  whether,  in  my  last  year's  predic- 
tions, I  gave  him  the  least  provocation  for  such 
unworthy  treatment.  Philosophers  have  differed 
in  all  ages :  but  the  discreetest  among  them  have 
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always  differed  as  became  philosophers.  Scurrility. 
and  passion,  in  a  controversy  among  scholars,  is 
just  so  much  of  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  at 
best  a  tacit  confession  of  a  weak  cause :  my  con- 
cern is  not  so  much  for  my  own  reputation,  as 
that  of  the  republic  of  letters,  which  Mr  Par- 
tridge has  endeavoured  to  wound  through  my 
sides.  If  men  of  public  spirit  must  be  superci- 
liously treated  for  their  ingenious  attempts,  how 
will  true  useful  knowledge  be  ever  advanced  ?  I 
wish  Mr  Partridge  knew  the  thoughts  which 
foreign  universities  have  conceived  of  his  unge- 
nerous proceedings  with  me ;  but  I  am  too  tender 
of  his  reputation  to  publish  them  to  the  world*. 
That  spirit  of  envy  and  pride,  which  blasts  sa 
many  rising  geniuses  in  our  nation,  is  yet  un-. 
known  among  professors  abroad :  the  necessity 
of  justifying  myself  will  excuse  my  vanity,  whea 
I  tell  the  reader,  that  I  have  near  a  hundred 
honorary  letters  from  several  parts  of  Europe 
(some  as  far  as  Muscovy),  in  praise  of  my  per- 
formance. Beside  several  others,  which,  as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  were  opened  in  the 
post-ofiice,  and  never  sent  me.  It  is  true,  the 
inquisition  in  Portugal  was  pleased  to  burn  my 
predictions,*  and  condemn  the  author  and  the 
readers  of  them  :  but  I  hope  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  considered,  in  how  deplorable  a  state  learn- 
ing lies  at  present  in  that  kingdom :  and  with  the 
profoundest  veneration  for  crowned  heads,  I  will 
presume  to  add,  that  it  a  little  concerned  his  majes- 
ty of  Portugal  to  interpose  his  authority  in  behalf 
of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  the  subject  of  a  na- 
tion, with  which  he  is  now  in  so  strict  an  alliance. 


*  This  is  fact. 
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But  tbe  other  kingdoms  and  states  of  £arop€ 
have  treated  me  with  more  candour  and  generosi* 
ty.    If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  trans- 
mitted to  me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill 
a  volume,  and  be  a  full  defence  against  all  that 
Mr  Partridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal 
inquidition,  will  be  ever  able  to  object ;  who,  by 
the  way,  are  the  only  enemies  my  predictions  have 
ever  met  with  at  home  or  abroad.     But  I  hope  I 
know  better  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  a  leani- 
ed  correspondence,  in  sa  tender  a  point.     Yet 
some  of  those  illustrious  persons  will  perhap  sex- 
Cuse  me,  for  transcribing  a  passage  or  two  in  my 
vindication.*    The  most  learned  monsieur  Leib-. 
Hitz  thus  addresses  to  me  his  third  letter :  **  lUus^ 
trisswio  Bickerstaffio  astroiogiit  instauratori^*^  &c. 
Monsieur  Le  Clerc,  quoting  my  predictions  in  a 
treatise  he  published  last  year,  is  pleased  to  say, 
^  Ita  nuperrime  Bickerstiiffius  magnum  illud  Angliet 
sidus.^'  Another  great  professor  writing  of  me,  has 
these  words :  ^^  BickerstqffiuSy  nobilis  Anglus,  astro* 
hgorum  hujusce  saculi  facile  princeps.*'     Stgnior 
Magliabecchi,  the  great  duke's  famous  library 
keeper,  spends  almost  his  whole  letter  in  compli^- 
ments  and  praises.   It  is  true,  the  renowned  proles* 
sor  of  astronomy  at  Utrecht  seems  to  differ  from 
me  in  one  article  ;  but  it  is  after  the  modest  man- 
ner that  becomes  a  philosopher;    as,  pace  tanti 
viri  dixerim :  and  page  55,  he  seems  to  lay  the 
error  upon  the  printer,  (as  indeed  it  ought;  and 
says,  velforsan  error  typographic  cum  alioquin  Bick* 
mrstaffius  vir  docttmmttSy  &c. 


^  The  quoUUions  here  inserted  are  in  initation  of  Dr  Bestley, 
in  some  part  of  the  famous  controversy  between  him  and  Mr 
Boyle. 
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If  Mr  Partridge  had  followed  these  exaimplef 
in  the  controversy  between  us,  he  might  have 
spared  me  the  trouble  of  justifying  myself  in  so 
public  a  manne];^  I  believe  no  man  is  readier  to 
own  his  errors  than  I,  or  more  thankful  to  those 
who  will  please  to  inform  him  of  them.  But  it 
seems,  this  gentleman,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
progress  of  his  own  art,  is  pleased  to  look  u[K>n  all 
attempts  of  that  kind,  as  an  invasion  of  his  pro« 
vince.  He  has  been  indeed  so  wise  as  to  make 
no  objection  against  the  truth  of  my  predictions, 
except  in  one  single  point  relating  to  himself: 
and  to  demonstrate  how  much  men  are  blinded  by 
their  own  partiality,  I  do  solemnly  assure  the  read- 
er, that  he  is  the  only  person,  from  whom  I  ever 
heard  that  objection  offered ;  which  consideration 
alone,  I  think,  will  take  off  all  its  weight. 

With  my  utmost  endeavours  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  above  two  objections  ever  made 
against  the  truth  of  my  last  year's  prophecies : 
the  first  was,  of  a  Frenchman,  who  was  pleased  to 

fmblish  to  the  world,  *^  that  the  cardinal  de  Noail« 
es  was  still  alive,  notwithstanding  the  pretended 
prophecy  of  monsieur  Biquerstaffe :"  but  how  far 
a  Frenchman,  a  papist,  and  an  enemy,  is  to  be  be* 
lieved  in  his  own  cause,  against  an  English  pro- 
testant,  who  is  true  to  the  government,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  candid  and  impartial  reader. 

The  other  objection,  is  the  unhappy  occasion  of 
this  discourse,  and  relates  to  an  article  in  my  pre- 
dictions, which  foretold  the  death  of  Mr  Partridge 
to  happen  on  March  ^9,  1708.  This  he  is  pleased 
to  contradict  absolutely  in  the  almanack  he  has 
published  for  the  present  year,  q.nd  in  that  ungen- 
tlemanly  manner  (pardon  the  expression)  as  I  have 
above  related.  In  that  work  he  very  roundly  as* 
^ertSy  that  he  ^^  is  not  only  now  alive,  but  was 
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likewise  alive  upon  that  very  29th  of  March,  when 
I  had  foretold  he  should  die."  This  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  controversy  between  us ;  which  I 
design  to  handle  with  all  brevity,  perspicuity,  and 
calmness.  In  this  dispute,  I  am  sensible  the  eyes 
not  only  of  England,  but  of  all  Europe,  will  be  up- 
on us ;  and  the  learned  in  every  country  will,  I 
doubt  not,  take  part  on  that  side,  where  they  find 
most  appearance  of  reason  and  truth. 

Without  entering  into  criticisms  of  chronology 
about  the  hour  of  his  death,  I  shall  only  prove 
that  Mr  Partridge  is  not  alive.  And  my  first  ar- 
gument is  this :  about  a  thousand  gentlemen  ha- 
ving bought  his  almanacks  for  this  year,  merely 
to  find  what  he  said  against  me,  at  every  line  they 
reaii,  they  would  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  cry  out, 
betwixt  rage  and  laughter,  "  they  were  sure  lio 
man  alive  ever  writ  such  damned  stuffs  as  this.'* 
Neither  did  I  ever  hear  that  opinion  disputed ;  so 
that  Mr  Partridge  lies  under  a  dilemma,  either  of 
disowning  his  almanack,  or  allowing  himself  to  be 
no  man  alive.  Secondly,  Death  is  defined  by  all 
philosophers,  a  separation  of  the  soul  and  body. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  poor  woman,  who  has 
best  reason  to  know,  has  gone  about  for  some  time 
to  every  alley  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sworn  to 
the  gossips,  that  her  husband  had  neither  life  nor 
soul  in  him.  Therefore,  if  an  uninformed  carcaiie 
walks  still  about,  and  is  pleased  to  call  itself  Par- 
tridge, Mr  Bickerstaff^  does  not  think  himself  any 
way  answerable  for  that.  Neither  had  the  said 
carcase  any  right  to  beat  the  poor  boy,  who  hap- 
pened to  pass  by  it  in  the  street,  crying,  "  A  full 
and  true  account  of  Dr  Partridge's  death,"  &c. 

Thirdly,  Mr  Partridge  pretends  to  tell  fortunes, 
and  recover  stolen  goods ;  which  all  the  parish 
says,  he  must  do  by  conversing  with  the  devil. 
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itnd  other  evil  spirits :  and  no  wise  man  will  ever 
-allow,  he  could  converse  personally  with  either, 
till  after  he  was  dead. 

Fourthly,  I  will  plainly  prove  him  to  be  dead, 
out  of  his  own  almanack  for  this  year,  and  from 
the  very  passage,  which  he  produces  to  make  us 
think  him  alive.  He  there  says,  "  he  is  not  only 
now  alive,  biit  was  also  alive  upon  that  very  S9th 
of  March,  which  I  foretold  he  should  die  on :"  by 
this,  he  declares  his  opinion,  that  a  man  may  be 
alive  now,  who  was  not  alive  a  twelvemonth  ago. 
And  indeed,  there  Hcs  the  sophistry  of  his  argu- 
anent.  He  dares  not  assert  he  was  alive  ever  since 
that  29th  of  March,  but  that  he  "  is  now  alive, 
and  was  so  on  that  day  :"  !•  grant  the  latter ;  for 
he  did  not  die  till  night,  as  appears  by  the  print- 
ed account  of  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  a  lord  ;  and 
whether  he  be  since  revived,  I  leave  the  world  to 
judge. .  This  indeed  is  perfect  cavilling,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  it 
.  Fifthly,  I  will  appeal  to  Mr  Partridge  himself, 
whether  it  be  probable  I  could  have  been  so  in- 
discreet, to  begin  my  predictions  with  the  only 
falsehood,  that  ever  was  pretended  to  be  in  them  ? 
and  this  in  an  affair  at  home,  where  I  had  so  many 
opportunities  to  be  exact ;  and  must  have  given 
such  advantages  against  me  to  a  person  of  Mr 
Partridge's  wit  and  learning,  who,  if  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  raised  one  single  objection  more  against 
the  truth  of  my  prophecies,  would  hardly  have 
spared  me. 

And  here  I  must  take  occasion  to  reprove  the 
abovementioned  writer  of  the  relation  of  Mr  Par- 
tridge's death,  in  a  letter  to  a  lord ;  who  was  plea- 
sed to  tax  me  with  a  mistake  of  four  whole  hours 
in  my  calculation  of  that  event.  I  must  confess, 
Jthis  censure  pronounced  with  an  air  of  certainty. 
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in  a  inatter  that  so  nearly  concerned  me,  and  by 
a  g^ave  judicious  author,  moved  ttie  not  a  little. 
But  though  I  was  at  that  time  out  of  town,  yet 
3ev^ral  of  my  friends,  whose  curiosity  had  led 
them  to  be  exactly  infofmed,  (for  as  to  my  owb 
part,  having  no  doubt  at  all  in  tlie  matter,  I  never 
once  tliought  of  it)  assured  me,  I  computed  to 
aomething  under  half  an  hour ;  which  (I  speak 
my  private  opinion)  is  an  error  of  no  very  great 
magnitude,  that  men  sliould  raise  a  clamour  about 
it.  I  shall  only  say,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  if  that 
author  would  henceforth  be  more  tender  of  other 
men^s  reputation,  as  well  as  his  own.  It  is  well 
there  were  no  more  mistakes  of  that  kind :  if  there 
had,  I  presume  he  would  have  told  me  of  them 
with  as  little  ceremony. 

There  is  one  (Ejection  against  Mr  Partridg^^s 
death,  which  I  have  sometimes  met  Avith,  though 
indeed  very  slightly  offered,  that  he  still  conti- 
nues to  write  almanacks.  But  this  is  no  more 
than  what  is  common  to  all  of  that  profession  : 
Gadbury,  Poor  Robin,  Dove,  Wing,  and  several 
others,  do  yearly  publish  their  almanacks,  though 
several  of  them  have  been  dead  since  before  the 
Revolution.  Now  the  natural  reason  of  this  I 
take  to  be,  that  whereas  it  is  the  privilege  of  au«- 
thors  to  live  after  their  death,  almanack-makera 
are  alone  excluded;  because  their  dissertations^ 
treating  only  upon  the  minutes  as  they  pass,  be«* 
come  useless  as  those  go  off.  In  consideration  of 
which.  Time,  whose  registers  they  are,  gives  them 
a  lease  in  reversion,  to  continue  their  works  after 
death. 

1  should  not  have  given  the  public,  or  myself, 
the  trouble  of  this  vindication,  if  my  name  had 
not  been  made  use  of  by  several  persons,  to  whom 
I  never  lent  it;  oneof  which,  a  few  days  ago^ 
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was  pleased  to  father  on  me  a  new  set  of  predic- 
tions. But  t  think  these  are  things  too  serious  to 
be  trifled  with.  It  grieved  me  to  the  heart,  when 
I  saw  my  labours,  which  had  cost  me  so  much 
thought  and  watching,  bawled  about,  by  the  com- 
mon hawkers  of  Grub-street,  which  I  only  intend- 
ed for  the  weighty  consideration  of  the  gravest 
persons.  This  prejudiced  the  world  so  much  at 
first,  that  several  of  my  friends  had  the  assurance 
to  ask  me  whether  I  w^re  in  jest  ?  to  which  I  only 
answered  coldly,  "  that  the  event  would  show.** 
But  it  is  the  talent  of  our  age  and  nation,  to  turn 
things  of  the  greatest  importance  into  ridicule. 
When  the  end  of  the  year  had  verified  all  my  pre- 
dictions, out  comes  Mr  Partridge's  almanack,  dis- 
puting the  point  of  his  death ;  so  that  I  am  em- 
ployed, like  the  general  who  was  forced  to  kill  his 
enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  necromancer  had  rai- 
sed to  life.  If  Mr  Partridge  have  practised  the 
same  experiment  upon  himself,  and  be  again  alive, 
long  may  he  continue  so ;  that  does  not  the  least 
contradict  my  veracity :  but  I  think  I  have  clearly 
proved,  by  invincible  demonstration,  that  he  died, 
at  farthest,  within  half  ian  hour  of  the  time  I  fore- 
told, and  not  four  hours  sooner,  as  the  abovemen- 
tioned  author,  in  his  letter  to  a  lord,  has  malici- 
ously suggested,  with  design  to  blast  my  credit, 
by  charging  me  with  so  gross  a  mistake. 
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FAMOUS  PREDICTION 


at 


MERLIN, 

THE  BRITISH  WIZARD. 

WSITTEN  ABOVE  A  THOUSAND  TEAKS  ACIO,  AV3  BE* 

JJATING  TO  THE  YEAR  1709- 


with  explanatory  notss# 
By  T.  N.  philomath. 


Last  year  was  published  a  paper  of  Prediction^ 
pretended  to  be  written  by  one  Isaac  BickerstafF^ 
«sq.  but  the  true  design  of  it  was  to  ridicule  Ac 
art  of  astrology,  and  expose  its  professors  as  ig- 
norant or  impostors.  Against  this  imputation, 
Dr  Partridge  has  learnedly  vindicated  himself  in 
his  almanack  for  that  year. 

For  a  further  vindication  of  this  famous  art,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  present  the  world  with  the  fol- 
lowing prophecy.  The  original  is  said  to  be  of 
the  famous  Merlin,  who  lived  about  a  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  the  following  translation  is  two 
hundred  years  old,  for  it  seems  to  be  written  near 
the  end  of  Henry  the  Seventh  s  reign.    I  found 
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it  in  an  old  edition  of  Merlin's  prophecies,  im- 
printed at  London  by  Johan  Haukyns  in  the  year 
1530,  page  39-  I  set  it  down  word  for  word  in 
the  old  orthography,  arid  shall  take  leave  to  sub- 
join a  few  explanatory  notes. 

i&et^en  mtD  ^m  aDHpti  to  ttim> 
jgDf  i^otmce  ^  Mot  tgt^  i»  tge  ^p0^, 

maiit  pm9  toetjing  dfioenf  tie  ^o|ett» 
CBm  comptg  focritSe,  3lc|^  tttttier0tmUie,' 
^oni'CQtone  of  ^toU?  to  fottpn  l^ottHe, 
;3ti  fiettitr  C|^fitan>  tffloe  ^  ^rtte 
®o  ^traatna,  t$at  etiet  Se  toa$t  borm 
9Sett'0lran  tSe  ^p$U  WntpU  ti9  Bo^jte ; 
j^ov  ^B^n  srtft  Il0errp0  ma&e  up  ^e  ILodjief 
i^otf ge  ^pmnele  |t0a{l  agato  mt^cavriv  t 
;3nti  #otliiap0  )at;pli  again  jiBan  matvp; 
^nd  fi:^m  tge  Cm  togetx  I5(o0jliiitu>  ftele, 
^ipt^fvu^  0BaII  come,  attti  all  i»  tDtle, 
SleattmjS  06al!  tiatmct  f^onic  in  ^ontir, 
iSnti  it  jsSall  tie  mertrp^  in  olti  Inglonti^ 
%'^  oia  Inglontie  ssgall  be  no  mote, 
ktiii  m  man  ssgaH  tie  iSotte  tBetefote« 
(fotpott  ^Ball  Baf^e  tgt^  ^etieil  agapne, 
%m  ^of^imcgf  maftptB  t$em  Intt  ctoaimri; 
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^tfitn  aiUl  Cen,  This  line  describes  the  yeaf 
when  these  events  shall  happen.  Seven  and  ten 
make  seventeen,  which  I  explain  seventeen  hun- 
dred, and  this  number  added  to  nine,  makes  the 
year  we  are  now  in ;  for  it  must  be  understood 
of  the  natural  year,  which  begins  the  first  of 
January. 

^amptf  lUiiiete  ttopft  S^c.  The  river  Thames 
frozen  twice  in  one  year,  so  as  men  to  walk  on  it, 
is  a  very  signal  accident,  which  perhaps  hath  not 
fdlen  out  for  several  hundred  years  before,  and 
is  the  reason  why  some  astrologers  have  thought 
that  this  prophecy  could  never  be  fulfilled,  be- 
cause they  imagined  such  a  thing  would  never 
happen  in  our  climate* 

iFrom  "Cotim  of  ^tofft,  ^c.  This  is  a  plain  de- 
signation of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  one  kind 
of  stuff  used  to  fatten  land  is  called  marie,  and 
every  body  knows  that  borough  is  a  name  for  a 
town ;  and  this  way  of  expression  is  after  the 
usual  dark  manner  of  old  astrological  predic- 
tions. 

Cfieit  JSfigH  tfie  iFp08e,  ^c.  By  the  fish  is  under- 
,  stood  the  dauphin  of  France,  as  their  kings  eldest 
sons  are  called :  it  is  here  saiid,  he  shall  lament  the 
loss  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  called  the  Bosse^ 
which  is  an  old  English  word  for  humpshoulder, 
or  crookback,  as  that  duke  is  known  to  be ;  and 
the  prophecy  seems  to  mean  that  he  should  be 
overcome  or  slain.  By  the  green  berrys,  in  the 
next  line,  is  meant  the  young  duke  of  Berry,  the 
dauphin's  third  son,  who  shall  not  have  valour  or 
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fortune  enough  to  supply  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
brother. 

fSaiige  fl^pimiele,  S^c.  By  Symnde,  is  meant  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales,  who,  if  he  offers  to 
attempt  any  thing  against  England,  shall  mis- 
>carry  as  he  did  before.  Lambert  Symnele  is  the 
name  of  a  youn^  man,  noted  in  our  histories  for 
personating  the  son  (as  I  remember)  of  Edward 
the  Fourth. 

j9ttt>  il^ttoapjt  iarpti>  ^c.  I  c?innot  guess  who 
is  meant  by  Norway 's  pride ;  *  perhaps  the  reader 
may,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  the  two  following 
lines. 

SUdlltlUt  0j^aiH,  SfC.  Reaums,  or,  as  the  word  is 
now,  realms,  is  the  old  name  for  kingdoms  :  and 
this  is  a  very  plain  prediction  of  our  happy  union, 
with  the  felicities  that  shall  attend  it.  It  is  ad- 
ded that  Old  England  shall  be  no  more,  and  yet 
no  man  shall  be  sorry  for  it.  And  indeed,  pror 
perly  speaking,  England  is  now  no  more,  for  the 
whole  island  is  one  kingdom  under  the  name  of 
Britain. 

0etpM  0^9tty  SfC.  This  prediction,  though  some* 
what  obscure,  is  wonderfully  adapt.  Geryon  is 
said  to  have  been  a  king  of  Spain,  whom  Hercules 
slew.  It  was  a  fiction  of  the  poets,  that  he  had 
three  heads,  which  the  author  says  he  shall  have 
again :  that  is,  Spain  shall  have  three  kings ;  which 
is  now  wonderfully  verified ;  for  beside  the  king 
of  Portugal,  which  properly  is  part  of  Spain,  there 
are  now  two  rivals  for  Spain,  Charles  and  Philip : 
but  Charles  being  descended  from  the  count  of 
flapsburg,  founder  of  the  Austrian  family,  shall 
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soon  make  those  heads  but  two  by  overturning 
Philip,  and  driving  him  out  of  Spain. 

Some  of  these  predictions  are  already  fulfilled; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  the  rest  may  be  in  due 
time;  and  I  think,  I  have  not  forced  the  words 
by  my  explication  into  any  other  sense,  than  what 
they  will  naturally  bean  If  this  be  granted,  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  also  allowed,  that  the  anther 
(whoever  he  were)  was  a  person  of  extraordinaiy 
sagacity:  and  that  astrology  brought  to  such  per- 
fection as  this,  is  by  no  means  an  art  to  be  de- 
spised, whatever  Mr  Bickerstaff,  or  other  merry 
gentlemen  are  pleased  to  think.  As  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  these  lines  having  been  writ  in  the  original 
by  Merlin,  I  confess  I  lay  not  much  weight  upon 
it;  but  it  is  enough  to  justify  their  authority, 
that  the  book  whence  I  have  transcribed  them, 
was  printed  170  years  ago,  as  appears  by  the  title«- 
page.  For  the  satisfaction  of  any  gentleman,  who 
may  be  either  doubtful  of  the  truth,  or  curious  to 
be  informed,  1  shall  give  order  to  have  the  very 
book  beiit  to  the  printer  of  this  paper,  with  direc- 
tions to  let  any  body  see  it  that  pleases,  because 
I  believe  it  is  pretty  scarce* 
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In  projecdng  the  Tatkr^  the  first  of  those  excellent  periodical 
publications  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  our  nation,  and  have 
had  no  small  e£fect  in  fixing  and  refining  its  character,  Steele^ 
to  whom  the  merit  of  the  invention  is  due,  rested  chiefly  upon  the 
assistance  of  Swift  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  public  wa» 
already  familiar  with  the  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  and,  as  Steele 
himself  expresses  it,  *\  It  happened  very  luckily,  that,  a  little  be-*' 
fore  I  had  resolved  upon  this  design,  a  gentleman  had  written  Pre* 
dictions,  and  two  or  three  other  pieces  in  my  name,  which  render^ 
ed  it  famous  through  all  parts  of  Europe,  and,  by  an  inimitable  spirit 
and  humour,  raised  it  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  reputation  as  it  could 
possibly  arrive  at. 

*'  By  this  good  fortune  the  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff  gained  an 
audience  of  all  who  had  any  taste  of  wit ;  and  the  addition  of 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  common  journals  of  news  brought  in 
a  multitude  of  other  readers.  I  could  not,  I  confess,  long  keep 
up  the  opinion  of  the  town,  that  these  lucubrations  were  written 
by  the  same  hand  with  the  first  works  which  were  published  under 
my  name ;  but,  before  I  lost  the  participation  of  that  author's  fame, 
I  had  already  found  the  advantage  of  his  authority,  to  which  I 
owe  the  sudden  acceptance  which  my  labours  met  with  in  the 
world.'' 

Swift  accordingly  for  some  time  fulfilled  the  expectations  and 
hopes  of  the  editor  of  the  TatleVy  and  the  following  numbers  are 
usually  ascribed  to  him.  But  the  ardour  of  party  politics  speedi- 
ly deprived  Steele  of  apy  assistance  from  that  valuable  quarter* 


(     SOS    ) 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  20,  1709. 


«  To  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esquieb .♦ 

"  SIR,  June  18,  1709. 

1  KNOW  not  whether  you  ought  to  pity  or  laugh 
at  me ;  for  I  am  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a 
professed  Platonne,  the  most  unaccountable  crea* 
ture  of  her  sex.    To  hear  her  talk  seraphics,  and 


*  This  paper  is  written  in  ridicule  of  some  affected  ladies  of  th« 
period,  who  pretended,  with  rather  too  much  ostentation,  to  em- 
brace tlie  doctrines  of  Platonic  Love.  Mrs  Mary  Astell,  a  learn- 
ed and  worthy  woman,  had  embraced  this  fantastic  notion  so 
deeply,  that,  in  an  essay  upon  the  female  sex,  in  169S9  she  pro- 
posed a  sort  of  female  college,  in  which  the  young  might  be  in- 
structed, and  '^  ladies  nauseating  the  parade  of  the  world,''  might 
find  a  happy  retirement.  The  plan  was  disconcerted  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  who,  understanding  that  the  queen  intended  to  givo 
IDjOOOL  towards  the  establishment,  dissuaded  her,  by  an  assu- 
rance, that  it  would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  popish  orders,  and 
be  called  a  nunnery.  This  lady  is  the  Madonella  of  the  Tatler. 
The  Rake  is  supposed  to  be  Mr  Repinton,  a  fashionable  gallant. 
This  paper  has  been  censured  as  a  gross  reflection  on  Mrs  Astell's 
character,  but  on  no  very  just  foundation.  Swift  only  prophesies 
the  probable  issue  of  such  a  scheme,  as  that  of  the  protestant 
nuunery ;  and  it  is  a  violent  interpretation  of  his  words  to  suppose 
him  to  insinuate,  that  the  conclusion  had  taken  place  without 
the  premises.  Indeed,  the  scourge  of  ridicule  is  seldom  better 
employed  than  on  that  species  of  Precieuse^  who  is  anxious  to  con- 
found the  boundaries  which  nature  has  fixed  for  the  employments 
and  studies  of  the  two  sexes.     No  man  was  more  zealous  than 
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run  over  Norris,*  and  More,t  and  Milton,  and 
the  whole  set  of  Intellectual  Triflers,  torments  me 
heartily ;  for,  to  a  lover  who  understands  meta- 
phors, aU  this  pretty  prattle  of  ideas  gives  very 
fine  views  of  pleasure,  which  only  the  dear  de- 
claimer  prevents,  by  understanding  them  literal- 
ly :  why  should  she  wish  to  be  a  cherubim,  when 
it  is  flesh  and  blood  that  makes  her  adorable  ?  If 
I  speak  to  her,  that  is  a  high  breach  of  the  idea 
of  intuition.  If  I  offer  at  her  hand  or  lip,  she 
shrinks  from  the  touch  like  a  sensitive  plant,  and 
would  contract  herself  into  mere  spirit.  She 
calls  her  chariot,  vehicle ;  her  furbelpwed  scarf, 
pinions ;  her  blue  manteau  and  petticoat  is  her 
jazure  dress ;  and  her  footman  goes  by  the  name 
:of  Oberon.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  six  feet 
-and  a  half  high,  two  full  spans  between  the  shoul- 
ders, thirteen  inches  diameter  in  the  calves ;  and, 
before  I  was  in  love,  1  had  a  noble  stomach,  and 
usually  went  to  bed  sober  with  two  bottles.  I 
^am  not  quite  six-and- twenty,  and  my  nose  is 
marked  truly  aquiline.    For  these  reasons,  I  aip 


'Swift  for  informing  the  female  mind,  in  those  points  most  becoming 
-'and  useful  to  their  sex.     His  Letter  to  a  Young  Married  Lady, 
'  find  Thoughts  on  Education,  point  out  the  extent  of  those  studies, 
'ivhich  embraced  a  general  knowledge  of  history,  some  taste  for 
poetry,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  books  of  travels,  and 
inoral  and  entertaining  discourses :— it  seems  very  doubtful,  whe- 
ther most  ladies,  who  advance  into  abstruser  branches  of  know- 
ledge, do  not  lose  more  than  they  can  possibly  gain. 

*  John  Nbrris,  author  of  "  The  Theory  and  Regulation  ef 
Love."  His  correspondence  with  Mrs  Astell  was  published  un- 
der the  following  title  :  *'  Letters  concerning  the  Love  of  Gody  be- 
tween the  Author  of  the  Proposal  to  the  Ladies  and  Mr  John  Nor- 
ris, wherein  his  late  Discourse,  shewing  it  ought  to  be  entire  and 
exclusive  of  all  other  Loves,  is  cleared  and  justified.  Published  by 
J.  Norris,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Bamerton,  near  Sarum.  London,  J6p5/ 
t  Dr  Henry  More,  well  known  as  a  fanciful  Platonist  and  Di- 
▼iner 
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iti  a  very  particular  manner  her  aversion.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  Impudence  itself  cannot  reclaim  her. 
If  I  write  miserably,  she  reckons  me  among  thef 
children  of  perdition,  and  discards  me  her  region  :- 
if  I  assume  the  gross  and  substantial,  she  plays 
the  real  ghost  with  me,  and  vanishes  in  a  moment. 
I  had  hopes  in  the  hypocrisy  of  her  sex  ;  but  per- 
severance makes  it  as  bad  as  fixed  aversion.  I 
desire  your  opinion,  whether  I  may  not  lawfully 
play  the  inquisition  upon  her,  make  use  of  a  little 
force,  and  put  her  to  the  rack  and  torture,  only  to 
convince  her,  she  has  really  fine  limbs,  without 
spoiling  or  distorting  them.  I  expect  your  direc* 
tions,  before  I  proceed  to  dwindle  and  fall  away 
with  despair;  which  at  present  I  do  not  think 
adviseable,  because,  if  she  should  recant,  she  may 
then  hate, me,  perhaps,  in  the  other  extreme,  for 
my  tenuity.  I  am  (with  impatience)  your  most 
humble  servant, 

"  Charles  Sturdv.** 

My  patient  has  put  his  case  with  very  much 
warmth,  and  represented  it  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
that  I  sec  both  his  torment  and  tormentor  with 
great  perspicuity.  This  order  of  Platonic  ladies 
are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  peculiar  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  sex.  Flattery  is  the  general  way, 
and  the  way  in  this  case ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  done 
grossly.  Every  man  that  has  wit,  and  humour, 
and  raillery,  can  make  a  good  flatterer  for  women 
in  general ;  but  a  Platonne  is  not  to  be  touched 
with  panegyric :  she  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  sensu- 
ality in  the  soul  to  bie  delighted  that  way.  You 
are  not  therefore  to  commend,  but  silently  con- 
sent to  all  she  does  and  says.  You  are  to  consi- 
der, in  her  the  scorn  of  you  is  not  humour,  but 
opinion. 
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There  were,  some  years  since^  a  set  of  these 
ladies  who  were  of  quality,  and  gave  out,  that 
virginity  was  to  be  their  state  of  life  during  this 
mortal  condition,  and  therefore  resolved  to  join 
their  fortunes  and  erect  a  nunnery.  The  place' 
of  residence  was  pitched  upon  ;  and  a  pretty  situ- 
ation, full  of  natural  falls  and  risings  of  waters, 
with  shady  coverts,  and  flowery  arbours,  was  ap- 
proved by  seven  of  the  founders.  There  were  as 
many  of  our  sex  who  took  the  liberty  to  visit 
their  mansions  of  in  tended  severity ;  among  others, 
a  famous  rake  of  that  time,  who  had  the  grave 
way  to  an  excellence.  He  came  in  first;  but, 
upon  seeing  a  servant  coming  towards  him,  with 
a  design  to  tell  him  this  was  no  place  for  him  or 
his  companions,  up  goes  my  grave  impudence  to 
the  maid ;  "  Young  woman,"  said  he,  "  if  any  of 
the  ladies  are  in  the  way  on  this  side  of  the  house, 
pray  carry  us  on  the  other  side  towards  the  gar- 
dens :  we  are,  you  must  know,  gentlemen  that 
are  travelling  England  ;  after  which  we  shall  go 
into  foreign  parts,  where  some  of  us  have  already 
been."  Here  he  bows  in  the  most  humble  manner, 
and  kissed  the  girl,  who  knew  not  how  to  behave 
to  such  a  sort  of  carriage.  He  goes  on :  "  Now 
you  must  know  we  have  an  ambition  to  have  it 
to  say,  that  we  have  a  protestant  nunnery  in  Eng- 
land :  but  pray,  Mrs  Betty"- '*  Sir,"  she  replied, 

"  my  name  is  Susan,  at  your  service."     "  Then  I 

heartily  beg  your  pardon" "  No  offence  in  the 

least,"  said  she,  *'  for  I  have  a  cousin-german^ 
whose  name  is  Betty  "  "  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  I 
protest  to  you,  that  was  more  than  I  knew;  I 
spoke  at  random  ;  but  since  it  happens  that  I  was 
near  in  the  right,  give  me  leave  to  present  this 
gentleman  to  the  favour  of  a  civil  salute."  His 
friend  advances,  and  so  on,  until  they  had  all  sa* 
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luted  bcf.  By  this  means  the  poor  girl  was  in  this 
middle  of  the  crowd  of  these  fellows,  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  without  courage  to  pass  through 
them ;  and  the  Platonics,  at  seversll  peep-holes, 
pale,  trembling,  and  fretting.  Rake  perceived 
they  were  observed,  and  therefore  took  care  to 
keep  Sukey  in  chat  with  questions  concerning 
tlieir  way  of  life ;  when  appeared  at  last  Madonella, 
a  lady  who  had  writ  a  fine  book  conoerning  the 
recluse  life,  and  was  the  projectrix  of  the  foun- 
dation. She  approaches  into  the  hall ;  and  Rake, 
knowing^the  dignity'  of  his  own  mien  and  aspect^ 

fjfes  deputy  from  his  company.  She  begins,  "  Sir, 
am  obliged  to  follow  the  servant,  who  was  sent 
Oilt  to  kno'w  wbat  aflPair  could  make  strangers 

Jress  upon  a  solitude  which  we,  who  are  to  inh- 
abit thid  place,  have  devoted  to  heaven  and  our 
own  thoughts?"  **  Madam,''  repKes  Rake,  with  an 
air  of  great  distance,  mixed  with  a  certain  indif^' 
ference,  by  which  he  could  dissemble  dissimula- 
tion,  *'  your  great  intention  has  made  more  noise 
in  the  world  than  you  design  it  should ;  and  we 
travellers,  who  have  seen  many  foreign  institu* 
tions  of  this  kind,  have  a  curiosity  to  see,  in  its 
first  rudiments,  the  seat  of  primitive  piety ;  for 
such  it  must  be  called  by  future  ages,  to  the  etef* 
nal  honour  of  the  founders :  I  have  read  Mado- 
Bella  s  excellent  and  seraphic  ^discourse  on  this 
subject.''  The  lady  immediately  answered,  "  If 
what  I  have  said  could  have  contributed  to  raise 
any  thoughts  in  you  that  may  make  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  intellectual  and  divine  conversation^ 
I  should  think  myself  extremely  happy."  He  im- 
mediately fell  back  with  the  profaundest  vene- 
ration ;  then  advancing,  "  Are  you  then  that  ad- 
mired lady  ?  If  I  may  approach  lips  which  have 
uttered  things  so  sacred^^-^^He  salutes  her.    His 
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friends,  followed  his  example/  The  devoted  with^ 
in  stood  in  amazement  where  this  would  end,  to 
see  Madonella  receive  their  address  and  their 
company.  But  Rake  goes  on.—"  We  would  not 
transgress  rules ;  but  if  we  may  take  the  liberty 
to  see  the  place  you  have  thought  fit  to  choose 
forever,  we  would  go  into  such  parts  of  the  gar- 
dens, as  is  consistent  with  the  severities  you  have 
imposed  on  yourselves." 

To  be  short,  Madonella  permitted  Rake  to  lead 
her  into  the  assembly  of  nuns,  followed  by  hii 
friends,  and  each  took  his  fair-one  by  the  band* 
after  due  explanation,  to  walk  round  the  gardenf^. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  lilies,  me  flow- 
ers, the  arbours,  and  the  growing .  vegetables  j 
and  Rake  had  the  solemn  impudence,  when  the 
whole  company  stood  round  him,  to  say,  that  "he 
sincerely  wished  men  might  rise  out  of  the  earth 
like  plants ;  and  that  our  minds  were  not  of  .nc- 
ecBsity  to  be  sullied  with  carnivorous  appetites  for 
the  generation,  as  well  as  support  of  our  spfecies." 
This^  was  spoken  with  so  easy  and  fixed  an  assu*- 
rance,  that  Madonella  answered,  "  Sir,  under  the 
notion  of  a  pious  thought,  you  deceive  yourself 
in  wishing  an  institution  foreign  to  that  of  Pro- 
vidence. These  desires  were  implanted  in  us  for 
reverend  purposes,  in  preserving  the  race  of  men, 
and  giving  opportunities  for  making  our  chastity 
more  heroic. "  The  conference  was  continued  in 
this  celestial  strain,  and  carried  on  so  well  by  the 
managers  on  both  sides,  that  it  created  a  second 
and  a  third  interview  ;  and,  without  entering  into 
farther  particulars,  there  was  hardly  one  of  them 
but  was  a  mother  or  father  that  day  twelve- 
month. 

Any  unnatural  part  is  long  taking  up,  and  as 
long  laying  aside  ,•  therefore  Mr  Sturdy  may  as- 
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sure  himself,  Platonica  will  fly  for  ever  from  a 
forward  behaviour ;  but  if  he  approaches  her  ac- 
cording to  this  model,  she  will  fall  in  with  the 
necessities  of  mortal  life,  and  condescend  to  look 
with  pity  upon  an  unhappy  man,  imprisoned  in 
so  much  body,  and  urged  by  such  violent  desires. 


€C 
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THURSDAY,   JUNE  30,    1709, 

To  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq. 

Sir, 


"  Not  long  since  you  were  pleased  to  give  us  a 
chimeric^  account  of  the  famous  family  of  the 
Staffs,  from  whence  I  suppose  you  would  insinu- 
ate, that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  numerous 
house  in  all  Europe.  But,  I  positively  deny  that 
it.is  either,  and  wonder  much  at  your  audacious 
proceedings  in  this  manner^  since  it  is  well  knoMrti/* 
that  bur  most  illustrious,  most  renowned,  and 
most  celebrated  Roman  family  of  Ix  has  enjoyed 
the  precedency  to  all  others  from  the  reign  of 
good  old  Saturn.  I  could  say  much  to  the  de- 
famation and  disgrace  of  your,  family ;  as,  that 
your  relations  Distaff  and  Broormtaff  were  both 
mcoasiderable  mean  persons,  one  spinning,  the 
other  sweeping  the  streets,  for  their  daily  oread. 
But  I  forbear  to  vent  my  spleen  on  objects  so 
much  beneath  my  indignation.  I  shall  only  give . 
the  world  a  catalogue  of  my  ancestors,  and  leave 
them  to  determine  which  hath  hitherto  had,  an4 

VOL,  IX,  jO 
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which  for  the  future  ougbf  tti  have  the  prefer** 

ence.  * 

^'  First  theli  cotnes  the  iriost  famous  and  p6pii-» 
lar  lady  Meretriv,  parent  of  the  fertile  family  of 
Bellatriv,  Lotrixn  Netrir,  Nutrit^  Obstetfis,  Fa* 
fnulaths^  Coctri^j  Omairir,  SarcinattiVi  Fexiri^^ 
Balnea  trivy  Portatrixy  Saltatrix^  Dmnatrixj  Cm' 
jtctrixs  ConitriXy  Debitrixy  Creditrix,  Dmatrix, 
Ambulatrix,  Mercatrix^  Adseetrixy  Assectatrix^ 
Palpatrix,  Praceptrix^  Pistrix. 

1  am  yours. 


h  ■dfh  iriii  liiliMil    iiati 
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TKUBSPAT,  AUGUST  S5,  1709. 

*     - 

Thj*  author  of  the  ensuing  letter,  by  his  name 
and  the  quotations  he  makes  from  the  aueielits, 
seems  a  sort  of  spy  from  the  old  world,  whom  we 
moderns  ought  to  be  careful  of  oflfenditig ;  there- 
fore, I  must  be  free,  and  own  it  4  fair  hit  where 
he  takes  me,  rather  than  disoblige  him.  * 

*  Swift,  under  the  character  of  Obadiah  Greenhat,  ridicule 
Steele  for  a  deeming  inconsistency  in  a  forhitr  paper.  Steele  iB 
return  glvee  an  excellent  atcount  of  SmWs  tbfe^ts  t(»  irooyi 

Which  he  was  bom  to  introduce, 
ttefli^ed  it  irst^  and  shewed  its  ufie^ 
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^  Sir,  Having  a  p^uliar  bumour  of  desiring  to 
be  somewha't  the  bettjcr  or  wiser  for  wh^t  I  read, 
I  am  alwa^^P  uneasy  when,  in  any  profound  writer, 
for  I  read  no  others,  I  happen  to  meet  with  what 
I  cannot  understand.  When  this  falls  out,  it  is  a 
great  grievance  to  me  that  I  am  not  able  to  con- 
sult the  author  himself  about  his  meaning,  for 
commentators  are  a  sect  that  has  little  share  in 
my  esteem  :  your  elaborate  writings  have,  among 
many  others,  this  advantage,  that  their  author  is 
still  ialive,  and  ready,  as  his  extensive  charity 
makes  iis  expect,  to  explain  whatever  may  be 
found  in  them  too  sublime  for  vulgar  understand- 
ings. This,  sir,  makes  me  presume  to  ask  you, 
how  the  Hampstead  hero's  character  could  be  per- 
fectly new  when  the  last  letters  came  away,  and 
yet  sir  John  Suckling  so  well  acquainted  with  it 
sixty  years  ago  ?  *  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  take 
this  amiss  :  I  can  assure  you,  I  have  a  profound 
respect  for  you,  which  makes  me  write  this,  with 
the  same  disposition  with  which  Longinus  bids  us 
read  Homer  and  Plato.  When  in  reading,  says 
he,  any  of  those  celebrated  authors,  we  meet  with 

*  **  Letters  from  Hampstead  say,  there  is  a  cdxcomb  ftrrlved 
there,  of  it  kfnd  which  is  utterly  new*  The  fettow  has  courage, 
which  he  takes  hiniielf  to  be  obliged  to  gite  proofs  of  every  hour 
l^e  lives.  He  b  ever  fighting  with  the  men«  and  contradicting  the 
women.  A  lady,  who  sent  to  me,  superscribed  him  with  this  de- 
scription qat  of  Suckling :" 

I  am  a  man  of  war  and  might, 
And  know  thus  much,  that  I  can  fight| 
Whether  I  am  i'f h'  wrong  or  r^ht^ 

Devoutly. 

No  man  under  heaven  I  fear. 
New  oaths  I  can  exactly  swear ; 
And  forty  healths  toy  brain  will  bear 

Most  stoutly. 
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a  passage  to  which  we  cannot  well  reconcile  dur 
reasons,  we  ought  JSriiily  to  believe,  that  werd 
those  great  wits  present  to  answer  for  themselves, 
we  should  to  our  wonder  be  convinced,  that  wc 
only  are  guilty  of  the  mistakes  we  before  attribu-* 
ted  to  them.  If  you  think  fit  to  remove  the  scru* 
pie  that  now  torments  me,  it  will  be  an  encou-^ 
ragement  to  me  to  settle  a  frequent  correspon- 
dence with  you;  several  things  falling,  in  my  way 
which  would  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  foreign 
to  your  purpose,  and  whereon  your  thoughts  would 
be  very  acceptable  to  your  most  humble  servant, 

Obadiah  Greenbat.'* 

I  own  this  is  clean,  and  Mr  Greenhat  has  con- 
vinced me  that  I  have  writ  nonsense^  yet  am  I 
not  at  all  offended  at  him.  . 

ScimuSf  et  hanc  veniamfieiimusfue  damusque  vicimmu* 

Hob.  Ars.  Poet,  ver.  U, 

.  This  is  the  true  art  of  raillery,  when  a  man 
turns  another  into  ridicule,  and  shews  at  the  same 
time  he  is  in  good  humour,  and  not  urged  on  by 
malice  against  the  person  he  rallies.  Obadiah 
Greenhat  has  hit  this  very  well :  for  to  make  an 
apology  to  Isaac  fiickerstaff,  an  unknown  student 
and  horary  historian,  as  well  as  astrologer,  and 
with  a  grave  face  to  say,  he  speaks  of  him  by  the 
same  rules  with  which  he  would  treat  Homer  or 
Plato,  is  to  place  him  in  company  where  he  can- 
not expect  to  make  a  figure ;  and  makes  him  flat- 
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^  "  I  own  th'  indttlgenco    j.  Sach  I  giye  fmd  take.' 

Francu* 
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ter  himself,  that  it  is  only  being  named  with  theili 
which  renders  him  most  ridiculous. 

"  I  have  not  known^  and  I  am  now  past  my 
grand  climacteric,  being  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
according  to  my  way  of  life  ;  or  rather,  if  you  will 
allow  punning  in  an  old  gentleman,  according  to 
my.  way  of  pastime  ;  I  say,  as  old  as  I  am  I  have 
not  been  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Greenhats. 
There  is  indeed  one  Zedekiah  Greenhat,  who  is 
lucky  also  in  this  way.  He  has  a  very  agreeable 
manner ;  for  when  he  has  a  mind  thoroughly  to 
correct  a  man,  he  never  takes  from  him  any  thing, 
but  he  allows  him  something  for  it ;  or  else  he 
l^lames  him  for  things  wherein  he  is  not  defec- 
tive, as  well  as  for  matters  wherein  he  is.  This 
makes  a  weak  man  believe  he  is  in  jest  in  the 
whole.  The  other  day  he  told  Beau  Brim,  who 
is  thought  impotent,  that  his  mistress  had  decla- 
red she  would  not  have  him,  because  he  was  a 
sloven,  and  had  committed  a  rape.  The  beau  bit 
at  the  banter,  and  said  very  gravely,  *  he  thought 
to  be  clean  was  as  much  as  was  necessary ;  and 
that  as  to  the  rape,  he  wondered  by  what  witch- 
craft that  should  come  to  her  ears ;  but  it  had  in- 
deed cost  him  an  hundred  pounds,  to  hush  the 
affair;' 

"  The  Greenhats  are  a  family  with  small  voices 
and  short  arms,  therefore  they  have  power  with 
none  but  their  friends :  they  never  call  after  those 
who'ruli  away  from  theni,  or  pretend  to  take  hold 
of  you  if  you  resist.  But  it  has  been  remarkable^ 
that  all  who  have  shunned  their  company,  or  not 
listened  to  them,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
such  as  have  knocked  out  their  brains^  or  broken 
their  bones.  I  have  looked  over  our  pedigree  up- 
on the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  and  find  the  Green- 
hats are  akin  to  the  Staffs.    They  descend  from. 
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Maudlin,  the  left-handed  wife  of  Nehetniah  Bick^ 
erstaff,  in  the  reign  of  Harry  the  Second.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  they  are  all  left-handed,  and 
have  always  been  very  expert  at  single  rapite.  A 
man  must  be  much  iised  to  their  play  to  know 
how  to  defend  himself,  for  their  posture  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  right4ianded,  that  you 
run  upoji  their  swords  if  you  push  forward ;  and 
they  are  in  with  you,  if  you  offer  to  fall  back 
without  keeping  your  guard."-— lirffer,  No.  i9% 
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To  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esa. 

"  SIR, 

"  It  must  be  allowed,  that  Esquire  BickerstaiF  is 
of  all  others  the  most  ingenuous.  There  are  few, 
very  few,  that  will  own  themselves  in  a  mistake, 
though  all  the  world  see  them  to  be  in  down-ri^ht 
nonsense.  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  pardop  uiis 
expression,  for  the  same  reason  for  which  you 
once  desired  us  to  excuse  you,  when  you  seemed 
any  thing  dull.  Most  writers^  like  the  generality 
of  Paul  Lorraine's^  saints,  seem  to  place  a  peculiar 


*  Paul  Lorraine  was  the  ordinary  of  Newgate. 


^WaJty  i»  fiywg  hard.  B^tyou,  sir,  to  shew  a 
good  pi^awplc  to  yoijir  brethren,  havp  not  only 
Cppfr^fbedt  but  of  your  owa  accord  mended  the 
^if^tmmi*  N^y,  y(W  h»ve  been  30  good-natu- 
i^f  d  d$  to  discover  beauties  in  it,  which,  I  will  as- 
sure yoii»  b^  th^t  drew  it  wever  dreamed  of.  And, 
t(g>  make  your  civility  the  xnore  accomplished,  you 
feifcire  hoiiwred  him  with  the  title  of  your  kins- 
man, which,  though  derived  by  the  left  biand,  he 
is  »ot  »  little  proud  pf*  My  brother,  for  such 
Obsadiftb  is,  being  at  pre^^it  very  busy  about  no- 
tiling)  bas  order(ed  m^  to  return  you  his  sincerp 
thftuks  fm  ^U  these  f^rVQuns ;  and  as  a  small  tokea 
of  bis  gr».titude,  to  commupicate  to  you  the  fol- 
io wing  piece  afiutdlig»u<5e,  which,  hp  thinks,  be- 
longs fiaoTie  properly  to  you,  thm  to  any  others  of 
i>ur  madem  hjrtpriaiuf, 

**  MadoneUa/"  who,  as  it  was  thought,  had  long 
since  taken  her  flight  towairds  the  iqetherial  man- 
sions, stiU  wAlkSy  it  seem^,  in  the  regions  of  mor« 
taiity;  where  she  has  found,  by  deep  rjeflections 
i)a  the  r^vokitioii  mentioned  in  yours  of  June  the 
tiirenty-tjsurd,  that  where  ^rly  instruction^  have 
been  wanting  to  imprint  true  ide^i^  of  things  on 
the  tender  souls  of  tWe  of  her  sex,  they  are  ne- 
ver after  able  to  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, as  to  be  above  the  laws  of  matter  and  mo- 
tion ;  laws  which  are  considerably  enforced  by  the 
principles  usually  imbibed  in  nujseries  and  board- 
ing-schools. To  remedy  this  evil,  she  has  laid 
the  scheme  of  a  college  foryoung  damsels  :  where 
f^i^ead  fi^f  $^issars,  ueedles,  and  samplers)  pens, 
compasses,  quadrants,  books,  mainu&cnpts,  Greek, 


*  The  subsequent  passage  alludes  to  Mrs  AsteU's  proposal  for 
-establishing  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  joung  ladie*. 
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Latin,  and  Hebrew,  are  to  take  up  their  whoU 
time.  Only  on  holidays  the  students  will,  for 
moderate  exercise,  be  allowed  to  divert  themselves 
with  the  use  of  some  of  the  lightest  and  most  vo- 
luble weapons  ;  and  proper  care  will  be  taken  to 
give  them  at  least  a  superficial  tincture  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Amazonian  tactics.  Of  these 
military  performances,  the  direction  is  undertaken 
by  Epicene,*  the  writer  of  *  Memoirs  from  the 
Mediterranean,"  who,  by  the  help  of  some  artifi- 
cial poisons  conveyed  by  smells,  has  within  these 
few  weeks  brought  many  persons  of  both  sexes 
to  an  untimely  fate ;  and,  what  is  more  surprising, 
has,  contrary  to  her  profession,  with  the  same 
odours,  revived  others  who  had  long  since  been 
drowned  in  the  whirlpools  of  Lethe.  Another  of  the 
professors  is  said  to  be  a  certain  lady,  who,  is  now 
publishing  two  of  the  choicest  Saxon  novels,t 
which  are  said  to  have  been  in  as  great  repute 
with  the  ladies  of  queen  £mma's  court,  as  the 
*  Memoirs  from  the  New  Atalantis'  are  with  those 
of  ours.  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  inquire 
into  the  progress  of  this  learned  institution,  and 
give  you  the  first  notice  of  their  ^  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  Searches  after  Nature/ 

Yours,  &c. 

TOBIAH  GbEEKHAT." 


MMta 


*  Mrs.Manley,  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  New  Atalantis. 
'   t  Mrs  Elizabeth  Elstob,  eminent  for  her  knowledge  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon language  and  antiquities.    See  an  account  of  her  lA 
Balbird's  Memoirs  of  Learned  Ladies. 
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Wiffs  Coffee-Jume,  Sept.  9. 

Xhe  subject  of  the  discourse  this  evening  was 
eloquence  and  graceful  action.  Lysander,  who 
is  something  particular  in  his  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  told  us,  ^'  a  man  could  not  be  eloquent 
without  action ;  for  the  deportment  of  the  body, 
the  turn  of  the  eye,  and  an  apt  sound  to  every 
word  that  is  uttered,  must  all  conspire  to  make  an 
accomplished  speaker.  Action  in  one  that  speaks 
in  public,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  good  mien  m  or- 
dinary life.  Thus,  as  a  certain  insensibility  in  the 
countenance  recommends  a  sentence  of  humour 
and  jesty  so  it  must  be  a  very  lively  consciousness 
that  gives  grace  to  great  sentiments.  The  jest  is 
to  be  a  thing  unexpected ;  therefore  your  unde- 
signing  manner  is  a  beauty  in  expressions  of  mirth; 
but  when  you  are  to  talk  on  a  set  subject,  the  more 
you  are  moved  yourself,  the  more  you  will  move 
others. 

"  There  is/*  said  he,  "  a  remarkable  example  of 
that  kind.  iBschines,  a  famous  orator  of  antiqui- 
ty, had  pleaded  at  Athens  in  a  great  cause  against 
Demosthenes;  but  havinglost it,  retired  to  Rhodes. 
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Eloquence  was  then  the  quality  most  admired 
among  men,  and  the  magistrates  of  that  place^ 
having  heard  he  had  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes, desired  him  to  repeat  both  their  plead- 
ings. After  his  own;  he  recited  also  the  oration 
of  his  antagonist.  The  people  expressed  their  ad- 
miration of  both,  but  more  of  that  of  Demosthenes. 
"  If  yoii  are,"  said  he,  "  thus  touched  with  hear- 
ing only  what  that  great  orator  said,  how  would 
you  have  been  affected  had  you  seen  him  speak  f 
for  he  who  bears  Demosthenes  only,  loses  much 
the  better  part  of  the  oration.  '*  Certain  it  is,  that 
they  who  speak  gracefully,  are  very  lamely  repre- 
sented in  having  their  speeches  read  or  repeated 
by  unskilful  people ;  for  there  is  something  native 
to  each  man,  4U>  inherent  to  his  thoughts  32id  sen- 
timents, which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  another  to 
give  a  true  idea  of.  You  may  observe  in  com- 
mon talk,  when  a  sentence  of  any  man's  is  repeat- 
ed, an  acquaintance  of  his  shall  immediately  ob- 
serve, ^  That  is  so  like  him,  methinks  I  see  how 
he  looked  when  he  said  it." 

But  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth,  there  are 
none  who  puzzle  me  so  much  as  the  clergy  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are,  i  believe,  the  most  leani'- 
ed  body  of  men  now  in  the  woiid :  and  yet  this 
art  of  speaking,  with  the  proper  ornaments  of  voice 
and  gesture,  is  wholly  neglected  among  them ; 
and  I  will  engage,  were  a  deaf  man  to  behold  the 
greater  part  of  them  preach,  he  would  rather  think 
they  were  reading  the  contents  only  of  some  dis- 
course they  intended  to  make,  than  actually  in  the 
body  of  an  oration,  even  when  they  were  upon 
matters  of  such  a  nature,  as  one  would  believe  it 
were  impossible  to  think  of  without  emotion. 

I  own  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  ob- 
servation, and  that  the  dean  we  heard  the  other 
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4^y  togetlier  is  an  orator."*  He  has  so  much  re^ 
gard  tp  his  congregation,  that  he  commits  to  his 
memory  wliat  he  is  to  say  to  them ;  and.  has  so 
soft  and  graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it  must  attract 
your  attention.  His  person,  it  is  to  be  confessed, 
is  no  smaU  recommendation ;  but  he  is  to  be  high* 
ly  oomqfieinded  for  not  losing  that  advantage ;  and 
adding  to  the  propriety  of  speech,  which  might 
pass  the  criticism  of  Longinus,  an  action  which 
would  have  been  approved  by  Demosthenes.  H^ 
has  a  peculiar  force  in  his  way,  and  has  charmed 
many  of  his  audience,  who  could  not  be  intelligent 
h<earers  of  his  discourse,  were  there  not  explana* 
tion  as  well  as  grace  in  his  action.  This  art  of 
hU  is  useful  with  the  most  exact  and  honest  skill : 
he  never  attempts  your  passions,  until  he  has  con* ' 
vinced  your  reason.  All  the  objections  which  he 
can  form,  are  laid  open  and  dispersed,  before  he 
uses  the  least  vehemence  in  his  sermon ;  but  when 
he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  soon  wins 
your  heart ;  and  never  pretends  to  show  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  until  he  has  convinced  you  of  the  truth 
of  it. 

Would  every  one  of  our  clergymen  be  thus  care- 
ful to  recommend  truth  and  virtue  in  their  proper 
figures,  and  show  so  much  concern  for  them  as  to 
^ive  them  all  additional  force  they  were  able,  it 
IS  Bot  possible  that  nonsense  should  have  so  many 
heai'ers  as  you  find  it  has  in  dissenting  congrega- 
tions, for  no  reason  in  the  world,  but  because  it  is 
spoken  extempore ;  for  ordinary  minds  are  wholly 


-"^ 


*This  fine  character  is  drawn  for  Bishop  Atterbury,  then  Dean 
#f  Carlisle,  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains.  It  seeaos  as  if  it  cost 
Steele  some  efiort  to  permit  insertion  of  a  passage  so  favourable  to 
a  Tory  divine,  for  he  appeals  to  it  more  than  once  as  a  decisive 
proof  of  his  impartiality* 
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governed  by  theii'  eyes  and  ears ;  and  there  is  no 
^ay  to  come  at  their  hearts,  but  by  power  over 
their  imaginations. 

There  is  my  friend  and  merry  companion  Da- 
liiel  ;*  he  knows  a  great  deal  better  than  he  speaks, 
and  can  form  a  proper  discourse  as  well  as  any 
orthodox  neighbour.  But  he  knows  very  well, 
that  to  bawl  out,  "  My  beloved  !"  and  the  words 
"grace!  regeneration!  sanctificationj  a  new  light! 
the  day !  the  day!  ay,  my  beloved,  the  day!  or 
rather  the  night !  the  night  is  coming  !'*  and 
"judgment  will  come,  when  we  least  think  of  it!" 
and  so  forth — He  knows,  to  be  vehement  is  the 
only  way  to  come  at  his  audience.  Daniel,  when 
he  sees  my  friend  Greenhat  come  in,  can  give  a 
good  hint,  and  cry  out,  "  This  is  only  for  the  saints ! 
the  regenerated  !"  By  this  force  of  action,  though 
mixed  with  all  the  incoherence  and  ribaldry  ima- 
ginable, Daniel  can  laugh  at  his  diocesan,  and 
grow  fat  by  voluntary  subscription,  while  the 
parson  of  the  parish  goes  to  law  for  half  his  dues. 
Daniel  will  tell  you,  it  is  not  the  shepherd,  but  the 
sheep  with  the  bell,  which  the  flock  follows. 

Another  thing,  very  wonderful  this  learned 
body  should  omit,  is,  learning  to  read ;  which  is 
a  most  necessary  part  of  eloquence  in  one  who  is 
to  serve  at  the  altar ;  for  there  is  no  man  but  must 
be  sensible,  that  the  lazy  tone,  and  inarticulate 
sound  of  our  common  readers,  depredates  theitiost 
proper  form  of  words  that  were  ever  extant  in  any 
nation  or  language,  to  speak  their  own  walits,  or 
his  po\yer  from  whom  we  ask  relief. 

♦The  celebrated  Daniel  Burgess,  of  whose  pulpit  buffoonery 
many  examples  are  still  preserved.  This  meetiug-house  near  Lin- 
coln's Inn  was  destroyed  by  the  high  church  mob  upon  occasioR 
•f  Sacheverell's  trial. 
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There  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  power 
of  action  than  in  little  parson  Dapper,*  who  is 
the  common  relief  to  all  the  lazy  pulpits  in  town. 
This  smart  youth  has  a  very  good  memory,  a  quick 
eye^  and  a  clean  handkerchief.  Thus  equipped, 
he  opens  his  text,  shuts  his  book  fairly,  shows  he 
has  no  notes  in  his  bible,  opens  both  palms,  and 
shows  all  is  fair  there  too.  Thws,  with  a  decisive 
^r,  my  young  man  goes  on  without  hesitation ; 
^nd  though  ^om  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
pretty  discourse,  he  has  not  used  one  proper  ^^s- 
ture,  yet,  at  the  conclusion,  the  churchwarden 
puUs  his  gloves  from  off  his  hands ;  "  P^ray,  who 
IS  this  extraordinary  young  man  ?"  Thus  the  force 
of  action  is  such,  that  it  is  more  prevalent,  even 
when  improper,  than  all  the  reason  and  argument 
in  the  worlci  without  it.  This  gentleman  conclu- 
ded his  discourse  by  saying,  ^'  I  do  not  doubt  but 
if  our  preachers  would  learn  to  speak,  and  our 
readers  to  read,  within  six  months  time  we  should 
not  have  a  dissenter  within  a  mile  of  a  church  in 
Great  Britain.'' 


^  Supposed  to  be  Dr  Joseph  Trapp,  pf  whom  Swift  speaks  with 
fODtempt  in  his  Journal 
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From  fny  aim  apartmenfs^  Sepi^  1% 

Vflr  province  is  much  larger  than  at  first  sight 
men  would  imagine,  and  I  shall  lose  no  part  of 
my  jurisdiction,  which  extends  not  only  to  futth- 
ritv,  but  also  is  retrospect  to  things  past ;  and  the 
behaviour  of  persons,  who  have  loig  ago  acted 
their  parts,  is  as  much  liable  to  my  ex£iminatioB| 
as  that  of  my  OM'n  contemporaries. 

In  order  to  put  the  whole  race  of  manlcind  itt 
their  proper  distinctions,  according  to  the  ojf)tmo!i 
their  cohabitants  conceived  of  them,  I  have  with 
very  much  care,  and  depth  of  meditation,  thought 
fit  to  erect  a  chamber  of  Fame ;  and  established 
certain  rules,  which  are  to  be  observed  iix  admit- 
ting members  into  this  illustrious  society. 

In  this  chamber  of  Fame  there  are  to  be  three 
tables,  but  of  different  lengths ;  the  first  is  to  con- 
tain exactly  twelve  persons ;  the  second,  twenty; 
and  the  third,  a  hundred.  This  is  reckoned  to  be 
the  full  number  of  those  who  have  any  competent 
share  of  fame.  At  the  first  of  these  tables  are  to 
be  placed,  in  their  order,  the  twelve  most  famous 
persons  in  the  world ;  not  with  regard  to  the  things 
they  are  famous  for,  but  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  fame,  whether  in  valour,  wit,  or  learning. 
Thus,  if  a  scholar  be  more  famous  than  a  soldier, 
he  is  to  sit  above  him.    Neither  must  any  prefer- 


ence  be  given  to  Tirtue^  if  the  person  be  not  equal-* 
ly  famous. 

When  the  first  table  is  filled,  the  neiit  in  renown 
nrott  bd  seated  at  the  second,  and  9o  on  in  like 
manner  to  the  number  of  tl^enty;  as  also  in  the 
same  order  at  the  third,  which  is  to  hold  a  hun*' 
dred.  At  these  tables  no  regard  is  to  be  had  ta 
seniority :  for  if  Julius  Ca^ar  shall  be  judged  more 
famous  than  Romulus  and  Scipio,  he  must  have 
the  precedence.  No  person  who  has  not  beeit 
dead  a  hundred  years,  must  be  offered  to  a  place 
at  any  of  these  tables :  and  because  this  is  altoge« 
ther  a  lay  society,  and  that  sacred  persons  move 
upon  greater  motives  than  that  of  fame,  no  per- 
sons celebrated  in  holy  writ,  or  any  ecclesiastical 
man  whatsoever,  are  to  be  introduced  here. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side- 
table  for  persons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious  exist-* 
ence ;  such  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  j£neas,  Achilles^ 
Hector,  and  others.  But  because  it  is  apprehend- 
ed, that  there  may  be  great  contention  about  pre- 
cedence, the  proposer  humbly  desires  the  opinion 
of  the  learned,  toward  his  assistance  in  placing 
every  person  according  to  his  rank,  that  none  may 
have  just  occasion  of  offence.  The  merits  of  the 
cause  shall  be  judged  by  plurality  of  voices. 

For  the  more  impartial  execution  of  this  impor- 
tant affair,  it  is  desired,  that  no  man  will  offer  his 
favourite  hero,  scholar,  or  poet;  and  that  the 
learned  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr  BickerstafF, 
at  Mr  Morphew  s,  near  Stationers'  Hall,  their  se- 
veral lists  for  the  first  table  only,  and  in  the  order 
they  would  have  them  placed ;  after  which,'  the 
proposer  will  compare  the  several  lists,  and  make 
another  for  the  public,  wherein  every  name  shall 
be  ranked  according  to  the  voices  it  has  had*    Un* 
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der  this  chamber  is  to  be  a  dark  vault,  for  the  same 
number  of  persons  of  evil  fame. 

It  is.  humbly  submitted  to  consideration,  whe* 
ther  the  project  would  not  be  better,  if  the  per- 
sons of  true  fame  meet  in  a  middle  room,  those  of 
dubious  eixistence  in  an  upper  room,  and  those  of 
evil  fame  in  a  lower  dark  room. 
.  It  is  .to  be  noted,  that  no  historians  are  to  be 
admitted  at  any  of  these  tables ;  because  they  are 
appointed  to  conduct  the  several  persons  to  their 
seats,  and  are  to  be  made  use  of  as  ushers  to  the 
assemblies. 

I  call  upon  the  learned  world  to  send  me  their 
assistance  toward  this  design,  it  being  a  matter  of 
too  great  moment  for  any  one  person  to  deter- 
mine. But  I  do  assure  tnem,  tneir  lists  shall  be 
examined  with  great  fidelity,  and  those  that  are' 
exposed  to  the  public,  made  with  all  the  caution 
imaginable. 
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THURSDAY,  SEPT.  15^  1709. 

■     ■  ^  • 

The  progress  of  our  endeavours  will  of  necessity 
be  very  much  interrupted,  except  the  learned 
world  will  please  to  send  their  lists  to  the  cham- 
ber of  Fame  with  all  expedition.  There  is  no- 
thing can  so  much  contribute  to  create  a  noble 
emulation  in  our  youth,  as  the  honourable  men- 
tion of  such  whose  actions  have  outlived  the  inju- 
ries of  time,  and  recommended  themselves  so  far 
to  the  world,  that  it  is  become  learning  to  know 
the  least  circumstance  of  their  affairs.  It  is  a 
great  incentive  to  see^  that  some  men  have  raised 
themselves  so  highly  above  their  fellow-creatures, 
that  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  are  spent  in  inqui- 
ries after  the  particular  actions  of  the  most  illus- 
trious. True  it  is,  that  without  this  impulse  to 
fame  and  reputation,  our  industry  would  stagnate, 
and  that  lively  desire  of  pleasing  each  other  die 
away.  This  opinion  was  so  established  in  the  hea- 
then world,  that  their  sense  of  living  appeared  in- 
sipid, except  their  being  was  enlivened  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  esteemed  by  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Upon  examining  the  proportion  of  men's  fame 
for  my  table  of  twelve,  I  thought  it  no  ill  way 
(since  I  had  laid  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  they  were 
to  be  ranked  simply  as  they  were  famous,  with- 
out regard  to  their  virtue)  to  ask  nniy  sister  Jenny's 

VOL,  IX.  p 
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advice;  and  particularly  mentioned  to  her  the  name 
of  Aristotle.  She  immediately  told  me  he  was  a 
very  great  scholar,  and  that  she  had  read  him  at 
the  boarding-school.  She  certainly  means  a  trifle, 
sold  by  the  hawkers,  called  *'  Aristotle's  Pro- 
blems." *  But  this  raised  a  great  scruple  in  me, 
whether  a  fame  increased  by  imposition  of  others 
is  to  be  added  to  his  account,  or  that  these  excre- 
scences, which  grow  out  of  his  real  reputation, 
and  give  encouragement  to  others  to  pass  things 
under  the  covert  of  his  name,  should  be  consider- 
ed in  giving  him  his  seat  in  the  chamber?  This 
punctilio  is  referred  to  the  learned.  In  the  mean 
time,  so  ill-natured  are  mankind,  that  I  believe  I 
have  names  already  sent  me  sufiicient  to  fill  up  my 
lists  for  the  dark  room,  and  every  one  is  apt  enough 
to  send  in  their  accounts  of  illdeservers.  This  male- 
volence does  not  proceed  from  a  real  dislike  of 
virtue,  but  a  diabolical  prejudice  against  it,  which 
makes  men  willing  to  destroy  what  they  care  not 
to  imitate*  Thus  you  see  the  greatest  characters 
among  your  acquaintance,  and  those  you  live  with, 
are  traduced  by  all  below  them  in  virtue,  who  ne- 
ver mention  them  but  with  an  exception.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  shall  not  give  the  world  much 
trouble  about  filling  my  tables  for  those  of  evil 
fame ;  for  I  have  some  thoughts  of  clapping  up 
the  sharpers  there  as  fast  as  I  can  lay  hold  of  them. 
At  present  I  am  employed  in  looking  over  the 
several  notices  which  I  have  received  of  their 
manner  of  dexterity,  and  the  way  at  dice  of  ma- 
king all  ruggy  as  the  cant  is.  The  whole  art  of 
securing  a  die  has  lately  been  sent  me,  by  a  per- 


^  An  indecent  pamphlet  bearing  that  name* 

13  . 
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son  who  was  of  the  fraternity,  hut  is  disabled  by 
the  loss  of  a  finger  ;  by  which  means  he  cannot 
practise  that  trick  as  he  used  to  do.     But  I  am 
very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  call  some  of  the  fair 
sex,  who  are  accomplices  with  the  Knights  of  In- 
dustry ;*  for  my  metaphorical  dogs  are  easily  enough 
understood ;  but  the  feminine  gender  of  dogs  has 
so  harsh  a  sound,  that  we  know  not  how  to  name 
it.     But  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  are 
female  dogs  as  voracious  as  the  males,  and  make 
advances  to  young  fellows,  without  any  other  de- 
sign but  coming  to  a  familiarity  with  their  purses* 
I  have  also  long  lists  of  persons  of  condition,  who 
are  certainly  of  the  same  regimen  with  these  ban- 
ditti, and  instrumental  to  their  cheats  uponundis- 
ceming  men  of  their  own  rank.     These  add  their 
good  reputation  to  carry  on  the  impostures  of 
others,  whose  very  names  would  else  be  defence 
enough  against  falling  into  their  hands.     But,  for 
the  honour  of  our  nation,  these  shall  be  unmen- 
tioned ;  provided  we  hear  no  more  of  such  prac* 
tices,  and  that  they  shall  not  from  henceforward 
suffer  the  society  of  such  as  they  know  to  be  the 
common  enemies  of  order,  discipline,  and  virtue. 
If  it  appear  that  they  go  on  in  encouraging  them, 
they  must  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the 
severest  rules  of  history,  where  all  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  world  with  impartiality,  and  without 
respect  to  persons, 

**  So  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.*^ 


*  Steele,  to  his  great  .hopoqr,  under  the  allegory  of  dogs  of 
different  kinds,  described  and  held  up  to  disgrace  the  principal 
gamblers  in  London.  One  of  the  fraternity  was  denouncing  per- 
sonal vengeance  in  a  coffee-house,  when  the  spirited  Lord  Forbes 
silenced  him  with  these  words :  '^  You  will  find  it  safer,  sir,  in  this 
country,  to  cut  a  purse  than  to  cut  a  throat." 
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TUESDAY,  SEPT.  20,  1709. 

To  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq. 
SIR, 

I  READ  with  great  pleasure,  in  the  Tatler  of  Sa^ 
turday  last, .  the  conversation  upon  eloquence : 
permit  me  to  hint  to  you  one  thing  the  great  Ro-: 
man  orator  observes  upon  this  subject ;  Caput  enim 
arbitrabatur  oratorisy  (he  quotes  Menedemus,  an^ 
Athenian,)  ut  ipsis  apud  quos  ageret  talis  qtmkm 
ipse  optarct  videretur  /  id  fieri  vita  dignitate.  (Tull. 
de  Oratore.)  It  is  the  first  rule  in  oratory,  that 
a  man  must  appear  such  as  he  would  persuade 
others  to  be ;  and  that  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  force  of  his  life.  I  believe  it  might  be  of 
great  service  to  let  our  public  orators  know,  that 
an  unnatural  gravity,  or  an  unbecoming  levity  in 
their  behaviour  out  of  the  pulpit,  will  take  very 
much  from  the  force  of  tneir  eloquence  in  it 
Excuse  another  scrap  of  Latin ;  it  is  from  one  of 
the  fathers ;  I  think  it  will  appear  a  just  observa* 
tion  to  all,  and  it  may  have  authority  with  some ; 
Qui  autem  docent  tantiim^  nee  Jaciunt,  ipsi  preBceptis 
suis  detrahunt  pondus ;  quis  enim  obtemptret,  cum  ipsi 
praceptores  doceant  Turn  obtemperare  ?  Those  who 
teach,  but  do  not  act  agreeably  to  the  instructions 
they  give  to  others,  take  away  all  weight  from 
their  doctrine;  for  who  will  obey  the  precepts 
they  inculcate,  if  they  themselves  tdacn  us  by 
their  practice  to  disobey  them  ? 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Jonathan  Rosehat." 
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?•  S — You  were  complaining  in  that  paper,  that 
the  clergy  of  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  learned  to 
speak  :  a  very  great  defect  indeed  :  and  therefore 
I  shall  think  myself  a  well-deserver  of  the  church, 
in  recommending  all  .the  dumb  clergy  to  the  fa- 
mous speaking  doctor  at  Kensington.  *  This  in- 
genious gentleman,  out  of  compassion  to  those 
of  a  bad  utterance,  has  placed  his  whole  study  in 
the  new  modelling  the  organs  of  voice ;  which  art 
he  has  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  able  even  to 
make  a  good  orator  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  He 
lately  exhibited  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  this 
way,  of  which  I  was  informed  by  the  worthy  gen- 
tlemen then  present;  who  were  at  once  delighted 
and  amazed  to  hear  an  instrument  of  so  simple  an 
organization  use  an  exact  articulation  of  words, 
a  just  cadency  in  its  sentences,  and  a  wonderful 
pathos  in  its  pronunciation :  not  that  he  designs 
to  expatiate  in  this  practice ;  because  he  cannot, 
as  he  says,  apprehend  what  use  it  may  be  of  to 
mankind,  whose  benefit  he  aims  at  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner :  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  will 
never  more  instruct  the  feathered  kind,  the  parrot 
having  been  his  last  scholar  in  that  way.  He  has 
a  wonderful  faculty  in  making  and  mending 
echoes;  and  this  he  will  perform  at  any  time  for 
the  use  of  the  solitary  in  the  country ;  being  a 
man  born  for  universal  good,  and  for  that  reasou 
jecommended  to  your  patronage  by. 

Sir,  ypurs,  &c. 
^  Pr  James  Ford,  who  professed  to  remove  iippediments  in  speech* 
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THURSDAY,  SEPT.  22,    1709- 
CSaUIBB  BlCRBRSTAFr, 

Finding  your  advice  and  censure  to  have  a 
good  effect,  I  desire  your  admonition  to  our  vicar 
and  schoolmaster,  .who,  in  his  preaching  to  his 
auditors,  stretches  his  jaws  so  wide,  that,  instead 
of  instructing  youth,  it  rather  frightens  them  : 
likewise  in  reading  prayers,  he  has  such  a  careless 
loll,  that  people  are  justly  offended  at  his  irreve- 
rent posture ;  besides  the  extraordinary  charge 
they  are  put  to  in  sending  their  children  to  dance, 
to  bring  them  off  of  those  ill  gestures.  Another 
evil  faculty  he  has,  in  making  the  bowling-green 
his  daily  residence,  instead  of  his  church,  where 
his  curate  reads  prayers  every  day.  If  the  wea- 
ther is  fair,  his  time  is  spent  in  visiting;  if  cold 
or  wet,  in,  bed,  or  at  least  at  home,  though  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  church.  These,  out  of 
many  such  irregular  practices,  I  write  for  his  re- 
clamation :  but  two  or  three  things  more  before 
I  conclude ;  to  wit,  that  generally  when  his  cu» 
rate  preaches  in  the  afternoon,  he  sleeps  sotting 
in  the  desk  on  a  hassock.  With  all  this  he  is  so 
extremely  proud,  that  he  will  go  but  once  to  the 
sick,  except  they  return  his  visit. 
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THURSDAY,  SEPT.  39,    1709* 

Grecian  Coffee-home^  Sept.  29. 

This  evening  I  thought  fit  to  notify  to  the 
literati  of  this  house,  and  by  that  means  to  all  the 
world,  that  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of  October 
next  ensuing,  I  design  to  fix  my  first  table  of 
fame ;  and  desire  that  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  the  twelve  most  famous  men 
that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  would  send 
in  their  lists,  or  name  any  one  man  for  that  table, 
assigning  also  his  place  at  it,  before  that  time, 
upon  pain  of  having  such  his  man  of  fame  post- 
poned, or  placed  too  high,  for  ever.  I  shall  not 
upon  any  application  whatever,  alter  the  place 
which  upon  that  day  I  shall  give  to  any  of  these 
worthies.  But  whereas  there  are  many  who  take 
upon  them  to  admire  this  hero,  or  that  author, 
upon,  secondhand,  I  expect  each  subscriber  should 
underwrite  his  reason  for  the  place  be  allots  his 
caDdidate. 

The  thing  is  of  the  last  consequence ;  for  we 
are  about  settling  the  greatest  point  that  ever  has 
been  debated  in  any  age ;  and  I  shall  take  precau- 
tions accordingly.  Let  every  man  who  votes,  con- 
sider that  he  is  now  going  to  give  away  that,  for 
which  the  soldier  gave  up  his  rest,  his  pleasure, 
and  his  life;  the  scholar  resigned  his  whole  series 
of  thought,  his  midnight  repose,  and  his  morning 
slumbers.  In  a  word,  he  is,  as  I  may  say,  to  be 
judge  of  that  afterlife,  which  noble  spirits  prefer 
to  their  very  real  beings.    I  hope  I  shs^U  be  for- 
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given  therefore,  if  I  make  some  objections  against 
their  jury,  as  they  shall  occur  to  me.  The  whole; 
of  the  number  by  whom  they  are  to  be  tried,  are 
to  be  scholars.  I  am  persuaded  also  that  Aristotle 
will  be  put  up  by  all  of  that  class  of  men.  How- 
ever, in  behalf  of  others,  such  as  wear  the  livery 
of  Aristotle,  the  two  famous  universities  are  called 
iipon  on  this  occasion  :  but  I  except  the  men  of 
Queen's,  Exeter,  and  Jesus  colleges,  in  Oxford, 
who  are  not  to  be  electors,  *  because  he  shall  not 
be  crowned  from  an  implicit  faith  in  his  writings, 
but  receive  his  honour  from  such  judges  as  shall 
allow  him  to  be  censured.  Upon  this  election,  as 
I  was  just  now  going  to  say,  I  banish  all  who 
think,  and  speak  after  others,  to  concern  them- 
selves in  it.  For  which  reason,  all  illiterate  dis- 
tant admirers  are  forbidden  to  corrupt  the  voices 
by  sending,  according  to  the  new  mode,  any  poor 
students  coals  and  candles  f  for  their  votes  in  be- 
half of  such  worthies  as  they  pretend  to  esteem- 
All  news-writers  are  also  excluded,  because  they 
consider  fame  as  it  is  a  report  which  gives  foun- 
dation to  the  filling  up  their  rhapsodies,  and  not 
as  it  is  the  emanation  or  consequence  of  good  and 
evil  actions.  These  are  excepted  against  as  justly 
as  butchers  in  case  of  life  and  death :  their  fami- 
liarity with  the  greatest  names  takes  off  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  regard,  as  dealing  in  blood  makes 
the  lanii  less  tender  of  spilling  it. 


*  The  members  of  these  three  colleges  were  obliged,  by  their 
statutes,  to  keep  to  Aristotle  for  their  texts. 

t  This  mode  of  bribery  had  been  recently  practise^,  in  the 
election  of  Siir  Benjamin  Green  as  alderman  of  the  ward  of 
Qucenhithe. 


y 
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SATURDAY,   OCT.  15,  1709- 

Hie  manas  oh  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi,  — — 
Quique  pit  vates^  et  Phabo  digna  locuti, 
Xnventas  aut  qui  mtam  excoluere  per  artes^ 
Quique  sui  memores  alios  fccire  merendo. 

ViRG.  ^n.  vi.  set. 

Here  Patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good. 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  bldod  ; 
Here  Poe^>  worthy  their  inspiring  god, 
And  of  unblemished  life,  make  their  abode : 
And  searching  Wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts, 
Who  graced  their  age  with  new-invented  arts : 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend  ; 
J^d  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Trpm  my  ow}>  apMriments,  Oct.  14, 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  immortality;  that 
which  the  soul  really  enjoys  after  this  life,  and 
that  imaginary  existence,  by  which  men  live  in 
their  fame  and  reputation.  The  best  and  greatest 
actions  have  proceeded  from  the  prospect  of  the 
one,  or  the  other  of  these ;  but  my  design  is  to 
^  treat  only  of  those  who  have  chiefly  proposed  to 
themselves  the  latter,  as  the  principal  reward  of 
their  labours.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  ex- 
cluded from  my  Tables  of  Fame,  all  the  great 
founders  and  votaries  of  religion ;  and  it  is  for 

*  This  essay  has  been  retained  in  all  editions  of  Swift's  works, 
though,  in  the  edition  of  the  Tatler,  1786,  it  is  ascribed,  for  rea* 
(6ns  tl\ere  alleged,  (•  Steele  and  Addison  exclusively. 
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this  reason  also,  that  I  am  more  than  ordinarily 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  persons  of  whom  I 
am  now  going  to  speak ;  for,  since  fame  was  the 
only  end  of  all  their  enterprises  and  studies,  a 
man  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  allotting  them 
their  due  proportion  of  it.  It  was  this  conside- 
ration which  made  me  call  the  whole  body  of  the 
learned  to  my  assistance;  to  m^ny  of  whom  I 
must  own  my  obligations  for  the  catalogues  of 
illustrious  persons,  which  they  have  sent  me  in 
upon  this  occasion.  I  yesterday  employed  the 
whole  afternoon  in  comparing  them  with  each 
other ;  which  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
my  imagination,  that  they  broke  my  sleep  for  the 
first  part  of  the  following  night,  and  at  length 
threw  me  into  a  very  agreeable  vision,  which  I 
^hall  beg  leave  to  describe  in  all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and 
boundless  plain,  that  was  covered  with  prodigious 
multitudes  of  people,  which  no  man  could  number. 
In  the  midst  of  it  there  stood  a  mountain,  with 
its  head  above  the  clouds.  The  sides  were  ex- 
tremely steep,  and  of  such  a  particularr  structure, 
that  no  creature  which  was  not  rpade  in  a  human 
figure,  could  possibly  ascend  it.  On  a  sudden 
there  was  heard  from  the  top  of  it  a  sound  like 
that  of  a  trumpet;  but  so  exceedingly  sweet  and 
harmonious,  that  filled  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it  with  raptures,  and  gave  such  high  and 
delightful  sensations,  as  seemed  to  animate  and 
raise  human  nature  above  itself.  This  made  me 
very  much  amazed  to  find  so  very  few  in  that 
innumerable  multitude,  who  had  ears  fine  enough 
to  hear  or  relish  this  music  with  pleasure :  but 
my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  looking  round 
me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to  three  sirens 
clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished  by  the 
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names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure.  They 
were  seated  on  three  rocks,  amid  a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  groves,  meadows,  and  rivulets,  that  lay 
on  the  borders  of  the  mountain.  While  the  base 
and  grovelling  multitude  of  different  nations, 
ranks,  and  ages,  were  listening  to  these  delusive 
deities ;  those  of  a  more  erect  aspect,  and  exalted 
spirit,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and 
marched  in  great  bodies  toward  the  mountain, 
from  whence  they  heard  the  sound,  which  still 
grew  sweeter,  the  more  they  listened  to  it. 

On  a  sudden  methought  this  select  band  sprang 
forward,  with  a  resolution  to  climb  the  ascent,  and 
follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly  music.  Every 
one  took  something  with  him,  that  he  thought 
might  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  march.  Se-* 
yeral  had  their  swords  drawn,  some  carried  rolls 
of  paper  in  their  hands,  some  had  compasses^ 
others  quadrants,  others  telescopes,  and  others 
pencils;  some  had  laurels  on  their  heads,  and 
pthers  buskins  on  their  legs :  in  short,  there  was 
scarce  any  instrument  of  a  mechanic  art,  or  li« 
beral  science,  which  was  not  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion.  My  good  demon,  who  stood  at  my  right 
hand  during  the  course  of  this  whole  vision,  ob- 
serving in  me  a  burning  desire  to  join  that  glori- 
ous company,  told  me,  "  he  highly  approved  that 
generous  ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  advised  me  to  cover  my 
face  with  a  mask  all  the  while  I  was  to  labour  on 
the  ascent."  I  took  his  counsel,  without  inqui* 
ring  into  his  reasons.  The  whole  body  now  broke 
iato  different  parties,  and  began  to  climb  the  pre- 
cipice by  ten  thousand  different  paths.  Several 
got  into  little  alleys,  which. did  not  reach  far  up 
the  hilly  before  they  ended  and  led  no  farther ; 
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and  I  observed,  that  most  of  the  artisans,  which 
considerably  diminished  our  number,  fell  into 
these  paths. 

We  left  another  considerable  body  of  adventur- 
ers behind  us,  who  thought  they  had  discovered 
by-ways  up  the  hill,  which  proved  so  very  intricate 
and  perplexed,  that,  after  having  advanced  in  them 
a  little,  they  were  quite  lost  among  the  several 
turns  and  windings  j  and  though  they  were  as 
active  as  any  in  their  mojions,  they  made  but  little 
progress  in  the  ascent.  These,  as  my  guide  in- 
formed me,  were  "  men  of  subtle  tempers,  and 
puzzled  politics,  who  would  supply  the  place  of 
real  wisdom,  with  cunning  and  artifice."  Among 
those  who  were  far  advanced  in  their  way,  there 
were  some,  that  by  one  false  step  fell  back- 
ward, and  lost  more  ground  in  a  moment,  than 
they  had  gained  for  many  hours,  or  could  be 
ever  able  to  recover.  We  were  now  advanced 
very  high,  and  observed  that  all  the  different 
paths,  which  ran  about  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
began  to  meet  in  two  great  roads ;  which  insensi- 
bly gathered  the  whole  multitude  of  travellers  into 
two  great  bodies.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
entrance  of  each  road,  there  stood  a  hideous 
phantom,  that  opposed  our  farther  passage.  One 
of  these  apparitions  had  his  right  hand  filled  with 
darts,  which  he  brandished  in  the  face  of  all  who 
came  up  that  way  2  crowds  ran  back  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  it,  and  cried  out  Death  !  The  spectre 
that  guarded  the  other  road,  was  Envy :  she  was 
not  armed  with  weapons  of  destruction,  like  the 
former;  but  by  dreadful  hissings,  noises  of  re- 
proach, and  a  horrid  distracted  laughter,  she  ap- 
peared more  frightful  than  Death  itself;  insomuch 
that  abundance  of  our  company  were  discouraged 
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from  passing  any  farther,  and  some  appeared 
ashamed  of  having  come  so  far.  As  for  myself, 
I  must  confess  my  heart  shrunk  within  me  at  the 
sight  of  these  ghastly  appearances :  but  on  a  sud- 
den, the  voice  of  th6  trumpet  came  more  full 
upon  us,  so  that  we  felt  a  new  resolution  reviving 
in  us ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  resolution  grew, 
the  terrors  before  us  seemed  to  vanish.  Most  of 
the  company,  who  had  swords  in  their  hands, 
marched  on  with  great  spirit,  and  an  air  of  defi- 
ance, up  the  road  that  was  commanded  by  Death ; 
while  others,  who  had  thought  and  contemplation 
in  their  looks^  went  forward,  in  a  more  composed 
manner,  up  the*  road  possessed  by  Envy.  The 
way  above  these  apparitions  grew  smooth  and  uni- 
form, and  was  so  delightful,  that  the  travellers 
went  on  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  little  time  arri- 
ved at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They  here  be- 
gan to  breathe  a  delicious  kind  of  ether,  and  saw 
all  the  fields  about  them  covered  with  a  kind  of 
purple  light,  that  made  them  reflect  with  satisfac- 
tion on  their  past  toils ;  and  diffused  a  secret  joy 
through  the  whole  assembly,  which  showed  itself 
in  every  look  and  feature.  In  the  midst  of  these 
happy  fields  there  stood  a  palace  of  a  very  glori- 
ous structure :  it  had  four  great  folding  doors, 
that  faced  the  four  several  quarters  of  the  world. 
On  the  top  of  it  was  enthroned  the  goddess  of  the 
mountain,  who  smiled  upon  her  votaries,  and 
sounded  the  silver  trumpet  which  had  called  them 
up,  and  cheered  them  in  their  passage  to  her  pa- 
lace. They  had  now  formed  themselves  into  se- 
veral divisions ;  a  band  of  historians  taking  their 
stations  at  each  door,  according  to  the  persons 
whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

On  a  sudden  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto 
sounded  only  a  march,   or  point  of  war,    now 

10 
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•welled  all  its  notes  into  triumph  and  exultation: 
the  whole  fabric  shook,  and  the  doors  flew  open* 
The  first  that  stepped  forward  was  a  beautiful  and 
blooming  hero,  and,  as  I  heard  by  the  murmurs^ 
round  me,  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  con- 
ducted by  a  crowd  of  historians.  The  person, 
who  immediately  walked  before  him,  was  remark- 
able for  an  embroidered  garment,  who,  not  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  place,  was  conducting 
him  to  an  apartment  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  fabulous  heroes.  The  name  of  this  felse  guide 
was  Quintus  Curtius.  But  Arrian  and  Plutarch, 
who  knew  better  the  avenues  of  this  palace,  con- 
ducted him  into  the  great  hall,  and  placed  him 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  table.  My  good 
demon,  that  I  might  see  the  whole  ceremony, 
conveyed  me  to  a  corner  of  this  room,  where  I 
mighr  perceive  all  that  passed,  without  being  se^tl 
myself.  The  next  who  entered  was  a  charming 
virgin,  leading  in  a  venerable  old  man  that  was 
blind.  Under  her  left  arm  she  bore  a  harp,  and 
on  her  head  a  garland.  Alexander,  who  was  very 
well  acquainted  with'Homer,  stood  up  at  his  en- 
trance, and  placed  him  on  his  right  hand.  The 
virgin,  who  it  seems  was  one  of  the  nine  sisters  that 
attended  on  the  goddess  of  Fame,  smiled  with  an 
ineffable  grace  at  their  meeting,  and  retired. 

Julius  Caesar  was  now  coming  forward;  and 
though  most  of  the  historians  offered  their  service 
to  introduce  him,  he  left  them  at  the  door,  and 
would  have  no  conductor  but  himself. 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  a  homely 
but  cheerful  aspect,  and  attended  by  persons  of 
greater  figure  than  any  that  appeared  on  this  oc- 
casion. Plato  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  Xeno- 
phon  on  his  left.  He  bowed  to  Homer,  and  sat 
down  by  him.'   It  was  expected  that  Plato  would 
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himself  have  taken  a  plaice  next  to  his  master  So- 
crates ;  but  Jon  a  sudden  there  was  heard  a  great 
clamour  of  disputants  at  the  door,  who  appeared 
with  Aristotle  at  the  head  of  them.  That  philo- 
sopher,  with  some  rudeness^  but  great  strength 
of  reason,  convinced  the  whole  table,  that  a  title 
to  the  fifth  place  was  his  due,  and  took  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

He  had  scarce  sat  down,iwhen  the  same  beau- 
tiful virgin  that  had  introduced  Homer,  brought 
in  another,  who  hung  back  at  the  entrance,  and 
would  have  excused  himself,  had  not  his  modesty 
'been  overcome  by  the  invitation  of  all  who  sat 
at  the  table.  Hisguide  and  behaviour  made  me 
easily  conclude  it  was  Virgil.  Cicero  next  ap- 
^peared,  and  took  his  place.  He  had  inquired  at 
the  door  for  one  Lucceius  to  introduce  him ;  but 
not  finding  him  there,  he  contented  himself  with 
the  attendance  of  many  other  writers,  who  all, 
except  Sallust,  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the 
office. 

We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  his- 
torians, whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of 
them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus 
conducted,  who  was  Hannibal,  ^seemed  much 
disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear  complaining  to 
the  board,  of  the  affronts  he  had  met  with  among 
the  Roman  historians,  who  attempted,  says  he, 
to  carry  me  into  the  subterraneous  apartment; 
and  perhaps  would  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  impartiality  of  this  gentleman,  pointing 
to  Polybius,  who  was  the  only  person,  except 
my  own  countrymen,  that  was  willing  to  conduct 
me  hither. 

The  Carthaginian  took  his,  seat,  and  Pompey 
entered  with  great  dignity  in  his  own  person,  and 
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preceded  by  several  historians.  Lucan  the  poe't 
was  at  the  head  of  them,  who,  observing  Homer 
and  Virgil  at  the  table,  was  going  to  sit  down 
himself,  had  not  the  latter  whispered  him,  •  that 
whatever  pretence  he  might  otherwise  have  had, 
he  forfeited  his  claim  to  it,  by  coming  in  as  one 
of  the  historians.  Lucan  was  so  exasperated  with 
the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  to  him- 
self ;  and  was  heard  to  say,  that  since  he  could 
not  have  a  seat  among  them  himself,  he  would 
bring  in  one  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their 
whole  assembly ;  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door, 
and  brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.  That  great  man 
approached  the  company  with  such  an  air,  that 
showed  he  contemned  the  honour  which  he  laid 
a  claim  to*  Observing  the  seat  opposite  to  Caesar 
was  vacant,  he  took  possession  of  it,  and  spoke 
two  or  three  smart  sentences  upon  the  nature  of 
precedency,  which,  according  to  him,  "  consisted 
not  in  place,  but  in  intrinsic  merit;"  to  which 
he  added,  "  that  the  most  virtuous  man,  wherever 
he  was  seated,  was  always  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table/*  Socrates,  who  had  a  great  spirit  of  rail- 
lery with  his  wisdom,  could  not  forbear  smiling 
at  a  virtue  which  took  so  little  pains  to  make. it- 
self agreeable.  Cicero  took  the  occasion  to  make 
a  long  discourse  in  praise  of  Cato,  which  he  ut- 
tered with  much  vehemence.  Caesar  answered  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  seeming  temper;  but,  as 
I  stood  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  I  was  not 
able  to  hear  one  word  of  what  they  said.  But  I 
could  not  forbear  taking  notice,  that  in  all  the 
discourse  which  passed  at  the  table,  a  word  or  nod 
from  Homer  decided  the  controversy. 

After  a  short  pause  Augustus  appeared,  looking 
round  him,  with  a  i^erene  and  affable  countenance, 
upon  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  who  strove  among 
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themselves  which  of  them  should  show  him  the 
greatest  marks  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Virgil 
rose  from  the  table  to  meet  him  ;  and  though  he 
was  an  acceptable  guest  to  all,  he  appeared  more 
such  to  the  learned,  than  the  military  worthies. 
The  next  man  astonished  the  whole  table  with 
his  appearance  :  he  wa$  slow,  solemn,  and  silent 
in  his  behaviour,  and  wore  a  raiment  curiously 
wrought  with  hieroglyphics.  As  he  came  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  he  threw  up  the  skirts  of 
it,  and  discovered  a  golden  thigh.  Socrates,  at 
the  sight  of  it,  declared  "  against  keeping  com- 
pany with  any  who  were  not  made  of  flesh  and 
blood :"  and  therefore  desired  Diogenes  the  Laer- 
tian  "  to  lead  him  to  the  apartment  allotted  for 
fabulous  heroes  and  worthies  of  dubious  existence." 
At  his  going  out,  he  told  them,  "  that  they  did 
not  know  whom  they  dismissed  :  that  he  was  now 
Pythagoras,  the  first  of  philosophers,  and  that  for- 
merly he  had  been  a  very  brave  man  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.*' — "  That  may  be  very  true,"  said  Socrates  j 
"  but  you  forget  that  you  have  likewise  been  a 
very  great  harlot  in  your  time."  This  exclusion 
made  way  for  Archimedes,  who  came  forward  with 
a  scheme  of  mathematical  figures  in  his  hand ; 
among  which  I  observed  a  cone  and  a  cylinder. 

Seeing  this  table  full,  I  desired  my  guide,  for 
variety,  to  lead  me  to  the  fabulous  apartment,  the 
roof  of  which  was  painted  with  gorgons,  chimeras, 
and  centaurs,  with  many  other  emblematical 
figures,  which  I  wanted  both  time  and  skill  to 
unriddle^  The  first  table  was  almost  full :  at  the 
upper  end  sat  Hercules  leaning  an  arm  upon  his 
club ;  on  his  right  hand  were  Achilles  and  Ulysses, 
and  between  them  Mneais ;  on  his  left  were  Hec- 
tor, Theseus,  and  Jason  :  the  lower  end  had  Or- 
pheus, iEsop,  Phalaris,  and  Musaeus,    The  ushers 

VOL.   IX.  Q, 
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seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  twelfth  man,  when,  me- 
thought,  to  my  great  joy  and  surprise,  I  heard 
some  at  the  lower  end  V>f  the  table  mention  Isaac 
Bickers tafF:  but  those  of  the  upper  end  received 
it  with  disdain  ;  and  said,  "  if  they  must  have  a 
British  worthy,  they  would  have  Robin  Hood." 

While  I  was  transported  with  the  honour  that 
was  done  me,  and  burning  with  envy  against  my 
competitor,  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  which  were  then  fired  for  the  taking  of 
Mons.  I  should  have  been  very  much  troubled 
at  being  thrown  out  of  so  pleasing  a  vision  on  any 
other  occasion;  but  thought  it  an  agreeable  change, 
to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  from  the  greatest 
among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the  most 
famous  among  the  real  and  the  living.  * 


Arfk 
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TUESDAY,  SEPT.  28,   1710. 

From  my  own  apartment,  September  27. 

XHE  following  letter  has  laid  before  nre  many 
great  and  manifest  evils  in  the  world  of  letters, 
which  I  had  overlooked ;  but  it  opens  to  me  a 


*  This  number  of  the  Tatler,  with  the  omission  of  the  final  pa- 
ragraph, relative  tothe  taking  of  Mons,  is  printed  in  Addison'is 
works,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  4to. ;  with  a  note  saying,  •*  This  last  para- 
graph was  written  by  sir  R.  Steele.'' 
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very  busy  scene,  and  it  will  require  no  small  care 
and  application  to  amend  errors,  which  are  become 
so  universal.  The  affectation  of  politeness  is  ex- 
posed in  this  epistle  with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and 
discernment ;  so  that,  whatever  discourses  I  may 
fall  into  hereafter  upon  the  subject  the  writer 
treats  of,  I  shall  at  present  lay  the  matter  before 
the  world  without  the  least  alteration  from  the 
words  of  my  correspondent.* 

To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq. 

'^  There  are  some  abuses  among  us  of  great  con- 
sequence, the  reformation  of  which  is  properly 
your  province ;  although,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
conversant  in  your  papers,  you  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered them.  These  are,  the  deplorable  igno- 
rance that  for  some  years  had  reigned  among  our 
English  writers,  the  great  depravity  of  our  taste, 
and  the  continual  corruption  of  our  style.  I  say 
nothing  here  of  those  who  handle  particular  sci- 
ences, divinity,  law,  physic,  and  the  like ;  I  mean 
the  traders  in  history,  and  politics,  and  the  belles 
lettres^  together  with  those  by  whom  books  are 
not  translated,  but  (as  the  common  expressions 
are)  done  out  of  French,  Latin,  or  other  languages, 
and  made  English.  I  cannot  but  observe  to  you, 
that,  until  of  late  years,  a  Grub- street  book  wai? 


•  "  1  have  sent  a  long  letter  to  Bickerstaff.  Let  the  bishop  of 
Clogher^moa^  it  if  he  can."  Journal  to  Stella,  Sept.  23,  \7\0* 
— *'  I  matle  a  Tatler  since  I  came ;  guess  which  it  is,  and  whether 
the  bishop  of  Clogher  smoaks  it."  Ibid.  Sept.  29- — *'  Have  you 
.smoak*d  the  Tatler  that  I  writ  ?  It  is  much  liked  here,  and  I  think 
ti  is  a  line  one/    Ibid.  Oct.  I. 

"   •  2 
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always  bound  in  sheepskin,  with  suitable  print 
and  paper,  the  price  never  above  a  shilling,  and 
taken  off  wholly  by  common  tradesmen  or  coun- 
try pedlars ;  but  now  they  appear  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  in  all  places  :  they  are  handed  about 
from  lapfuls  in  every  coffeehouse  to  persons  of  qua- 
lity ;  are  shown  in  Wesminster-hall  and  the  Court 
of  Requests ;  you  may  see  them  gilt,  and  in  royal 
paper,  of  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  and  rated  ac- 
cordingly. I  would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a 
catalogue  of  English  books,  published  within  the 
compass  o(  seven  years  past,  which  at  the  first 
hand  would  cost  you  a  hundred  pounds,  wherein 
you  shall  not  be  able  to  find  ten  lines  together  of 
common  grammar,  or  common  sense. 

"  These  two  evils,  ignorance  and  want  of  taste, 
have  produced  a  third,  I  mean  the  continual  cor- 
ruption of  our  English  tongue,*  which,  without 
some  timely  remedy,  will  suffer  more  by  the  false 
refinements  of  twenty  years  past,  than  it  has  been 
improved  in  the  foregoing  hundred.  And  this  is 
what  I  design  chiefly  to  enlarge  upon,  leaving  the 
former  evils  to  your  animadversion. 

"  But,  instead  of  giving  you  a  list  of  the  late 
refinements  crept  into  our  language,  I  here  send 
you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  some  time  ago 
from  a  most  accomplished  person  in  this  way  of 
writing,  upon  which  I  shall  make  some  remarks. 
It  is  in  these  terms  : 

"  Sir, 

"  I  cou'dn't  get  the  things  ytm  sent  for  nii  about 
town. — /tho't  to  ha'  come  doton  myself j  and  then 
I'd  ha'  bro't  um  ;  but  ha  nt  don't,  and  I  believe  I 

*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ridicnle  so 
j  ustly  thrown  by  our  author  on  barbarous  contractions,  he  con- 
stantly fell  into  that  error  in  his  private  letters  to  Stella. 
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can't  do't,  that^s  pozz. — Tomf  begins  to  g'imself 
airsy  because  he's  going  with  the  plenipo's. — ^Tis  said 
the  French  king  will  bamboozle  us  agen,  which 
causes  many  speculations.  2'he  Jacks,  and  others 
qf  that  kidney,  are  verry  uppish  and  alert  upon^, 
as  you  may  see  by  their  phizz's. — Will  Hazard  has 
got  tht  hipps,  having  lost  to  the  tune  oi  Jive  hun-^ 
dr'd  pounds  tho'  he  understands  play  very  well,  nobo- 
dy better.  He  has  promis't  me  upon  rep  to  leave 
off  play  ;  but  you  know  ^tis  a  weakness  he's  too  apt  to 
give  into,  tho'  he  has  as  much  wit  as  any  man,  no- 
body more:  he  has  lain  incog  ever  sincc^'^The 
mobb's  very  quiet  with  us  now. — /  believe  you  tho't 
/  banter'd  you  in  my  last  like  a  country  put. — I 
shan't  kctoe  town  this  mouthy  &c." 

"  This  letter  is,  in  every  point,  an  admirable 
pattern  of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing ;  nor 
is  it  of  less  authority  for  being  an  epistle :  you 
may  gather  every  flower  of  it,  with  a  thousand 
more  of  equal  sweetness,  from  the  books,  paraph- 
lets,  and  single  papers,  offered  us  every  day  in  the 
coiFee-houses.  And  these  are  the  beauties  intro- 
duced to  supply  the  want  of  wit,  sense,  humour, 
and  learning,  which  formerly  were  looked  upon 
as  qualifications  for  a  writer.  If  a  man  of  wit, 
who  died  forty  years  ago,  were  to  rise  from  the 
grave  on  purpose,  how  would  he  be  able  to  read 
this  letter  ?  and  after  he  had  gone  through  that 
difficulty,  how  would  he  be  able  to  understand  it  ? 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  your  eye,  is  the  breaks 
at  the  end  of  almost  every  sentence ;  of  which  I 
know  not  the  use,  only  that  it  is  a  refinement,  and 
very  frequently  practised.  Then  you  will  observe 
the  abbreviations  and  elisions,  by  which  conso- 

t  Mr  Thomas  Harley  is  here  alluded  to. 


it 
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nants  of  most  obdurate  sounds  are  joined  together 
without  one  softening  vowel  to  intervene  :  and 
all  this  only  to  make  one  syllable  of  two,  directly 
contrary  to  the  example  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans :  altogether  of  the  Gothic  strain,  and  of  a 
tiatural  tendency  towards  relapsing  into  barbarity, 
which  delights  in  monosyllables,  and  uniting  of 
mute  consonants,  as  it  is  observable  in  all  the  nor- 
thern languages.  And  this  is  still  more  visible  in 
the  next  refinement,  which  consists  in  pronoun- 
cing the  first  syllable  in  a  word  that  has  many, 
and  dismissing  the  rest ;  such  as  phizZy  hipp&,  mebb, 
pozz,  rep,  and  many  more  ;  when  we  are  already 
overloaded  with  monosyllables,  which  are  the  dis- 
grace of  our  language.  Thus  we  cram  one  sylla- 
ble, and  cut  off  the  rest ;  as  the  owl  fattened  her 
mice  after  she  had  bit  off  their  Ipgs,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  away ;  and  if  ours  b^  the 
same  reason  for  maiming  words,  it  will  Certainly 
answer  the  end :  for  I  am  sure  no  other  nation 
will  desire  to  borrow  them.  Some  words  are  hi- 
therto but  fairly  split,  and  therefore  only  in  their 
way  to  perfection,  as  incog  and  plenipo ;  but  in  a 
short  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  be  farther 
docked  to  inc  and  plen.  This  reflection  has  made 
me  of  late  years  very  impatient  for  a  peace,  which 
I  believe  would  save  the  lives  of  many  brave  words 
as  well  as  men.  The  war  has  introduced  abun- 
dance of  polysyllables,  which  will  never  be  able  to 
live  many  more  campaigns.  Speculations,  opera- 
tionSy  preliviinaries,  ambassadors^  palisadoes,  commu- 
munications,  circumvaliations ,  battalions^  as  nume-' 
rous  as  they  are,  if  they  attack  us  too  frequently 
in  our  coffeehouses,  we  shall  certainly  put  them 
to  flight,  and  cut  ofi'  the  rear. 

''  The  third  refinement  observable  in  the  letter 
\  send  you,  consists  in  the  choice  of  certain  words 
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mvcnted  by  some  pretty  fellows,  such  as  banter, 
bamboozlCy  country  put,  and  kidney ,  as  it  is  there  ap- 
pHed ;  some  of  which  are  now  struggling  for  the 
vogue,  and  others  are  in  possession  of  it.  I  have 
done  my  utmost  for  some  years  past  to  stop  the 
progress  of  mob  and  baritery  but  have  been  plainly 
born  down  by  numbers,  and  betrayed  by  those 
who  promised  to  assist  me.* 

"  In  the  last  place,  you  are  to  take  notice  of  cer- 
tain choice  phrases  scattered  through  the  letter; 
some  of  them  tolerable  enough,  till  they  were 
;worn  to  rags,  by  servile  imitators.  You  might 
easily  find  them,  although  they  were  not  in  a  dif- 
ferent print,  and  therefore  I  need  not  disturb  them^ 

"  These  are  the  false  refinements  in  our  style, 
which  you  ought  to  correct ;  first,  by  argumentis 
and  fair  means ;  but  if  those  fail,  I  think  you  are 
to  make  use  of  your  authority  as  censor,  and  by  an 
annual  indea:  expurgatorius  expunge  all  words  and 
phrases  that  are  offensive  to  good  sense,  and  con- 
demn those  barbarous  mutilations  of  vowels  and 
syllables.  In  this  last  point  the  usual  pretence  is, 
that  they  spell  as  they  speak:  a  noble  standard 
for  language !  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  eve- 
ry coxcomb,  who,  because  words  are  the  clothing 
of  our  thoughts,  cuts  them  out,  and  shapes  them 
as  he  pleases,  and  changes  them  oftener  than  his 
dress.  I  believe  all  reasonable  people  would  be 
content,  that  such  refiners  w^re  more  sparing  of 


*  The  Dean  carried  on  the  war  against  the  word  Mob  to  the 
very  last.  A  lady  who  died  in  1788,  and  was  well  known  to 
Swift,  used  to  say,  that  the  greatest  scrape  into  which  she  got  with 
him  was  by  using  the  word  Moh.  "  Why  do  you  say  that?"  said  he 
in  a  passion  ;  "  never  let  me  hear  you  say  that  word  again.*'  "  Why, 
sir,**  said  she,  **  whajt  am  I  to  say  V  "  The  rabble,  to  be  si^re,"  a^-? 
&were4  he. 
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their  words,  and  liberal  in  their  syllables.  On  this 
head  I  should  be  glad  you  would  bestow  solne  ad- 
vice upon  several  young  readers  in  our  churches, 
who,  coming  up  from  the  university  full  fraught 
with  admiration  of  our  town  politeness,  will  needs 
correct  the  style  of  our  prayerbooks.  In  reading 
the  absolution,  they  are  very  careful  to  say  "  Par- 
dons  and  absolves/^  and  in  tne  prayer  for  the  royal 
family  it  must  be  endue'um^  enricKum,  prosper'um, 
and  bring'um  ;  then  in  their  sermons  they  use  all 
the  modern  terms  of  art,  shanty  banter ^  mob,  bubble^ 
bully y  cutting,  shufflings  and  palming ;  all  which, 
and  many  more  of  the  like  stamp,  as  I  have  heard 
them  often  in  the  pulpit  from  some  young  sophis- 
ters,  so  I  have  read  them  in  some  of  those  sermons 
that  have  made  a  great  noise  of  late.  The  design, 
it  seems,  is  to  avoid  the  dreadful  imputation  of 
pedantry  ;  to  show  us  that  they  know  the  town, 
understand  men  and  manners,  and  have  not  been 
poring  upon  old  unfashionable  books  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

*^  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  the  instrument  of 
introducing  into  our  style  that  simplicity,  which 
is  the  best  and  truest  ornament  of  most  things  in 
human  life ;  which  the  politer  ages  always  aimed 
at  in  their  building  and  dress  (simpler  munditiis) 
as  well  as  their  productions  of  wit.  It  is  manifest 
that  all  new  affected  modes  of  speech,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  court,  the  town,  or  the  theatre, 
are  the  first  perishing  parts  in  any  language ;  and, 
as  I  could  prove  by  many  hundred  instances,  have 
been  so  in  oUrs.  The  writings  of  Hooker,  who 
was  a  country  clerg)  man,  and  of  Parsons  the  Je- 
suit, both  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  are  in 
a  style,  that,  with  very  few  allowances,  would  not 
offend  any  presept  reader;  much  more  clear  and 
intelligible,  than  those  of  sir  Henry  Wotton,  «ir 
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Robert  Naunton,  Osborn,  Daniel  the  historian, 
and  several  others  who  writ  later ;  but  being  men 
of  the  court,  and  affecting  the  phrases  then  in 
fashion,  they  are  often  either  not  to  be  understood, 
or  appear  perfectly  ridiculous. 

**  What  remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  these  evils 
I  have  not  room  to  consider,  having,  I  fear,  alrea- 
dy taken  up  most  of  your  paper :  besides,  I  think 
it  is  our  office  only  to  represent  abuses^  and  yours 
to  redress  them. 

I  am,  with  great  respect.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.'' 
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SATURDAY,  DEC.  2,  1710.* 
SIR,  Nov.  22,  1710. 

Dining  yesterday  with  Mr  South-British  and 
Mr  JVilliam  sNorth-Britony  two  gentlemen,  who, 
before  you  ordered  it  otherwise,  were  known  by 
the  names  of  Mr  English  and  Mr  fVUliam  Scott : 


*  **  Steele,  the  rogue,  has  done  the  impudentest  thing  in  the 
world  :  he  said  something  in  a  Tatler,  that  we  ought  to  use  the 
word  Great  Britain,  and  not  England,  in  common  conversation, 
as,  *  the  finest  lady  in  Great  BHtain,'  &c.  Upon  this,  Rowe, 
Prior,  and  I,  sent  him  a  letter,  turning  this  into  ridicule.  He  has 
to-day  printed  the  letter,  and  signed  it  J.  S.  M.  P.  and  N.  R. 
the  first  letters  of  all  our  names."  Journal  to  Stella,   Dec.  2, 

1710. **  The  modern  phrase  *  Great  Britain'  is  only  to  distinguish 

it  from  Little  Britain,  where  old  clothes  and  old  books  are  to  bfe 
Ibought  and  sold."  Letter  to  alderman  Barber,  Aug.  8,  173S. 
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among  other  things,  the  maid  of  the  house,  who 
in  her  time,  I  believe,  may  have  -been  a  North 
British  wiarmingpan,    brought  us   up  a  dish  of 
North  British  collops.    We  liked  our  entertain- 
ment very  well ;  only  we  observed  the  tablecloth, 
being  not  so  fine  as  we  could  have  wished,  was 
North  British  cloth.    But  the  worst  of  it  was,  we 
were  disturbed  all  dinner  time  by  the  noise  of  the 
children,  who  were  playing  in  the  paved  court  at 
North  British  hoppers ;  so  we  paid  our  North 
Briton  sooner  th^n  we  designed,  and  took  coach 
to  North  Britain  yard,  about  which  place  most  of 
us  live.  We  had  indeed  gone  afoot ;  only  we  were 
ynder  some  apprehensions,  lest  a  North  British 
mist  should  wet  a  South  British  man  to  the  skin. — 
We  think  this  matter  properly  expressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  accuracy  of  the  new  style,  settled  by 
you  in  one  of  your  late  papers.     You  will  pleasOj^ 
to  give  your  opinion  upon  it  to,  Sir^ 

Your  most  humble  servants, 

J.  S.  M.  ?•  N.R> 


MHi 
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"  Quis  ergo  sum  salteniy  si  non  sum  Sosia  ?  Te  interrago.** 

PLAUT.  AMPHYTRUO. 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY   13,   1710-11.  * 

It  is  impossible  perhaps  for  the  best  and  wisest 
among  us,  to  keep  so  constant  a  guard  lipon  our 

♦  Jan.  2,  1710-11,  Dr  Swift  tells  Stella,  "  Steele's  IjistT^tlcr 
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temper,  but  that  we  may  at  one  time  or  other  lie 
open  to  the  strokes  of  fortune,  and  $uch  incidents 
as  we  cannot  foresee.  With  sentiments  of  this 
kind  I  came  home  to  my  lodgings  last  night,  much 
fatigued  with  a  long  and  sudden  journey  from  the 
country,  and  full  of  the  ungrateful  occasion  of  it. 
It  was  jiatural  for  me  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  my  pen  and  ink ;  but  before  I  would  offer  to 
make  use  of  them,  I  resolved  deliberately  to  tell 
over  a  hundred,  and  when  I  came  to  the  end  of 
that  sum,  I  found  it  more  adviseable  to  defer 
drawing  up  my  intended  remonstrance,  till  I  had 
slept  soundly  on  my  resentments.  Without  any 
other  preface  than  this,  I  shall  give  the.  world  a 
fair  account  of  the  treatment  I  have  lately  met 
with,  and  leave  them  to  judge  whether  the  un- 
easiness I  have  suffered  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  I  have  generally  pretended  to.  About 
three  weeks  since,  I  received  an  invitation  from  a 
kinsman  in  Staffordshire,  to  spend  ray  Christmas 
in  those  parts.  Upon  taking  leave  of  Mr  Mor- 
phew,  I  put  as  many  papers  into  his  hands  as 


came  out  to-day.  You  will  see  it  before  this  comes  to  you,  and 
liow  he  takes  leave  of  the  world.  He  never  told  so  much  as  Mr 
Addison  of  it,  who  was  surprised  as  much  as  I ;  but,  to  say  truth, 
it  was  time,  for  he  grew  cruel'  dull,  and  dry.  To  my  knowledge, 
he  had  several  good  hints  to  go  upon  ;  but  he  was  so  lazy,  and 
weary  of  the  work,  that  he  would  not  improve  them."-— Jan.  11. 
he  adds,  "  I  am  setting  up  a  new  Tatler:  little  Harrison  whom  I 
have  mentioned  to  you.  Others  have  put  him  on  it,  and  I  en- 
courage him;  and  he  was  with  me  this  morning  and  evening, 
shewing  me  his  first,  which  comes  out  on  Saturday.  I  doubt  ho 
wiU  not  succeed,  for  I  do  not  much  approve  his  manner  ;  but  the 
scheme  is  Mr  Secretary  St  John's  and  mine,  and  would  have 
done  well  enough  in  good  hands.  I  recommended  him  to  a  printer, 
whom  I  sent  for,  and  settled  the  matter  between  them  this  even- 
ing. Harrison  has  just  left  me;  and  I  am  tired  with  correcting 
his  trash/' 
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would  serve  till  my  return,  and  charged  him  at 
parting,  to  be  very  punctual  with  the  town.  In 
what  manner  he  and  Mr  Lillie  have  been  tamper- 
ed with  since,  I  cannot  say ;  they  have  given  mc 
my  revenge,  if  I  desired  any,  by  allowing  their 
names  to  an  idle  paper,  that  in  all  human  proba- 
bility cannot  live  a  fortnight  to  an  end. 

Myself,  and  the  family  I  was  with,  were  hi  the 
midst  of  gaiety,  and  a  plentiful  entertainment, 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Jenny, 
who,  after  mentioning  some  little  affairs  I  had  en- 
trusted to  her,  goes  on  thus  :  "  The  enclosed,  I 
believe,  will  give  you  some  surprise,  as  it  has  al- 
ready astonished  every  body  here  :  who  Mr  Steele 
is,  that  subscribes  it,  1  do  not  knoW,  any  more 
than  I  can  comprehend  what  could  induce  him  to 
it.  Morphew  and  Lillie,  I  am  told,  are  both  in 
the  secret.  I  shall  not  presume  to  instruct  you, 
but  hope  you  will  use  some  means  to  disappoint 
the  ill  nature  of  those  who  are  taking  pains  to  de- 
prive the  world  of  one  of  its  most  reasonable  en- 
tertainments.    I  am,  &c." 

I  am  to  thank  my  sister  for  her  compliment; 
but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  shall  not  easily  be  discou- 
raged from  my  former  undertaking.  In  pursu- 
ance of  it,  I  was  obliged  upon  this  notice  to  take 
places  in  the  coach  for  myself  and  my  maid  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  lest  I  should,  in  a  short 
time,  be  rallied  out  of  my  existence,  as  some  peo- 
ple will  needs  fancy  Mr  Partridge  has  been,  and 
the  real  Isaac  Bickerstaff  have  passed  for  a  crea- 
ture of  Mr  Steele's  imagination.  This  illusion 
might  have  hoped  for  some  tolerable  success,  if  I 
had  not  more  than  once  produced  my  person  in  a 
crowded  theatre ;  and  such  a  person  as  Mr  Steele, 
if  I  am  not  misinformed  in  the  gentleman,  would 
hardly  think  it  an  advantage  to  own,   though  I 
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should  throw  him  in  all  the  little  honour  I  have 
gained  by  my  Lucubrations.  I  may  be  allowed, 
perhaps,  to  understand  pleasantry  as  well  as  other 
men,  and  can,  (in  the  usual  phrase)  take  a  jest 
without  being  angry  ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  world, 
whether  the  gentleman  has  not  carried  it  too  far, 
and  whether  he  ought  not  to  make  a  public  re- 
cantation, if  the  credulity  of  some  unthinking 
people  should  force  me  to  insist  upon  it.  The  fol- 
lowmg  letter  is  just  come  to  hand,  and  I  thhik  it 
not  improper  to  be  inserted  in  this  paper. 

To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq. 

^^Sir,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  you  are 
come  to  town;  for  in  your  absence  we  were  all 
mightily  surprised  with  an  unaccountable  paper, 
signed  Richard  Steele,  who  is  esteemed  by  those 
that  know  him,  to  be  a  man  of  wit  and  honour ; 
and  therefore  we  took  it  either  to  be  a  counterfeit, 
or  perfect  Christmas  frolick  of  that  ingenious  gen- 
tleman. But  then  your  paper  ceasing  immedi- 
ately after,  we  were  at  a  loss  what  to  think :  if 
you  were  weary  of  the  work  you  had  so  long  car- 
ried on,  and  had  given  this  Mr  Steele  orders  to 
signify  so  to  the  public,  he  should  have  said  it  in 
plain  terms;  but  as  that  paper  is  worded,  one 
would  be  apt  to  judge,  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
persuade  the  town  that  there  was  some  analogy 
between  Isaac  Bickerstaff  and  him.  Possibly 
there  mav  be  a  secret  in  this  which  I  cannot  enter 
into :  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  never  had  any 
thoughts  of  giving  over  your  labours  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind,  when  you  cannot  but  know 
how  many  subjects  are  yet  unexhausted,  and  how 
many  others,  as  being  less  obvious,  are  wholly  un- 
touched.     I  dare  promise,  not  only  for  myself. 
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but  many  other  abler  friends,  that  we  shall  still 
continue  to  furnish  you  with  hints  on  all  proper 
occasions^  which  is  all  your  genius  requires.  I 
think,  by  the  M^ay,  you  cannot  in  honour  have 
any  more  to  do  with  Morphew  and  Lillie,  who 
have  gone  beyond  the  ordinary  pitch  of  assurance, 
and  transgressed  the  very  letter  of  the  proverb, 
by  endeavouring  to  cheat  you  of  your  christian 
and  surname  too.  Wishing  you,  sir,  long  to  live 
for  our  instruction  and  diversion,  and  to  the  de- 
feating of  all  impostors,  I  remain, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

and  affectionate  kinsman, 

Humphry  Wagstaff.''* 


*  "  To-day  little  Harrison's  new  Taller  came  out ;  there'  U 
not  much  in  it,  but  I  hope  he  will  mend.  You  must  understand 
that,  upon  Steele's  leaving  off,  there  were  two  or  three  scrub 
Tatlers  came  out,  and  one  of  them  holds  on  still,  and  to-day  it 
advertised  against  Harrison's ;  and  so  there  must  be  disputes 
which  are  genuine,  like  the  straps  for  razors,"  Journal  to  Stella> 
.>an.  13.  1710-11. 
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*^Alioi  viri  reverenHa,  vultusque  ad  contitiendum  populum  mire 
formatue :  alios  etia^n^  quibus  ip^c  mteresse  non  potuit^  vis  scri- 
bendi  tamen^  4rc.  magni  nominis  autoritas  pervicere/^ 

TULL.  £PI8T* 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  l6,   l/lO-ll. 

I  REMEMBER  Menage  tells  a  story  of  monsieur 
Racan,    who  had  appointed  a  day  and  hour  to 
meet  a  certain  lady  of  great  wit  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  in  order  to  make  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween them.    ",Two  of  Racan's  friends,  who  had 
heard  of  the  appointment,  resolved  to  play  him  a 
trick.     The  first  went  to  the  lady  two  hours  be- 
fore the  time,  said  his   name   was   Racan,   and 
talked  with  her  an  hour ;  they  were  both  mightily 
pleased,   began  a  great  friendship,   and   parted 
"with  much    satisfaction.     A   few  minutes  after 
comes  the  second,  and  sends  up  the  same  name ; 
the  lady  wonders  at  the  meaning,  and  tells  him 
Mr  Racan  had  just  left  her.    The  gentleman  says 
it  was  some  rascally  impostor,  and  that  he  had 
been  frequently  used  in  that  manner.     The  lady 
is  convinced,  and  they  laugh  at  the  oddness  of 
the  adventure.     She  now  calls  to  mind  several 
passages  which  confirm  her  that  the  former  was  a 
cheat.    He  appoints  a  second  meeting,  and  takes 


*."  I  have  given  Harrison  hints  for  another  Tatlei  to-morrow. 
Journal  to  Stella,  Jaii,  15,  1710-H. 
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his  leave.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  but  the  true 
Racan  comes  to  the  door,  and  desires,  under 
that  name,  to  see  the  lady.  She  was  out  of  all 
patience,  sends  for  him  up,  rates  him  for  an  im- 
postor, and,  after  a  thousand  injuries,  flings  a 
slipper  at  his  head.  It  was  impossible  to  pacify 
or  disabuse  her ;  he  was  forced  to  retire ;  and  it 
was  not  without  some  time,  and  the  intervention 
of  friends,  that  they  could  come  to  an  eclaircis- 
sement."  This,  as  I  take  it,  is  exactly  the  case 
with  Mr  Steele,  the  pretended  Tatler  from  Mor- 
phew,  and  myself,  only  (I  presume)  the  world 
will  be  sooner  undeceived  than  the  lady  in  Men- 
age. The  very  day  my  last  paper  came  out,  my 
printer  brought  me  another  of  the  same  date, 
called  the  Tatler,  by  Isaac  BickerstafF,  esq.  and, 
which  was  still  more  pleasant,  with  an  advertise- 
ment at  the  end,  calling  me  the  Female  Tatler: 
it  is  not  enough  to  rob  me  of  my  name,  but  now 
they  must  impose  a  sex  oh  me,  when  my  years 
have  long  since  determined  me  to  be  of  none  at 
all.  There  is  only  one  thing  wanting  in  the  ope- 
ration, that  they  would  renew  my  age,,  and  then 
I  will  heartily  forgive  them  all  the  rest.  In  the 
mean  time,  whatever  uneasiness  I  have  suffered 
from  the  little  malice  of  these  men,  and  my  re- 
tirement in  the  country,  the  pleasures  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  same  occasion  will  fairly  balance 
the  account.  On  the  one  hand  I  have  been  high- 
ly delighted  to  see  my  name  and  character  assum- 
ed by  the  scribblers  of  the  age,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  it ;  and  on  the  other,  to  ob- 
serve the  good  taste  of  the  town,  in  distinguish- 
ing and  exploding  them  through  every  disguise, 
and  sacrificing  tlieir  trifles  to  the  supposed  manes 
of  Isaac  BickerstafF,  esquire.  3ut  the  greatest 
merit  of  my  journey  into  Staffordshire  is,  that  it 
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Ibiias  o})ened  to  me  a  new  fund  of  unimproved  fol- 
lies and  errors,  that  have  hitherto  lain  out  of  my 
view,  and,  by  their  situation,  escaped  my  cen- 
sure :  for,  as  I  have  lived  generally  in  town,  the 
images  I  had  of  the  country  were  such  only  as 
my  senses  received  very  early,  and  my  memory 
has  since  preserved  with  all  the  advantages  they 
first  appeared  in. 

Hence  it  was  that  I  thought  our  parish  church 
the  noblest  structure  in  England,  and  the  esquire's 
place  house,  as  we  called  it,  a  most  magnificent 
palace.     I  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  almshouse 
in  the  churchyard,  and  of  a  bridge  over  the  brook 
that  parts  our  parish  from  the  next.     It  was  the 
common  vogue  of  our  school,  that  the  master  was 
the  best  scholar  in  Europe,  and  the  usher  the  se- 
cond.    Not  happening  to  correct  these  notions  by 
comparing  them  with  what  I  saw  when  I  came 
into  the  world ;  upon  returning  back,  I  began  to 
resume  my  former  imaginations,  and  expected  all 
things  should  appear  in  the  same  view  as  I  left 
them  when  I  was  a  boy ;  but  to  my  utter  disap- 
pointment, I  found  them  wonderfully  shrunk,  and 
lessened  almost  out  of  my  knowledge.     I  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  tribes  painted  on  the  church 
walls,  which  I  once  so  much  admired,  and  on  the 
carved  chimney  piece  in  the  esquire's  hall.  I  found 
my  old  master  to  be  a  poor  ignorant  pedant ;  and, 
in  short,  the  whole  scene  to  be  extremely  changed 
for  the  worse.    This  I  could  not  help  mentioning; 
because  though  it  be  of  no  consequence  in  itself, 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  most  prejudices  are  contract- 
ed and  retained  by  this  narrow  way  of  thinkinj 
which  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  are  har( 
ly  shook  off;  and  which  we  only  think  true,  be- 
cause we  were  made  to  believe  so  before  we  were 
capable  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood, 

VOL.   JX.  R 
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But  there  was  one  prepossession,  which  I  confess  to 
have  parted  with,  much  to  my  regret :  I  mean  the 
opinion  of  that  native  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  which  I  had  always  imagined  to  be  in- 
herent in  country  people.  I  soon  observed  it  was 
with  them  and  us,  as  they  say  of  animals ;  that 
every  species  at  land  has  one  to  resemble  it  at  sea  ; 
for  it  was  easy  to  discover  the  seeds  and  principles 
of  every  vice  and  folly  that  one  meets  with  in  the 
more  known  world,  though  shooting  up  in  diiFe- 
rent  forms.  I  took  a  fancy,  out  of  the  several  in- 
habitants round,  to  furnish  the  camp,  the  bar,  and 
the  Exchange,  and  some  certain  chocolate  and 
coffee-houses,  with  exact  parallels  to  what,  in  many 
instances,  they  already  produce.  There  was  a 
drunken  quarrelsome  smith,  whom  I  have  a  hun- 
dred times  fancied  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons. A  weaver,  within  two  doors  of  my  kins- 
man, was  pelpetuall}^  setting  neighbours  together 
by  the  ears.  I  lamented  to  see  how  his  talents 
were  misplaced,  and  imagined  what  a  figure  he 
might  make  in  Westminster-hall.  Goodman  Crop, 
of  Compton  farm,  wants  nothing  but  a  plum  and 
a  gold  chain,  to  qualify  him  for  the  government 
of  the  city.  My  kinsman's  stable-boy  was  a  gi- 
bing companion,  that  would  always  have  his  jest. 
He  would  often  put  cowitch  in  the  maid's  bed, 
pull  stools  from  under  folks,  and  lay  a  coal  upon 
their  shoes  when  they  were  asleep.  He  was  at 
last  turned  off  for  some  notable  piece  of  roguery ; 
and,  when  I  came  away,  was  loitering  among  the 
alehouses,  Bless  me,  thought  I,  what  a  prodigi- 
ous wit  would  this  have  been  with  us !  I  could 
have  matched  all  the  sharpers  between  St  James's 
and  Covent  Garden,  with  a  notable  fellow  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  (since  hanged  for  picking 
pockets  at  fairs),  could  he  have  had  the  advantages 
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of  their  education.  So  nearly  are  the  corruptions 
of  the  country  allied  to  those  of  the  town,  with  no 
farther  difference  than  what  is  made  by  another 
turn  of  thought  and  method  of  living ! 


i  ; 
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'Laceratqu€f  frdhitque 
MoUepeciis^  Virg. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  27,   1710-11. 

Among  other  services  I  have  met  with  from 
some  critics,  the  cruellest  for  an  old  man  is,  that 
they  will  not  let  me  be  at  quiet  in  my  bed,  but 
pursue  me  to  my  very  dreams.  I  must  not  dream 
but  when  they  please,  nor  upon  long  continued 
subjects,  however  visionary  in  their  own  natures, 
because  there  is  a  manifest  moral  quite  through 
them,  which  to  produce  as  a  dream  is  improbable 
and  unnatural.  The  pain  I  might  have  nad  from 
this  objection,  is  prevented,  by  considering  they 
have  missed  another,  against  which  I  should  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myself.  They  might  have 
asked  me  whether  the  dreams  I  publish  can  pro- 
perly be  called  lucubrations,  which  is  the  name  I 
have  given  to  all  my  papers,  whether  in  volumes 
or  half  sheets  :  so  manifest  a  contradiction  in  ter^ 
mimsy  that  I  wonder  no  sophister  ever  thought  of 
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it.  But  the  other  is  a  cavil.  I  remember,  wheai 
I  was  a  boy  at  school,  I  have  often  dreamed  out 
the  whole  passages  of  a  day ;  that  I  rode  a  jour- 
ney, baited,  supped,  went  to.  bed,  and  rose  next 
morning :  and  I  have  known  young  ladies,  who 
could  dream  a  whole  texture  of  adventures  in  one 
night,  large  enough  to  make  a  novel.  In  youth 
the  imagination  is  strong,  not  mixed  with  cares, 
nor  tinged  with  those  passions  that  most  disturb 
and  confound  it :  such  as  avarice,  ambition,  and 
many  others.  Now,  as  old  men  are  said  to  grow 
children  again,  so,  in  this  article  of  dreaming,  I 
am  returned  to  my  childhood.  My  imagination 
is  at  full  ease,  without  care,  avarice,  or  ambition 
to  clog  it ;  by -which,  among  many  others,  I  have 
this  advantage,  of  doubling  the  small  remainder  of 
my  time,  and  living  four  and  twenty  hours  in  the 
day.  However,  the  dream  I  am  now  going  to  re- 
late, is  as  wild  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  adapt- 
ed to  please  these  refiners  upon  sleep,  without  any 
moral*  that  I  can  discover. 

'*  It  happened,  that  my  maid  left  an  the  table 
m  my  bedchamber  one  of  her  storybooks  (as  she 
calls  them)  which  I  took  up,  and  found  full  of 
strange  impertinence,  fitted  to  her  taste  and  con- 
dition ;  of  poor  servants  who  came  to  be  ladies^ 
and  serving  men  of  low  degree  who  married  king's 
daughters.  Among  other  things,  I  met  this  sage 
observation,  That  a  lion -would  never  hurt  a  true 
virgin.  With  this  medley  of  nonsense  in  my  fan- 
cy, I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  a  friend  waked 
me  in  the  morning,  and  proposed  for  pastime  to 
spend  a  few  hours  in  seeing  the  parish  lions,  which 
he  had  not  done  since  he  came  to  town ;  and  be- 
cause they  showed  but  once  a  week,  he  would  not 
miss  the  opportunity^    I  sard  I  would  humour 
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him ;  although^  to  speak  the  truth,  I  Was  not  fond 
of  those  cruel  spectacles;  and,  if  it  werei  not  so 
ancient  a  custom,  founded  (as  I  had  heard)  upon 
the  wisest  maxims,  I  should  be  apt  to  censure  the 
inhumanity  of  those  ;who  introduced  it." 
.  All  this  will  be  a  riddle  to  the  waking  reader, 
until  I  discover  the  scene  my  imagination  had 
formed  upon  this  maxim,  That  a  lion  would  never 
hurt  a  true  virgin.  "  1  dreamed,  that  by  a  law  of 
immemorial  time,  a  he  lion  was  kept  in  every  pa- 
jish  at  the  common  charge,  and  in  a  place  provi- 
de;d  adjoining  to  the  churchyard ;  that  before  any 
one  of  the  fair  sex  was  married,  if  she  ^  affirmed 
herself  to  be  a  virgin,  she  must  on  her  wedding 
day,  and  in  her  wedding  clothes,  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  going  alone  into  the  den,  and  stay  aA 
liour  with  the  lion,  let  loose  and  kept  fasting  four 
and  twenty  hours  on  purpose.  At  a  proper  height 
above  the  den  were  convenient  galleries  for  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  young  couple,  and  open 
to  all  spectators.  No  maiden  was  forced  to  offer 
herself  to  the  lion  ;  but,  if  she  refused,  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  marry  her,  and  every  one  might  have 
liberty  of  calling  her  a  whore.  And  methooght 
it  was  as  usual  a  diversion  to  see  the  parish  lions, 
as  with  us  to  go  to  a  play  or  an  opera.  And  it 
•was  reckoned  convenient  to  be  near  the  church, 
either  for  marrying  the  virgin,  if  she  escaped  the 
trial,  or  for  burying  her  bones,  when  the  lion  had 
devoured  the  rest,  as  he  constantly  did." 

To  go  on  therefore  with  the  dream :  **  We  called 
first  (as  I  remember)  to  see  St  Dunstan's  lion:  but 
Ave  were  told  they  did  not  show  to-day.  From 
thence  we  went  to  thatof  Co  vent  Garden,  which, 
to  my  great  surprise,  we  found  as  lean  as  a  skele- 
ton, when  I  expected  quite  the  contrary ;  but  the 
Jceeper  said  it  was  no  wonder  at  all,  because  the 
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poor  beast  had  not  got  an  ounce  of  woman's  flesh 
since  he  came  into  the  parish.  This  amazed  me 
more  than  the  other,  and  I  was  forming  to  myself 
a  mighty  veneration  for  the  ladies  in  that  quarter 
of  the  town,  when  the  keeper  went  on,  and  said 
he  wondered  the  parish  would  be  at  the  charge  of 
maintaining  a  lion  for  nothing.  Friend  (said  I), 
do  you  call  it  nothing  to  justify  the  virtue  of  so 
many  ladies  ;  or  has  your  lion  lost  his  distinguish- 
ing faculty  ?  can  there  be  any  thing  more  for  the 
honour  of  your  parish,  than  that  all  the  ladies 
married  in  your  church  were  pure  virgins  ?  That 
is  true  (said  he),  and  the  doctor  knows  it  to  his 
sorrow ;  for  there  has  not  been  a  couple  married 
in  our  church  since  his  worship  came  among  us. 
The  virgins  hereabouts  are  too  wise  to  venture  the 
claws  of  the  lion ;  and,  because  nobody  will  marry 
them,  have  all  entered  into  a  vow  of  virginity ;  so 
that  in  proportion  we  have  much  the  largest  nun- 
nery in  the  whole  town.  This  manner  of  ladies 
entering  into  a  vow  of  virginity,  because  they 
were  not  virgins,  I  easily  conceived ;  and  my  dream 
told  me,  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  full  of  nun^ 
neries  plentifully  stocked  from  the  same  reason. 

"  We  went  to  see  another  lion,  where  we  found 
much  company  met  in  the  gallery.  The  keeper 
told  us  we  should  see  sport  enough,  as  he  called 
it ;  and  in  a  little  time  we  saw  a  young  beautiful 
lady  put  into  the  den,  who  walked  up  toward  the 
lion  with  all  imaginable  security  in  her  counte- 
nance, and  looked  smiling  upon  her  lover  and 
friends  in  the  gallery;  which  I  thought  nothing 
extraordinary,  because  it  was  never  known  that 
any  lion  had  been  mistaken.  But,  however,  we 
were  all  disappointed,  for  the  lion  lifted  up  his 
right  paw,  which  was  the  fatal  sign,  and  advan- 
cing forward,  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  began  tQ 
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tear  it.    The  poor  lady  gave  a  terrible  shriek, 
and  cried  out,  *  The  lion  is  just,  I  am  no  virgin  \ 
Oh !  Sappho !  Sappho  !*    She  could  say  no  more, 
for  the  lion  gave  her  the  coup  de grace  by  a  squeeze 
in  the  throat,  and  she  expired  at  his  feet.    The 
keeper  dragged  away  her  body,  to  feed  the  animal 
after  the  company  should  be  gone :  for  the  parish 
lion  never  used  to  eat  in  public.    After  a  little 
pause,  another  lady  came  on  toward  the  lion  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  former.    We  observed 
the  beast  smell  her  with  diligence.    He  scratched 
both  her  hands  with  lifting  them  to  his  nose,  and 
laying  one  of  his  claws  on  her  bosom  drew  blood ; 
however,  he  let  her  go,  and  at  the  same  time 
turned  from  her  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  at  which 
she  was  not  a  little  mortified,  and  retired  with 
some  confusion  to  her  friends  in  the  gallery.  Me- 
thought  the  whole  company  immediately  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  this ;  that  the  easiness  of 
the  lady  had  suffered  her  to  admit  certain  impru- 
dent and  dangerous  familiarities,  bordering  too 
much  upon  what  is  criminal ;  neither  was  it  sure 
whether  the  lover  then  present  had  not  some 
sharers. with  him  in  those  freedoms,  of  which  9. 
lady  can  never  be  too  sparing. 

"  This  happened  to  be  an  extraordinary  day ; 
for  a  third  lady  came  into  the  den  laughing  loud, 
playing  with  her  fan,  tossing  her  head,  and  smi- 
ling round  on  the  young  fellows  in  the  gallery. 
However,  the  lion  leaped  on  her  with  great  fury, 
and  we  gave  her  for  gone ;  but  on  a  sudden  he  let 
go  his  hold,  and  turned  from  her  as  if  he  was 
nauseated;  then  gave  her  a  la^h  with  his  tail; 
after  which  she  returned  to  the  gallery ;  not  the 

least  out  of  countenance :  and  this,  it  seems,  was 

the  usual  treatment  of  coquets. 
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"  I  thought  we  had  seen  enough ;  but  my  friend 
would  needs  have  us  go  and  visit  one  or  tw»  lipns. 
in  the  city.  We  called  at  two  or  three  dqns.  where 
they  happened  not  to  show ;  but  we,  generally 
found  half  a  score. young  girls,  between  eight  and 
eleven  years  old,  playing  with,  each  lion,,  sitting 
on  his  back,  and  putting  their  hands  into  his 
mouth;  some  of  them  would  now  and  then,  get  a 
scratch,  but  we  always  discovered,  upon  examin^ 
ing,  that  they  had  been  hoidening  with  the 
young  apprentices.  One  of  them  was  calling  to 
a  pretty  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  stood 
by  us  in  the  gallery,  to  come  down  to  the  lion, 
and,  upon  her  refusal,,  said,  '  Ah !  mi$s  Betty,  w^ 
could  never  get  you  to  come  near  the  lion,  since 
you  played  at  hoop  and  hide  with  my  brother  in 
the  garret/ 

^^  We  followed  a  couple,  with,  the  wedding- 
folks,  going  to  the  church  of  St  Mary  tAxc.  The 
lady,  though  well  stricken  in.  years,  extremely 
crooked  and  deformed,  was  dressed  out  beyond 
the  gaiety  of  fifteen  ;  having  jumbled  together, 
.as  I  imagined,  all  the  tawdry  remains  of  aunts, 
godmothers,  and  grandmothers,  for  some  genera- 
tions past.  One  of  the  neighbours  whispered 
me,  that  she  was  an  old  maid,  and  had  the  clear- 
est reputation  of  any  in  the  parish*  There  is  no- 
thing strange  in  that,  thought  I ;  but  was.  much 
surprised  when  I  observed  afterward,  that  she 
went  toward  the  lion  with  distrust  and  concern. 
The  beast  was  lying  down ;  but,  upon  sight  of 
her,  snuffed  up  his  nose  two  or  three  times,  and 
then,  giving  the  sign  of  death,  proceeded  in- 
stantly to  execution.  In  the  midst  of  her  ago- 
nies, she  was  heard  to  name  the  words  Italy  and 
artifices  with  the  utmost  horror,  and  several  re- 

15 
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peated  e^ecr^tiona,  and  at  last  concluded,  *  Ftfoi 
that  I,wa$,  to.  put  so.  much  confidence  in  the 
toughness  of  my  skin  !' 

**  The.  keeper  immediately  set  all  in  order  again 
for.  another  customer,  which  happened  to  be  a  fa* 
mous  prude,  whom  her  parents,  after  long,  threats* 
enings  and  much  persuasion,  had,  with  the  ex- 
tremest  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  young 
handsome  goldsmith,  who  might  have  pretended 
to  five  times  her  fortune.     The  fathers  and  mo-? 
thers  in  the  neighbourhood  used  to  quote  her  for 
an  example  to  their  daughters ;  her  elboM'^s  were 
rivetted  to  her  sides,  and  her  whole  person  so 
ordered,  as  to  inform  every  body  that  she  was 
afraid  they  should  touch  her.     She  only  dreaded 
to  approach  the  lion,  because  it  was  a  he  one,  and 
abhorred  to  think  a  male  animal  should  presume 
to  breathe  on  her.   The  sight  of  a  man  at  twenty 
yards  distance,  made  her  draw  back  her  jbead* 
She  always  sat  upon  the  farther  corner  of  the 
chair,   although  there  were  six  chairs  between 
her  and  her  lover,  and  with  the  door  wide  open, 
and  her  little  sister  in  the  room.     She  was  never 
saluted  but  at  the  tip  of  the  ear ;  and  her  father 
had  much  ado  to  make  her  dine  without  her 
glovps,  when  there  was  a  .mai^  at  table.     She  en- 
tered the  den  with  some  fear,  which  we  took  to 
proceed  from  the  height  of  her  modesty,  offended 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  men  in  the  gallery.    The 
lion,  beholding  her  at  a  distance,  immediately 
gave  the  deadly  sign,  at  which  the  poor  creature 
(methinks  I  see  her  still!)  miscarried  in  a  fright 
before  us  all.     The  lion  seemed  to  be.  as  mucl^ 
surprised  as  we,  and  gave  her  time  to  make  her 
confession ;  ^  That  she  was  five  months  gone  by 
the  foreman  of  her  father'^  shop ;  and  that  this 
'^yas  Jier  third  big  belly :'  ^nd  when  her  friend* 
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asked,  why  she  would  venture  the  trial  ?  she  said. 
Her  nurse  told  her,  that  a  lion  would  never  hurt 
a  woman  with  child."  Upon  this  I  immediately 
awaked,  and  could  not  nelp  wishing,  that  the 
deputy  censors  of  my  late  institution,  were  en- 
dued with  the  same  instinct  as  these  parish  lions* 
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Ingenuas  didicme  fidelUer  artes 
Emollit  nioresn  Ovid. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  6,  1710-11. 


From  rmf  won  apartment  in  ChanneUrow,  March  5. 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French 
call  kspetites  morales^  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with 
us  distinguished  by  the  name  of  good  manners  or 
breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion 
of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted 
to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make 
mankind  easy  in  their  commerce  with  each  other. 
Low  and  little  understandings,  without  some  rules 


•^■-^ 


^  Several  of  the  maxims  so  humourously  exemplified  in  thi* 
Tatler,  occur  in  Swift's  Treatise  of  Good  Breeding. 

IS 
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of  this  kind,  would  be  perpetually  wandering  in* 
to  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in  be- 
haviour ;  and  in  their  ordinary  conversation,  fall 
into  the  same  boisterous  familiarities,  that  one  ob- 
serves among  them  when  a  debauch  has  quite  ta- 
ken away  the  use  of  their  reason.  In  other  in- 
stances it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want  of  com^- 
mon  discretion,  the  very  end  of  good  breeding  is 
wholly  perverted ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make 
us  easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters 
upon  us,  in  debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in 
crossing  our  most  reasonable  desires  and  inclina* 
tions.  This  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country, 
as  I  found  to  my  vexation  when  I  was  last  there, 
in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbour  about  two  miles 
from  my  cousin.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  par- 
lour, they  put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood 
close  by  a  huge  fire,  and  kept  me  there  by  force 
until  I  was  almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy  came  ia 
great  hurry  to  pull  ofi^  my  boots,  which  I  in  vaia 
opposed,  urging  that  I  must  return  soon  after  din- 
ner. •  In  the  mean  time,  the  good  lady  whispered 
her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her 
hand ;  the  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer  glass 
half  full  of  aqua  mirabilis  and  syrup  of  gillyflowers. 
I  took  as  much  as  I  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam 
vowed  I  should  drink  it  off;  for  she  was  sure  it 
would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
air ;  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely 
took  away  my  stomach.  When  dinner  came  in, 
I  had  a  mind  to  si-t  at  a  distance  from  the  fire ; 
but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was 
worth,  and  set  me  with  my  back  against  it.  Al- 
though my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  resol- 
ved to  force  down  as  much  as  I  could,  and  desired 
the  leg  of  a  pullet.  "  Indeed,  Mr  Bickerstaff, 
(says  the  lady)  you  must  eat  a  wing,  to  oblige  nie  j" 
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and  so  put  a  couple  upon  my  plate/  I  was  perse- 
cuted at  this  rate  during  the  whole  meal ;  as  often 
as  I  called  for  small  beer,  the  master  tipped  the 
-wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a  brimmer  of 
October.  Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my 
cousin*s  man,  who  came  with  me,  to  get  ready  the 
horses;  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not  stir  that 
night;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  up^ 
on  going,  they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be  lock- 
ed, and  the  children  hid.  my  cloak  and  boots. 
The  next  question  was,-  What  would  I  have  for 
supper  ?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any  thing  at  nigfcfe: 
but  was  at  last,  in  my  own  defence,  obliged  .ito 
name  the  first  thing  that  came  into  my  headw  Af- 
ter three  hours  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  for  my 
cntprtainment,  insinuating  to  me,  "  That  this  was 
the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  provisions;  that 
they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  any  market; 
that  they  were  afraid  1  should  be .  starved ;  and 
that  they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  .loss;"  the 
lady  went,,  and  left  me  to  her  Jiusband;  for  they 
took  special  care  I  should  never  be .  alonct  As 
soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran 
backward  and  forward  every  moment,  and  con» 
stantly  as  they  came  in,  or  wentout^  made  a  cour- 
tesy directly  at  me,  which,  in, good  manners,  I 
was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow,  and  your  humble 
servant,  pretty  miss.  Exactly  at  eight  the  mo- 
ther came  up,  and  discovered,  by  the  redness  of 
her  face,  tliat  supper  was  not  far  oflf.  It  was  twice 
as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubled 
in  proportion.  I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go 
to  my  repose,  and  was  conducted  to  my  chamber, 
by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of 
children.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  some- 
thmg  before  I  went  to  bed ;  and,  upon  my  refu- 
sing, left  at  last  ^  bottle  of  stingo  as  they  called  i^ 
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for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in  the  night. 
I  was  forced  in  the  morning  to  rise  and  dress  my- 
self in  the  dark,  because  they  would  not  suffer  my 
kinsman's  servant  to  disturb  me  at  the  hour  I  de- 
sired to  be  called.  I  was  now  resolved  to  break 
through  all  measures  to  get  away ;  and,  after  sit- 
ting down  to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold  bee^ 
mutton,  neats  tongues,  venison  pasty,  and  stale 
beer,  took;  leave  of  the  family.  But  the  gentle- 
man would  needs  see  me  part  of  the  way,  and 
carry  me  a  short  cut  through  his  own  ground, 
ivhich  he  told  me  would  save  half  a  mile's  riding* 
This  last  piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
dear,  being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck  by 
leaping  over  his  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  ahght 
in  the  dirt,  when  my  horse,  having  slipped  his 
bridle,  ran  away,  and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour 
to  recover  him  again. 

It  is  evident,  that  non^  of  the  absurdities  I  met 
with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention, 
but  from  a  wrong  judgment  of  complaisance,  and 
a  misapplication  in  the  rules  of  it.  I  cannot  so 
Easily  excuse  the  more  refined  critics  upon  beha- 
viour, who,  having  professed  no  other  study,  are 
yet  infinitely  defective  in  the  most  material  parts 
of  it.  Ned  Fashion  has  been  bred  all  his  life  about 
court,  and  understands  to  a  tittle  all  the  punctilios 
of  a  drawing-room.  He  visits  most  of  the  fine 
women  near  St  James's,  and  upon  every  occasion^ 
says  the  ci vilest  and  softest  things  to  them  of  any 
breathing.  To  Mr  Le  Sack*  he  owes  an  easy  slide 
in  his  bow,  and  a  graceful  manner  of  coming  int6 
a  room :  but,  in  some  other  cases,  he  is  very  fat 
from  being  a  well-bred  persdn.     He  laughs  at  men 


•^j— « 


•  A  famous  dandnj;  master  in  those  days. 
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of  far  superior  understanding  to  his  own,  fof  not 
being  as  well  dressed  as  himself;  despises  all  hrs 
acquaintance  who  are  not  of  quality,  and  in  public 
places  has,  on  that  account,  often  avoided  taking 
Botice  of  some  among  the  best  speakers  of  the 
bouse  of  commons.  He  rails  strenuously  at  both 
universities  before  the  members  of  either  j  and  is 
never  heard  to  swear  an  oath,  or  break  in  upon 
religion  and  morality,  except  in  the  company  of 
divines.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  right  sense 
has  all  the  essentials  of  good  breeding,  although 
he  may  be  wanting  in  the  forms  of  it.  Horatio 
has  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Oxford :  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  learning,  an  agreeable  wit,  and  as 
much  modesty  as  may  serve  to  adorn,  without 
concealing,  his  other  good  qualities.  In  that  re- 
tired way  of  living,  he  seems  to  have  formed  a 
notion  of  human  nature,  as  he  has  found  it  descri- 
bed in  the  writings  of  the  greatest  men,  not  as  he 
is  likely  to  meet  with  it  in  the  common  course  of 
life.  Hence  it  is  that  he  gives  no  offence,  but 
converses  with  great  deference,  candour,  and  hu- 
manity. His  bow,  I  must  confess,  is  somewhat 
awkward ;  but  then  he  has  an  extensive,  univer- 
sal, and  unaffected  knowledge,  which  may,  per* 
haps,  a  little  excuse  him.  He  would  make  no  ex- 
traordinary figure  at  a  ball ;  but  I  can  assure  the 
ladies,  in  his  behalf,  and  for  their  own  consolation, 
that  he  has  writ  better  verses  on  the  sex  than  any 
man  now  living,  and  is  preparing  such  a  poem  for 
the  press,  as  will  transmit  their  praises,  and  his 
own,  to  many  generations. 
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O  Ijfcida,  vivi  pervonimus,  advena  no$tri 
{Stuod  nunquam  variti  mmus)  ut  possessor  agelli 
Diceret,  Hose  mea  sunt,  veteres  migrate  cohni. 

ViRG. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  15,  1710-11. 


From  my  own  apartment  in  Channel-roWf  March  14* 

The  dignity  and  distinction  of  men  of  wit  is  sel- 
dom enough  considered,  either  by  themselves  or 
others ;  their  own  behaviour,  and  the  usage  they 
meet  with,  being  generally  very  much  of  a  piece* 
I  have  at  this  time  in  my  hands  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  beaux  espints  about  this  town,  four  or 
five  of  whom  have  made  the  proper  use  of  their 
genius,  by  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  test  and 
greatest  men,  and  by  turning  it  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage in  some  establishment  of  their  fortunes, 
however  unequal  to  their  merit ;  others,  satisfy- 
ing themselves  with  the  honour  of  having  access 
to  great  tables,  and  of  being  subject  to  the  call  of 
every  man  of  quality,  who  upon  occasion  wants 
one  to  say  witty  things  for  the  diversion  of  the 
company.  This  treatment  never  moves  my  indig- 
nation so  much  as  when  it  is  practised  by  a  person, 


•  *'  Little  Harrison  came  to  rae,  and  begged  me  to  dictate  a 
paper  to  him  ;  which  I  was  forced  in  charity  to  do.'*  Journal  to 
Stella,  March  14, 1710-1 K 
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who,  thousfh  he  owes  his  own  rise  purely  to  the 
reputation  of  his  parts,  yet  appears  to  be  as  much 
ashamed  of  it,  as  a  rich  city  knight  to  be  denomi- 
nated from  the  trade  he  was  first  apprenticed  to; 
and  affects  the  air  of  a  man  born  to  his  titles,  and 
conseqiiently  above  the  character  of  a  wit,  or  a 
scholar.  If  those  who  possess  great  endowments 
of  the  mind  would  set  a  just  value  upon  them- 
selves, they  would  think  no  nian's  acquaintance 
whatsoever  a  condescension,  nor  accept  it  from 
the  greatest  upon  unworthy  or  ignominious  terms. 
I  kii,o\v  a  certain  lord,  that  has  often  invited  a  set 
of  people,  and  proposed  for  their  diversion  a  buf- 
foon player,  and  an  eminent  poet,  to  be  of  the 
party ;  and,  which  w^s  yet  worse, '  thought  them 
both  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  dinner,  and 
the  honour  of  his  company.  This  kind  of  insolence 
is  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  I  myself  was  the 
other  day  sent  to  by  a  man  with  a  title,  whom  I 
had  never  seen,  desiring  the  favour  that  I  would 
dine  with  him  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  select  friends. 
I  found  afterward,  the  footman  had  told  my  maid 
bdow  stairs,  that  my  lord,  having  a  mind  to  be 
merry,  had  resolved  right  or  wrong  to  send  for  ho- 
nest Isaac.  I  was  sufficiently  provoked  with  the 
message  ;  however,  I  gave  the  fellow  no  other 
answer,  than  that  "  I  believed  he  had  mista- 
ken the  person,  for  I  did  not  remember  that  his 
lord  had  ever  been  introduced  to  me.''  I  have  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  this  abuse  has  been  owing 
rather  to  a  meanness  of  spirit  in  men  of  parts,  than 
to  the  natural  pride  or  ignorance  of  their  patrons. 
Young  students,  coming  up  to  town  from  the 
places  of  their  education,-  are  dazzled  with  the 
grandeur  they  every  where  meet ;  and  making  too 
much  haste  to  distinguish  their  parts,  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  desired  and  caressed,  are  ready  t* 
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]>ay  their  court  at  any  rate  to  a  great  man,  whose 
name  they  have  seen  in  a  public  paper,  or  the 
frontispiece  of  a  dedication.  It  has  not  always  been 
thus ;  wit  in  polite  ages  has  ever  begot  cither  es- 
teem or  fear :  the  hopes  of  being  celebrated,  or 
the  dread  of  being  stigmatised,  procured  a  univer- 
sal respect  and  awe  for  the  persons  of  such  as  were 
allowed  to  have  the  power  of  distributing  fame  or 
infamy  where  they  pleased*  A'retine  had  all  the 
princes  of  £urope  his- tributaries ;* 'and  when  any 
of  them  had  committed  a  folly  that  laid  them  open 
to  his  censure,  they  were  forced  by  some  present 
extraordinary  to  compound  for  his  silence ;  of 
which  there  is  a  famous  instance  on  record.  When 
Charles  the  Fifth  had  miscarried  in  his  African 
expedition,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  weakest 
undertaking  of  that  great  emperor,  he  sent  Are* 
tine  a  gold  chain,  who  made  some  difficulty  of  ac- 
cepting it,  saying,  *•  It  was  too  small  a  present  in 
all  reason  for  so  great  a  follv/'  For  my  own  part^' 
in  this  point  I  differ  from  him;  and  never  could 
be  prevailed  upon,  by  any  valuable  consideration, 
to  conceal  a  fault  or  a  folly,  since  I  first  took  the 
censorship  upon  me. 


■*** 


*  There  is  a  letter  of  his  extant  in  which  he  makes  his  boast, 
that  he  had  laid  the  sophi  of  Persia  uijidcr  contribution*  Spec* 
tator,  No.  23. 


\ 
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THE  TATLER,  *  No.  XXVIIL 


Morte  carent  ammcs;  semper^  priore  reUctm 
SedCy  novis  damUnu  tdvunt  hdbitantqut  recites. 
Ipse  ego  (nam  memim)  Trqjani  ten^fore  heUi 
Panthoides  Bvpikorlnu  eram  ■      ■    ■        Ovid.  MeU 


SATVRPAT,  MARCH  9Ay.  1710-11. 

Iromwjiofijmapmimaiif  March  fh 

My  other  correspondents  will  excuse  me  if  I 
give  the  precedency  to  a  lady,  whose  letter,  among 
many  more,  is  just  come  to  hand. 

"  DEAR  ISAAC^ 

"  I  bum  with  impatience  to  know  what  an  J  who 
you  are.  The  curiosity  of  my  whole  sex  is  fallen 
upon  me,  and  has  kept  me  waking  these  three 
nights.  I  have  dreamed  often  of  you  within  this 
fortnight,  and  every  time  yoif  appeared  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  As  you  value  my  repose,  tellmeio^ 
which  of  them  I  am  to  be* 

Sylvia, 

Your  admirer/ 


*  From  some  particulars  in  this  paper,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
production  of  Harrison,  with  some  hints  from  Swi£u 
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'  It  is  natural  fbr  a  mail  who  receives  a  favour  of 
this  kind  from  an  unknown  fair,  to  frame  imme- 
diately Some  idea  of  her  person,  which,  being 
suited  to  the  opinion  we  have  of  our  own  merit, 
is  commonly  as  beautiful  and  perfect  as  the  most 
lavish  imagination  can  furnish  out.  Strongly  pos- 
sessed with  these  notions,  I  have  read  over  Syl- 
via's billet;  and  notwithstanding  the  reserve  I 
have  had  upon  this  matter,  am  resolved  to  go  a 
much  greater  length  than  I  yet  ever  did,  in  mak- 
ing myself  known  to  the  world,  and  in  particular 
to  my  charming  cdrrcspondent.  In  order  to  it  I 
must  premise,  that  the  person  produced  as  mine 
in  the  playhouse  last  winter  did  in  nowise  ap- 
pertain to  me.  It  was  such  a  one,  however,  as 
agreed  well  with  the  impression  my  writings  had 
made,  and  served  the  purpose  I  intended  it  for ; 
which  was  to  continue  the  awe  and  reverence  due 
to  the  character  I  was  vested  with,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  let  my  Enemies  see  how  much  I  was 
the  delight  and  favourite  of  this  town.  This  in- 
nocent imposture,  which  I  have  all  along  taken 
care  to  carry  on,  as  it  then  was  of  some  use,  has 
since  been  of  regular  service  to  me,  and,  by  being 
mentioned  in  one  of  my  papers,  effectually  re- 
covered my  egoity  out  of  the  hands  of  some  gen- 
tlemen who  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  from  me. 
This  is  saying  in  short  what  I  am  not :  what  I  am, 
and  have  been  for  many  years,  is  next  to  be  ex- 
plained. Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  remind 
Sylvia,  that  there  was  formerly  such  a  philoso- 
pher as  Pythagoras,  who,  among  other  doctrines, 
taught  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  which  if  she 
sincerely  believes,  she  will  not  be  much  startled 
at  the  following  relation. 

I  will  not  trouble  her,  nor  my  other  readers, 
with  the  particulars  of  all  the  lives  I  have  succes- 
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sively  passed  through  since  my  fii*st  entrance  in ta 
mortal  being,  which  is  now  many  centuries  ago; 
It  is  enough  that  I  have  in  every  one  of  them  op* 
posed  myself  with  the  utmost  resolution  to  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  several  ages  I  have  been 
acquainted  with;  that  I  have  often  rallied  the 
world  into  good  manners,  and  kept  the  greatest 
princes  in  awe  of  my  satire.  There  is  one  circum* 
stance  which  I  shall  not  omit,  though  it  may  seem 
to  reflect  on  my  character;  I  mean,  that  infinite 
love  of  change  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  dis- 
posal of  my  existence.  Since  the  days  of  the  emi- 
peror  Trajan,  I  have  not  been  confined  to  the  same 
person  for  twenty  years  together ;  but  have  pas* 
$ed  from  one  abode  to  another  much  quicker  than 
the  Pythagorean  system  generally  allows.  By 
this  means  I  have  seldbm  had  a  body  to  myself, 
but  have  lodged  up  and  down  wherever  I  found  a 
genius  suitable  to  my  own.  In  this  manner  I 
continued  some  time  with  the  top  wit  of  France; 
at  another  with  that  of  Italy,  who  had  a  statue 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Rome.  Toward  the  end 
of  the* seventeenth  century  I  set  out  for  England; 
but  the  gentleman  I  came  over  in  dying  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  shore,  I  was  obliged  to  look  out  again 
for  a  new  habitation.  It  was  not  long  before  I 
met  with  one  to  my  miiid  ;  for,  having  mixed  my* 
self  invisibly  with  the  literati  of  this  kingdom,  I 
found  it  was  unanimously  agreed  among  tliem. 
That  nobody  was  endowed  with  greater  talents 
than  Hiereus  ;  *  or,  consequently,  would  be  better 
pleased  with  my  company.  I  slipped  down  his 
throat  one  night  as  he  was  fast  asleep ;  aad  the 
next  morning,  as  soon  as  he  awaked^  he  fell  ta 


Swift. 
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Ivriting  a  treatisb  that  was  received  with  great 
applauae,  though  he  had  the  modesty  not  to  set 
his  name  to  that  nor  to  any  other  of  our  produo 
tiohs.    Some  titnc  after  he  published  a  paper  of 

Eredicdons,  ,which  were  translated  into  several 
inguages,   and  alarmed  spme   of  the  greatest 
princes  in   Europe.     To  these  he  prefixed  th« 
name  of  Isaac  BickerstafF,  esq.  which  I  have  been 
extremely  fond  of  ever  since,  and  have  taken  care 
that  most  of  the  writings  I  have  been  concerned 
in  sbould  be  distinguished  by  it ;  though  I  must 
observe,  that  there  have  been  many  counterfeit! 
imposed  upon  the  public  by  this  dieans.  This  ex^ 
traordinary  man  being  called  out  of  the  kingdom 
by  affairs  of  his  own,  I  resolved,  however,  to  con^ 
tinue  -somewhat  longer  in  a  country  where  my 
works  had  been  sq  weli  received,  and  according- 
ly bestowed  myself  with  Hilario.  *     His  natural 
.  wit,  his  lively  turn  of  humour,  and  grjeat  pene* 
tration  into  human  nature,  easily  determined  me 
to  this  choice,  the  effects  of  which  were  soon  af- 
ter produced  in  this  paper,  called  the  Tatler.     I 
know  not  how  it  happened,  but  in  less  than  two 
years  time  Hilario  grew  weary  of  my  company, 
and  gave  me  warning  to  be  gone.    In  the  height 
of  my  resentment,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  a  young 
fello\y,  of  no  extraordinary  qualifications,^  whom 
for  that  very  reason  I  had  the  more  pride  in  tak- 
ing under  my  direction,  and  enabling  him  by  some 
means  or  other  to  carry  on  the  work  I  was  before 
engaged  in.     Lest  he  should  grow  too  vain  upon 
this  encouragement,  I  to  this  day  keep  him  under 
due  mortification,  I  seldom  reside  with  him  when 
any  of  his  friends  are  at  leisure  to  receive  me,  by 


*  Mr  Steele,  t  Mr  Harrison, 
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whose  hands,  however,  he  is  duly  supplied*  As  f 
have  passed  through  many  scenes  or  life,  and  a 
long  series  of  years,  I  choose  to  be  considered  in 
the  character  of  an  old  fellow,  and  take  care  that 
those  under  my  influence  should  speak  conson- 
antly to  it.  This  account,  I  presume,  will  give 
no  small  consolation  to  Sylvia,  who  may  rest  as- 
iBured,  That  Isaac  Bickerstaff  is  to  be  seen  in 
more  forms  than  she  dreamt  of;  out  of  which  va- 
riety she  may  choose  what  is  most  agreeable  to 
her  fancy.  On  Tuesdays,  he  is  sometimes  a  black 
proper  young  gentleman,  with  a  mole  on  his  left 
cheek.  *  On  Thursdays,  a  decent  well  looking 
man,  of  a  middle  stature,  long  flaxen  hair>  and  a 
florid  complexion,  f  On  Saturdays,  he  is  some- 
what of  the  shortest,  and  may  be  known  from 
others  of  that  si?e  by  talking  in  a  low  voice,  and 
passing  through  the  streets  without  much  precit 
pitation.  % 


f  Swift*         t  Perlmps  M^  Ilenlejr.         I  Harrison  bims^l^. 
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THE  SPECTATOR,  ♦  No.  L. 

TRIDAT,  APRIL  37,    1711. 

Nunquam  aliudnaturup  aUud  sapkntia  iHxit. 

Juv;Sat«xm321* 

Good  sense  and  nature  always  speak  the  same. 

When  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this  coun- 
try about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed 
with  the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day 
together,  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  sight 
t£  every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have, 
since  their  departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make 
many  enquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer, 
relating  to  their  manners  and  conversation,  as  al- 
so concerning  the  remarks  which  they  made  in 
this  country ;  for,  next  to  forming  a  right  notion 
of  such  strangers,  I  should  be  desirous  of  learnmg 
what  ideas  they  have  conceived  of  us. 

The  upholsterer,  finding  my  friend  very  mqui- 
fiitive  about  these  his  lodgers,  brought  him  some 
time  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  as- 


•  «  The  Spectator  is  written  by  Steele,  with  Addison  s  kelp ;  it 
is  often  very  pretty.  Yesterday  it  was  made  of  a  noble  hint  1 
gave  him  long  ago  for  his  Tatlers,  about  an  Indian  supposed  to 
write  his  Travels  into  England.  I  repent  he  ever  had  it.  J  in- 
tended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  believe  he  has 
spent  it  all  in  one  paper ;  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine 
too ;  but  I  never  see  him  or  Addison."    Journal  to  Stella,  April 

s«,  1711. 
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sured  him  were  written  by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua 
Rash  Tow,  and,  as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by 
some  mistake.  These  papers  are  now  translated, 
and  contain  abundance  or  very  odd  observations, 
which  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of  kings  made 
during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I 
shall  present  xny  reader,  with  a  short  specimen  of 
them  in  this  paper,  and  may  perhaps  communi- 
cate more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the  article  of 
London  are.  the  following  words,  which,  without 
doubt,  are  meant  of  the  church  of  St  Paul  ; 

*'  On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  tovp^n  there 
stands  a  huge  house,  big  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  nation  of  which  I  am  king.  Our  good  bro- 
ther E  Tow  O  Koam,  king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of 
opinion  it  Was  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great 
God  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.     The  kings  of 
Gran aj ah  and  of  the.Si'x  NatioriB  believe  that  it 
was  created  with  the* earth,  and  produced  on  the 
tome  day  with  the  sun  and  moon.     But  for  my 
own  part,  by  the  best  information  that  1  could  get 
of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodi- 
'gious  pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  n(xw 
bears  by  several  tools;  and  instruments,  of  which 
they  have  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country.  It 
was  probably  at  first  a  huge  misshapen  rock  that 
grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives 
of  the  country  (after  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of 
regular  figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredi- 
ble pains  and  industry,  till  they  had  wrought  it 
into  all  those  beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into 
which  it  is  divided  at  this  day.     As  soon  as  this 
jock  was  thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking,  a 
prodigious  .number  of  hands  must  have  been  cm- 
ployed  in  chipping  the  outside  of  it,  which  is  now 
as  smooth  as  tne  surface  of  a  pebble  j,and  is  in  se- 
veral places  hewn  out  into  pillars^  that  stand  like 
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the  tranks  of  so  Qtiany  trees  bound  about  the  top 
with  garlands  of  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  when 
this  great  work  was  begun,  which  must  have  been 
niany  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  some  religion 
among  this  pedple ;  for  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
a  temple,  and  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  design- 
ed for  men  to  pay  their  devotion  in.     And  in- 
deed there  are  several  reasons   which  make  us 
think  that  the  natives  of  this  country  had  for- 
merly among  them  some  sort  of  worship  ;  for  they 
set  apart  every  seventh  day  as  sacred :  but,  upon 
My  ^oing  ipto  one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that 
day,  I  could  not  observe  any  circumstance  of  de- 
votion in  their  behaviour.    There  was  indeed  a 
man  in  black,  who  was  mounted  above  the  rest, 
aad  seemed  to  utter  somethic^  with  a  great  deal 
of  vehemence ;  but,  as  for  those  underneath  him, 
instead  of  paying  their  worship  to  the  deity  of 
the  place,  they  were  most  of  them  bowing  and 
courtseying  to  one  another^  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  fast  asleep. 

"  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two 
men  to  attend  us,  that  had  enough  of  our  lan- 
guage to  make  themselves  understood  in  some 
Kw  particulars.  But  we  soon  perceived  these 
two  were  great  enemies  to  one  another,  and  did 
not  always  agree  in  the  same  story.  We  could 
make  shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them,  that 
this  i&laBd  was  very  much  infested  with  a  mon- 
strous kind  of  animals,  in  the  shape  of  men, 
called  whigs ;  and  he  often  told  us,  that  he  hop- 
ed we  should  meet  with  none  of  them  in  our 
way,  for  that,  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to 
knock  us  down  for  being  kings. 

"  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much 
of  a  kind  of  animal  called  a  tory,  that  was  as 
great  a  xnoaster  as  the  whig,  and  would  treat  us 
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ill  for  being  foreigners.  These  two  creatures,  it 
seems,  are  bom  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one 
another,  and  engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally 
as  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  But,  as  we 
saw  none  of  either  of  these  species,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  our  guides  deceived  us  with  misrepre- 
sentations and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with  an  ac- 
count of  such  monsters  as  are  not  really  in  their 
country.  These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to 
pick  out  from  the  discourse  of  our  interpreters; 
which  we  put  together  as  well  as  we  could,  being 
able  to  understand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of 
what  they  said,  and  afterward  making  up, the 
meaning  of  it  among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the 
country  are,  very  cunning  and  ingenious  in  handi- 
craft works,  but  withal  so  very  idle,  that  we  often 
saw  young  lusty  rawboned  fellows  carried  up  and 
down  the  streets  in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  cou- 
ple of  porters,  who  are  hired  for  that  service. 
Their  dress  is  likewise  very  barbarous ;  for  they 
almost  strangle  themselves  about  the  neck,  and 
bind  their  bodies  with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are 
apt  to  think  are  the  occasion  of  several  distem- 
pers among  them,  which  oiir  country  is  entirely 
free  from .  Instead  of  those  beautiful  feathers  with 
which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy  up  a 
monstrous  bush  of  hair,  which  covers  their  heads, 
and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece  below  the  middle 
of  their  backs  :  with  which  they  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  i* 
was  of  their  own  growth. 

^*  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diver- 
sions, where  we  hoped  to  have  seen  the  great 
men  of  their  country  running  down  a  stag,  or 
pitching  a  bar,*  that  we  might  have  discovered 
who  were  the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities 
among  them ;  but  instead  of  that,  they  conveyed 
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us  into  a  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of 
candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still  above  three 
hours,  to  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed 
by  others,  who  it  seems  were  paid  for  it. 

^^  As  for  the  women  of  thie  country,  not  being 
able  to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our 
i^piark^^  :upoii  them  at  a  distance.  They  let  the 
hair  of  th^ir  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  as 
the  men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair 
that  are  none  of  their  own,  the  women,  who  they 
say  have  very  fine  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot 
and  cover  it  froin  being  3eeii.  The  women  look 
like  angels;  and  would  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots  that  are 
apt  to  break  out  in  th^ir  faces,  and  sometimes  rise 
In  vgry  odd  figures.  I  have  observed  that  those 
little  blemishes  wear  off  very  soon ;  but  when  they 
disappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they  arc  very 
apt  to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  have 
i^een  a  spot  upon  thp  forehead  in  the  afternoon, 
which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning.'* 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdi^ 
ty  of  breeches  and  petticoats ;  with  many  other 
curious  observations,  which  I  shall  reserve  for 
another  occasion.  I  cannot  however  conclude  this 
paper  without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these 
wild  remarks  there  now  and  then  appears  some- 
thing very  reasonable.  I  cannot  likewise  forbear 
observing,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  measure  of 
the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which  we  meet 
with  in  this  abstract  of  the  Indian  journal,  when 
we  fancy  the  customs,  dresses,  and  manners  of 
other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  extravagant,  if 
thpy  do  not  resemble  those  of  our  own. 
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Ijt  the  Spectator,  No.  575,  August*,  1714,  the 
following  article  \^as  proposed  by  Dr  Swift. 

"  ITie  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the 
schoolmen  :  Supposing  the  body  of  the  eiarth  were 
a  great  ball  or  mass  t)f  the  finest  §md,  and  that 
a  sijrtglc  grain  or  particle  of  this  sand  should  be 
annihilated  every  thousand  years.  Supposing  then 
that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  nappy  all  the 
while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was  consummg 
by  tins  slow  method,  until  there  was  not  a  graia 
ot  it  left,  on  condition  you  Were  to  be  miserable 
for  ever  after ;  or  ^supppsing  that  you  might  be 
happy  for  ever  after;  on  condition  you  would  be 
miserable  until  the  whole  mass  of  sand  were  thus 
annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a  thousand 
years:  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  make 
your  choice  ?'* 
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AN  tSSAY  ON  NATIONAL  REWARDS ; 


•KXNO  4  PROPOSAL  POR  BESTOVtWe  TRIV  OV  A  PI.AV 

t 

JfOftB  DVBABLS  AND  RSSYECTABLB*^ 


■       *  » 

J  HERE  18  no  maxim  in  politics  more  indisputable, 
thaa  that  a  nation  should  bare  many  honours  to 
reserve  for  those  who  do  national  services.  .  This 
raises  emulation^  cherishes  public  merit,  and  iur 
spires  every  one  Mtrith  an  ammtion  which  promotes 
the  good  of  his  country.  Tbe  less  expensive 
these  honours  are  to  the  public,  the  morb  still  do 
they  turn  to  its  advantage.    * 

The  Romans  abounded  with  these  little  honora- 
ry rewards,  that,  without  conferring  wealth  arid 
riches,  gave  only  place  and  distinction  to  the  person 


^  Tkis  paper  is  usually  attributed  to  Swift,  but  has  been  retain^ 

cd  by  the  editor  of  the  4to^editiQn  of  Addison's  Works.  Addi^ 
son's  Dissertation  on  Medals,  seems  to  justify  this  lesumption,  as. 
well  as  the  allusion  in  the  paper  to  a  recent  communication  witk 
^e  lord  traasurer  Gk>dolphin, 
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who  received  them.  An  oaken  garland,  to  btf 
worn  on  festivals  and  public  ceremonies,  was  the 
glorious  recompense  of  one  who  had  covered  a  ci- 
tizen in  battle.  A  soldier  would  not  only  venture 
his  life  for  a  mural  crmvn,  but  think  the  iftost  ha* 
zardous  enterprize  sufficiently  repaid  by  so  noble 
a  donation. 

But,  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  are  nei* 
ther  dangerous  nor  detrimental  to  the  donor,  I 
remember  none  so  remarkable  as  the  titles  which 
are  bestowed  by  the  emperor  of  China.  "  iTiese 
are  nevet  given  to  any  subject,'^  says  nidnsietii'  le 
Comte,  "  till  the  subject  is  dead.  If  he  has  plea- 
sed his  emperor  to  the  last,  he  is  called  in  all  pub- 
lic memorials  by  the  title  which  the  emperor  con- 
fers on  him  after  his  death,  and  his  children  take 
their  ranks  accordingly."  This  keeps  the  ambiti- 
ous subject  in  a  perpetual  dependence,  making  him 
always  vigilant  and  active,  and  in  every  thing 
conformable  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

There  are  ho  honorary  rewards  among  us,  which 
are  more  esteemed  by  the  persons  who  receive 
them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  gi- 
ving of  medals.  Bat  there  is  something  in  tne 
modern  manner  of  celebrating  a  great  action  in 
medals,  which  makes  such  a  reward  much  less  va- 
luable than  it  was  ainong  the  Romans.  There 
is  generally  but  one  coin  stamped  upon  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  made  Iel  present  to  the  person  who 
is  celebrated  on  it.  By  this  means  the  whole  feme 
is  in  his  own  custodyJ^  The  applause  that  is  be- 
stowed upon  him  is  too  much  limited  and  (Confined. 
He  is  in  possession  of  an  honour  which  the  world 
perhaps  knows  nothing  of*  He  may  be  a  gr*t 
man  in  his  own  family ;  his  wife  and  children  may 
see  the  monument  of  an  exploit,  which  the  public 
in  a  little  time  is  a  stranger  to.    The  Romans  took 
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1^  quite  different  method  in  this  particular.  Their 
medals  were  their  current  money.  When  an  ac- 
tion deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin,  it  was 
stamped  perhaps  upon  a  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  money,  like  our  shillings  or  halfpence,  which 
were  issued  out  of  the  mint^  and  became  current. 
This  method  published  every  noble  action  to  ad- 
vantage, and  in  a  short  space  of  time  spread  through 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  Romans  were  so 
careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  gr^at  events 
upon  their  coins,  that  when  any  particular  piece 
of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often  recoined 
by  a  succeeding  emperor,  many  years  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  to  whose  honour  it  was  first 
struck. 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind 
during  the  late  ministry,  which  would  then  have 
been  put  in  execution,  had  it  not  been  too  busy  a 
time  for  thoughts  of  that  nature*  As  this  project 
has  been  very  much  talked  of  by  the  gentleman 
abovementioned  to  men  of  the  greatest  genius  as 
well  as  quality,  I  am  infonned  there  is  now  a  de- 
sign on  foot  for  executing  the  proposal  which  was 
then  made,  and  that  we  shall  have  several  farthings 
and  halfpence  charged  on  the  reverse  with  many 
of  the  glorious  particulars  of  her  majesty's  reign. 
This  is  one  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  may  very 
well  deserve  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  itiay  tc 
of  great  use  to  posterity. 

As  I  have  in  my  possession  the  copy  of  the  pa- 
per abovementioned,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
late  lord  treasurer,  *  I  shall  here  give  the  public 
a  sight  of  it ;  for  I  do  not  question  but  that  the  cu-- 
rious  part  of  my  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased  to 


Earl  of  Godolphin* 
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see  so  much  matter,  and  so  many  useful  hints  up* 
on  this  subject,  laid  together  in  so  clear  and  con« 
cise  a  manner :  . 

"  The  English  have  not  been  so  careful  another 
polite  nations  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their 
great  actions  and  events  on  medals.  Their  subjects 
are  few,  their  mottoes  and  devices  mean,  and  the 
coins  themselves  not  numerous  enough  to  spread 
among  the  people,  or  descend  to  posterity. 

"  The  Frencn  have  outdone  us  in  th$se  particu- 
lars, and  by  the-  establishment  of  a  society  for  the 
invention  of  proper  inscriptions  and  designs,  have 
the  whole  history  of  their  present  king  in  a  regu- 
lar series  of  medals. 

'*  They  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  English,  in 
coining  so  small  a  number  of  each  kind,  and  those 
of  such  costly  metals  that  each  species  may  be  lost 
in  a  few  ages,  and  is  ai  present  no  where  to  be  met 
with  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

"  The  ancient  Romans  took  the  only  effectual 
method  to  disperse  and  preserve  their  medals,  by 
making  them  their  current  money.  • 

"  Every  thing  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in 
peace  as  war,  gave  occasion  to  a  different  coin. 
Not  only  an  expedition,  victory,  or  triumph,  but 
the  exercise  of  a  solemn  devotion,'  the  remission 
of  a  duty  ox  tax,  a  new  temple,  seaport,  or  high- 
way, were  transmitted  to  posterity  after  this  man- 
ner. 

« 

"  The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their 
copper  money,  which  have  most  of  the  designs 
that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  several  peculiar  to  that  metal  only.  By  this 
means  they  were  dispersed  into  the.  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  empire,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  rich^  and  were  in  no  danger  of  pe- 

15 
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rishing  in  the  hands  of  those  that  might  have  melt- 
ed down  coins  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 

"  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  designs  were  invent- 
ed by  men" of  genius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate. 

*^  It  is  therefore  proposed : 

"  1.  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence 
be  recoined  upon  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

"  2.  That  they  bear  devices  and  inscriptions  al- 
luding to  all  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  her  ma- 
jesty's reign. 

"  3.  That  thpre  be  a  society  established,  for  the 
finding  out  of  proper  subjects,  inscriptionsi  aud 
devices. 

^■  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device,  be 
stamped  without  the  approbation  pf  this  society ; 
nor^  if  it  be  thought  proper,  without  the  authority 
of  privy  council. 

*'  By  this  means,  medals,  that  are  at  present  on- 
ly a  dead  treasure,  or  mere  curiosities,  will  be  of 
use  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and  at  the 
ixame  time,  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  majesty '« 
reign,  reward  the  labours  of  her  greatest  subjects, 
keep  alive  in  the  people  a  gratitude  for  public  ser- 
vices, and  excite  the  emulation  of  posterity.  To 
these  generous  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  con* 
tribute  as  medals  of  thi?  kind,  which  are  of  un- 
doubted authority,  of  necessary  use  and  observa- 
tion, not  perishable  by  time,  nor  confined  to  any 
certain  place ;  properties  not  to  be  found  in  books, 
statues,  pictures,  buildings,  oranyotiier  monuments 
of  illustrious  actions,** 


VOL.  ix:. 
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It  may  te  said,  without  offence  to  other  cities  of 
much  greater  Consequence  to  the  world,  that  out 
town  of  Dublin  does  not  want  its  due  proportion 
of  folly  and  vice,  both  native  and  inlported ;  and 
as  to  those  imported,  we  have  the  advantage  to 
deceive  them  last,  and  consequently,  after  our 
happy  manner,  to  improve  and  refine  upon  them. 
But  because  there  are  many  effects  of  folly  and 
vice  among  us,  whereof  some  are  general,  others, 
confined  to  smaller  numbers,  and  others  again  per- 
haps to  a  few  individuals ;  there  is  a  society  lately 
established,  who  at  great  expense  have  erected  an 
officb  of  intelligence,  from  which  they  are  to  re- 
ceive weekly  information  of  ail  important  events 
and  sin^larities,  which  this  famous  metropolis 
can  furnish.  Strict  injunctions  are  given  to  nave 
the  truest  information ;  in  order  to  which,  certain 
qualified  persons  are  employed  to  attend  upon 
duty  in  their  several  posts ;  some  at  the  play- 
house, others  in  churches ;  some  at  balls,  asseni'* 
blies,  coffeehouses,   and  meetings  for  quadrille; 


♦  These  numbers  are  extracted  from  a  periodical  paper,  pub- 
lished at  Dublin,  by  Sheridan,  with  Uie  occasional  assistance  of 
his  illustrious  friend. 

as 
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Mine  at  the  several  courts  of  justice,  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal ;  some  at  the  college,  some  up* 
on  my  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  their  public  af- 
fairs ;  lastly,  some  to  converse  with  favoutite 
chambermaids^  and  to  frequent  those  alehouses 
and  brandyshops  where  the  footmen  of  great  fa- 
milies meet  in  a  morning ;  only  the  barracks  and 
parliament  house  are  excepted ;  because  we  have 
yet  found  no  enfans  perdus  bold  enough  to  ven- 
ture their  piersons  at  either.  Out  of  these  and 
some  other  storehouses,  we  hope  to  gather  mate- 
rials enough  to  inform,  or  divert,  or  correct,  or 
vex  the  town. 

But  as  facts,  passages,  and  adventures  of  all 
kinds  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest  share  in  our 
paper,  whereof  we  cannot  always  answer  for  the 
truth ;  due  care  shall  be  taken  to  have  them  ap- 
plied to  feigned  names,  whereby  all  just  offence 
will  be  removed ;  for  if  none  be  guilty,  none  will 
have  cause  to  blush  or  be  angry ;  if  otherwise,  then 
the  guilty  person  is  safe  for  the  future  upon  his 
present  amendment,  and  safe  for  the  present  from 
all  but  hi^  own  conscience; 

There  is  another  resolution  taken  among  us^ 
which  I  fear  will  give  a  greater  and  more  general 
discontent,  and  Is  of  so  singular  a  nature  that  I 
have  hardly  confidence  enough  to  mention  it,  al- 
though it  be  absolutely  necessary  by  way  of  apo- 
logy for  so  bold  and  unpopular  an  attempt.  But 
so  it  is,  that  we  have  taken  a  desperate  counsel,  to 
produce  into  the  world  every  distinguished  actiott 
either  of  justice,  prudence,  generosity,  charity, 
friendship,  or  public  spirit,  which  comes  well  at 
tested  to  us.  And  altnough  we  shall  neither  here 
be  so  daring  as  to  assign  names,  yet  we  shall  hardly 
forbear  to  give  some  hints,  that  perhaps  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  such  deserving  persons;  may 
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endanger  a  discovery.  For  we  think  that  even 
virtue  itself  should  submit  to  such  a  mortification, 
as  by  its  visibility  and  example  will  render  it  more 
useful  to  the  world.  But  however,  the  readers  of 
these  papers  need  not  be  in  pain  of  being  over- 
charged  with  so  dull  and  ungrateful  a  subject. 
And  yet  who  knows,  but  such  an  occasion  may  be 
offered  to  us  once  in  a  year  or  two,  after  we  have 
settled  a  correspondence  round  the  kingdom. 

But,  after  all  our  boast  of  materials  sent  us  by 
our  several  emissaries,  we  may  probably  soon  fall 
short,  if  the  town  will  not  be  pleased  to  lend  us 
farther  assistance  toward  entertaining  itself.  The 
world  best  knows  its  own  faults  and  virtues,  and 
whatever  is  sent  shall  be  faithfully  returned  back, 
only  a  little  embellished  according  to  the  custom 
of  authors.  We  do  therefore  demand  and  expjpct 
continual  advertisements  in  great  numbers  to  be 
sent  to  the  printer  of  this  paper,  who  has  employed 
a  judicious  secretary  to  collect  such  as  may  be 
most  useful  for  the  public. 

And  although  we  do  not  intend  to  expose  our 
own  persons  by  mentioning  names,  yet  we  are  so 
far  ffom  requiring  the  same  caution  in  our  corres- 
pondents, that,  on  the  contrary,  we  expressly 
charge  and  command  them,  in  all  the  facts  they 
send  us,  to  set  down  the  names,  titles,  and  places 
of  abode  at  length ;  together  with  a  very  particu- 
lar description  of  the  persons,  dresses,  dispositions 
of  the  several  lords,  ladies,  'squires,  madams, 
lawyers,  gamesters,  toupees,  sots,  wits,  rakes,  and 
informers,  whom  they  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion-; otherwise  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
adjust  our  style  to  the  different  qualities  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  persons  concerned,  and  treat  them 
with  the  respect  or  familiarity  that  may  be  due  to 

14 
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their  stations  and  characters,  which  we  are  deter- 
mined to  observe  with  the  utmost  strictness,  that 
none  may  have  cause  to  compiam. 
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Ipse  per  omnes 
Ibit  persanaSf  et  turbam  reddet  in  unanu 

1  HE  players  having  now  almost  done  with  the 
comedy  called  the  Beggar's  Opera  for  the  season ; 
it  may  be  no  unpleasant  speculation,  to  reflect  a 
little  upon  this  dramatic  piece,  so  singular  in  the 
subject  and  manner,  so  much  an  original,  and  which 
has  frequently  given  so  very  agreeable  an  enter- 
tainment. 

Although  an  evil  taste  be  very  apt  to  prevail, 
both  here  and  in  London ;  yet  there  is  a  point, 
which  whoever  can  rightly  touch,  will  never  fail 
of  pleasing  a  very  great  majority ;  so  great,  that 
the  dislikers  out  of  dulness  or  affectation  will  be 
silent,  and  forced  to  fail  in  with  the  herd:  the 
point  I  mean  is,  what  we  call  humour ;  which,  in 
Its  perfection,  is  allowed  to  be  much  preferable  to 
wit ;  if  it  be  not  rather  the  most  useful  and  agree- 
able species  of  it. 

I  agree  with  sir  William  Temple,  that  the  word 
is  peculiar  to  our  English  tongue ;  but  I  differ 
from  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  thing  itself  is 
peculiar  to  the  English  nation,  because  the  con- 
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trary  may  be  found  in  many  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
French  productions;  and  particularly,  whoever 
has  a  taste  for  true  humour,  will  find  a  hundred 
instances  of  it  in  those  volumes  printed  in  France 
under  the  name  of  Le  Theatre  Italien  ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  many  others. 

Now  I  take  the  comedy,  or  farce,  (or  whatever 
name  the  critics  will  allow  it)  called  the  Beggar'si 
Opera,  to  excel  in  this  article  of  humour ;  and 
npop  that  merit  to  have  met  with  such  prodigious 
success,  both  here  and  in  England. 

As  to  poetry,  eloquence,  and  musick,  which  are 
said  to  have  most  power  over  the  minds  of  men; 
it  is  certain  that  very  few  have  a  taste  or  judg- 
ment pf  the  excellencies  of  the  two  former ;  and 
if  a  man  succeed  in  either,  it  is  upon  the  authority 
of  those  few  judges,  that  lend  their  taste  to  the 
bulk  of  readers,  who  have  none  of  their  own.  I 
am  told  there  are  as  few  good  judges  in  musick; 
and  that  among  those  who  crowd  the  operas,  nine 
in  ten  go  thither  merely  out  of  curiosity,  fashion, 
or  affectation. 

•  But  a  taste  for  humour  is  in  some  manner  fixed 
to  the  very  nature  of  man,  and  generally  obvious 
to  the  vulgar :  except  upon  subjects  too  refined, 
and  superior  to  their  understanding. 

And,  as  this  taste  of  humour  is  purely  natural, 
ao  is  humour  itself;  neither  is  it  a  talent  confined 
to  men  of  wit  or  learning ;  for  we  observe  it  some- 
times among  common  servants,  and  the  meanest 
of  the  people,  while  the  very  owners  are  often  ig- 
Borant  of  the  gift  they  possess. 

I  know  very  well,  that  this  happy  talent  is  con- 

'  temptibly  treated  by  critics,  under  the  name  of 

low  humour,  or  low  comedy ;  but  I  know  likewise 

that  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  who  are  allowe4 
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to  have  the  most  wit  of  any  nations  in  Europe,  do 
most  excel  in  it,  and  do  most  esteem  it 

fiy  what  disposition  of  the  mind,  what  influence 
of  the  stars,  or  what  situation  of  the  climate,  this 
endowment  is  bestowed  upon  mankind,  may  be  a 
question  fit  for  philosophers  to  discuss.  It  is  cer* 
tainly  the  best  ingredient  toward  that  kind  of  satire 
which  is  most  useful,  and  gives  the  least  offence ; 
•  which,  instead  of  lashing,  laughs  men  out  of  their, 
follies  and  vices  ;  and  is  the  character  that  gives 
Horace  the  preference  to  Juvenal. 

And,  although  some  things  are  too  serious,  so* 
lemn,  or  sacred,  to  be  turned  into  ridicule,  yet  the 
abuses  of  them  are  certainly  not ;  since  it  is  allow- 
ed that  corruptions  in  religion,  politics,  and  law, 
may  be  proper  topics  for  this  kind  of  satire- 
There  are  two  ends  that  men  propose  in  writing 
satire :  one  of  them  less  noble  than  the  other,  as 
regarding  nothing  farther  than  the  private  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  of  the  writer;  but  without 
any  view  toward  personal  malice  :  the  other  is  a 
public  spirit,  prompting  men  of  genius  and  virtue 
to  mend  the  world  as  far  as  they  are  able.    And 
as  both  these  ends  are  innocent,  so  the  latter  is- 
highly  commendable.    With  regard  to  the  former, 
I  demand,  whether  I  have  not  as  good  a  title  to 
laugh,  as  men  have  to  be  ridiculous ;  and  to  ex- 
pose vice,  as  another  has  to  be  vicious.     If  I  ridi- 
cule the  follies  and  corruptions  of  a  court,  a  minis- 
try, or  a  senate,  are  they  not  amply  paid  by  pen- 
sions, titles,  and  power,  while  I  expect  and  desire 
no  other  reward,  than  that  of  laughing  with  a  few 
friends  in  a  corner  ?  yet,  if  those  who  take  offence 
think  me  in  the  wrong,  I  am  ready  to  change  the 
scene  with  them  whenever  they  please. 

But,  if  my  design  be  to  make  mankind  better, 
then  I  think  it  is  my  duty  ;  at  least,  I  am  sure  it 
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]s  tbe  interest  of  those  very  courts  and  ministers^^ 
whose  follies  or  vices  I  ridicule,  to  reward  me  for 
my  good  intention ;  for,  if  it  be  reckoned  a  hi^h 
point  of  wisdom  to  get  the  laughers  on  our  side, 
it  is  much  more  easy,  as  well  as  wise,  to  get  those 
on  our  side  who  can  make  millions  laugh  when 
they  please. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  courts  and  ministerg 
(whom  I  never  think  on  but  with  the  most  pro* 
TOund  veneration),  is,  because  an  opinion  obtains, 
that  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  there  appears  to  be 
some  reflection  upon  courtiers  and  statesmen, 
whereof  I  am  by  no  means  a  judge,  f 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  Mr  Gay,  the  author  of 
this  piece,  has  been  somewhat  singular  in  the 
course  of  his  fortunes ;  for  it  has  happened,  that 
after  fourteen  years  attending  the  court,  with  a 
large  stock  of  real  merit,  a  modest  and  agreeable 
conversation,  a  hundred  promises,  and  five  hun- 
dred friends,  he  has  failed  of  preferment;  and 
upon  a  very  weighty  reason.  He  lay  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  written  a  libel,  or  lampoon, 
against  a  great  minister.*  It  is  true,  that  great 
minister  was  demonstratively  convinced,  and  pub- 
licly owned  his  conviction,  that  Mr  Gay  was  not 
the  author ;  but  having  lain  under  the  susoicion, 
it  seemed  very  just  that  he  should  suffer  the  pu- 
nishment ;  because,  in  this  most  reformed  age^  the 
virtues  of  a  prime  minister  are  no  more  to  be  sus- 
pected, than  the  chastity  of  Caesar's,  wife. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  Beggar's  Opera  is 
■  ' '  '  «      1 1 1 1  ■  1 1  ■  I    II  1 1  I        I      I  ■  ■ 

f  Besides  the  general  reflections  on  courts  and  courtiers,  it  is 
vrdl  known  that  the  quarrelling  scene  between  Peachum  and 
liOckit  was  written  in  express  ridicule  of  certain  disputes  among 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  and  accordingly  excited  the  most  uugo* 
vernabte  mirth  among  ike  audience. 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
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not  the  first  of  Mr  Gay's  works,  wherein  he  has 
Itoen  faulty  with  regard  to  courtiers  and  states^ 
men.  For,  to  omit  his  other  pieces,  even  in  his 
fables,  published  within  two  years  past,  and  dedi* 
cated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  for  which  he 
was  promised  a  reward,  he  has  been  thought  some* 
*  what  too  bold  upon  the  courtiers.  And  although 
it  be  highly  probable  he  meant  only  the  courtiers 
of  former  timesi,  yet  he  acted  unwarily,  by  not 
considering  that  the  malignity  of  some  people 
might  misinterpret  what  he  said  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  present  persons  and  affairs. 

But  I  have  now  done  with  Mr  Gay  as  a  poli* 
tician :  and  shall  consider  him  henceforward  only 
as  author  of  the  Beggar^s  Opera,  wherein  he  has, 
by  a  turn  of  humour  entirely  new,  placed  vices  of 
ail  kinds  in  the  strongest  and  most  odious  light ; 
and  thereby  done  eminent  service  both  to  religion 
and  morality.  This  appears  from  the  unparalleled 
success  he  has  met  w^ith.  All  ranks,  parties,  and 
denominations  of  men,  either  crowding  to  see  his 
opera^  or  reading  it  with  delight  in  their  closets ; 
even  ministers  of  state,  whom  he  is  thought  to 
have  most  offended  (next  to  those  whom  the  ac- 
tors represent),  appearing  frequently  at  the  thea- 
tre, from  a  consciousness  of  their  own  innocence, 
and  to  convince  the  world  how  unjust  a  paralleli 
malice,  envy,  and  disaffection  to  the  government 
have  made. 

I  am  assured  that  several  worthy  clergymen  in 
this  city  went  privately  to  see  the  Beggar's  Opera 
represented:  and  that  the  fleering  coxcombs  in 
the  pit  amused  themselves  with  making  disco- 
veries, and  spreading  the  names  of  those  gentle- 
men round  the  audience. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  vindicate  a  clergyman, 
who  would  appear  openly  in  his  habit  at  thd 
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theatre,  with  such  a  vicious  crew  as  might  pro»- 
bably  stand  round  htm,  at  suoh  comedies  aiUI 
profane  tragedies  as  are  often  represented.  Be^ 
sides,  I  know  very  well,  that  persons  of  their 
function  are  bound  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
evil,  or  of  giving  cause  of  offence.  But  when  the 
lords  chancellors,  who  are  keepers  of  the  king's 
conscience ;  when  the  judges  of  the  land,  whose 
title  is  reverend  ;  when  ladies^  who  are  bound  by 
the  rules  of  their  sex  to  the  strictest  decency,  ap* 
pear  in  the  theatre  without  censure  ;  I  cannot  un* 
derstand,  why  a  young  clergyman,  who  comes 
concealed  out  of  curiosity  to  see  an  innocent  and 
moral  play,  should  be  so  highly  condemned ;  nor 
do  I  much  approve  the  rigour  of  a  great  prelate, 
who  said,  "  he  hoped  none  of  his  clergy  were 
there.*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  there  are  no  weightier 
objections  against  that  reverend  body  planted  in 
this  city,  and  I  wish  there  never  may.  But  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  any  of  them  should  be 
fl[0  weak,  as  to  imitate  a  court  chaplain  *  in  £ng^ 
land,  who  preached  against  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  will  probably  do  more  good  than  a  thou" 
sand  sermons  of  so  stupid,  so  injudicious,  and  so 
'  prostitute  a  divine. 

In  this  happy  performance  of  Mr  Gay's,  all  the 
characters  are  just,  and  none  of  them  carried  be- 
yond nature,  or  hardly  beyond  practice.  It  dis-^ 
covers  the  whole  system  of  that  commonwealth, 
or  that  imperium  in  imperio  of  iniquity  established 
among  us,  by  which  neither  our  lives  nor  our  pro^ 
pcrties  are  secure,  either  in  the  highways,  or  in 
public  assemblies,  or  even  in  our  o'wtl  houses. 


mm 


*  Dt  Thomas  Herring,  afterwards  primate,  then  preacher  at 
Dcoln's  Inn* 


lincolo's  Inn 
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It  shows  the  miserable  lives,  and  the  constant  fate, 
of  those  abandoned  wretches ;  for  how  little  they 
sell  their  lives  and  souls ;  betrayed  by  their  whores, 
their  comrades,  and  the  receivers  and  purchasers 
of  those  thefts  and  robberies.  This  comedy  con- 
tains likewise  a  satire,  which,  without  enquiring 
whether  it  affects  the  present  age,  may  possibly 
be  useful  in  times  to  corne ;  I  mean,  where  the 
author  takes  the  occasion  of  comparing  the  com- 
jnon  robbers  of  the  public,  and  theif  several  stra- 
tagems of  betraying,  undermining,  and  han^ng 
each  other,  to  the  several  arts  of  the  politicians 
in  times  of  corruption. 

This  comedy  likewise  exposes,  with  great  jus- 
tice^ that  unnatural  taste  for  Italian  music  among 
lis,  which  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  our  northern 
climate,  and  the  genius  of  the  people,  whereby 
we  are  overrun  with  Italian  effeminacy,  and  Ita,- 
lian  nonsense.  An  old  gentleman  said  to  me, 
that  many  years  ago,  when  the  practice  of  an  un- 
natural vice  grew  frequent  in  London,  and  many 
were  prosecuted  for  it,  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
the  forerunner  of  Italian  operas  and  singers;  and 
then  we  should  want  nothing  but  stabbing,  or 
poisoning,  to  make  us  perfect  Italians. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  deliver  my  judgment,  that 
nothing  but  servile  attachment  to  a  party,  affec- 
tation of  singularity,  lamentable  dulness,  mista- 
ken zeal,  or  studied  hypocrisy,  can  have  the  least 
reasonable  objection  against  this  excellent  moral 
performance  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Gay, 
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THE  INTELLIGENCER.  No.  XIX. 

Sic  voa  non  voini  veUeraftriii^  wes. 
Not  for  yourselves^  ye  sheep,  your  fleeces  grow. 

Havingi  on  the  IQth  of  October  last,  received  a  /rf- 
ter  signed  AjiJjyfiEw  D£AL£R,  flwrf  Patrick  Pkn- 
NYLESs,  I  believe  the  following  Paper,  Just  come 
to  my  bands,  wilt  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  it. 

m 

SIR,  County  afDinon,  Dec.  2,  1728. 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  member  of 
parliament,  with  an  estate  of  about  14001.  a  year; 
which,  as  a  Northern  latidlord,  I  receive  from 
above  two  hundred  tenants  :  and  jny  lands  having 
been  let  near  twenty  years  ago,  the  rents,  until 
very  lately,  were  esteemed  to  be  not  above  half 
value ;  yet,  by  the  intolerable  scarcity  of  silver, 
I  lie  under  the  greatest  difficulties  in  receiving 
them,  as  well  as  in  paying  my  labourers,  or  buy- 
ing any  thing  necessary  for  my  family  from  trades- 
men who  are  not  able  to  be  long  out  of  their  mo- 
ney. But  the  sufferings  of  me>  and  those  of  my 
rank,  are  trifles  in  comparison  of  what  the  mean- 
er sort  undergo ;  such  as  the  buyers  and  sellers 
at  fairs  and  markets ;  the  shopkeepers  in  every 
town ;  and  farmers  in  general ;  all  tnose  who  tra- 
vel with  fish,  poultry,  pedlary-ware,  and  other 
conveniences  to  sell :  but  more  especially  handi- 
crafts-men, who  work  for  us  by  the  day;  and 
common  labourers,  whom  I  have  already  men 
tioned.    Both  these  kinds  of  people  I  am  forced 
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to  employ  until  their  wages  amount  to  a  double 
pistole,  or  a  moidore  (for  we  hardly  have  any 
gold  of  lower  value  left  us)  to  divide  it  among 
themselves  as  they  can :  and  this  is  generally 
done  at  an  alehouse,  or  brandyshop ;  where,  be* 
sides  the  cost  of  getting  drunk,  (wnich  is  usually 
the  case)  they  must  pay  ten  pence  or  a  shilling 
for  changing  their  piece  into  silver  to  some  huck- 
stering fellow,  who  follows  that  trade.  But,  what 
is  infinitely  worse,  those  poor  men,  for  want  of 
due  payment,  are  forced  to  take  up  their  oatmeal, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  at  almost  double 
value  ;  and  consequently  are  not  able  to  discharge 
half  their  score,  especially  under  the  scarceness 
of  com  for  two  years  past,  and  the  melancholy 
disappointment  of  the  present  crop. 

The  causes  of  this,  and  a  thousand  other  evils, 
are  clear  and  manifest  to  you  and  all  thinking 
men,  although  hidden  from  the  vulgar :  these  in- 
deed complain  of  hard  times,  the  dearth  of  corn, 
the  want  of  money,  the  badness  of  seasons ;  that 
their  goods  bear  no  price,  and  the  poor  cannot 
find  work ;  but  their  weak  reasonings  never  carry 
them  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  born  us  by  our 
neighbours  and  brethren,  without  the  leastgrounds 
of  provocation ;  who  rejoice  at  our  suiferings,  al- 
though sometimes  to  their  own  disadvantage. 
They  consider  not  the  dead  weight  upon  every 
beneficial  branch  of  our  trade ;  that  half  our  reve- 
nues are  annually  sent  to  England ;  with  many 
other  grievances  peculiar  to  this  unhappy  king- 
dom, which  keeps  us  from  enjoying  the  common 
benefits  of  mankind ;  as  you  and  some  other  lov- 
ers of  their  country,  have  so  often  observed,  with 
such  good  inclinations,  and  so  little  effect. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  under  our  circumstances 
in  general,  this  complaint  for  the  want  of  silver. 
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may  appear  as  ridiculous,  as  for  a  man  to  be  im« 
patient  about  a  cut  finger,  when  he  is  struck  with 
the  plague :  and  yet  a  poof  fellow  going  to  the 
gallows,  may  be  allowed  to  feel  the  smart  of 
wasps  while  he  is  upon  Tyburn  road.  This  mis- 
fortune is  so  urging  and  vexatious  in  every  kind 
of  small  traffick,  and  so  hourly  pressing  upon  all 
persons  in  the  country  whatsoever,  that  a. hun- 
dred inconveniences,  of.  perhaps  greater  moment 
in  themselves,  have  been  tamely  submitted  to, 
with  far  less  disquietude  and  murmur.  And  the 
case  seems  yet  the  harder,  if  it  be  true,  what  many 
skilful  men  assert,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
a  remedy;  and,  that  the  want  of  silver,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  little  gold  remaining  among  us,  is 
altogether  as  unnecessary,  as  it  is  inconvenient 
A  person  of  distinction  assured  me  very  lately^ 
that,  in  discoursing  with  the  lord  lieutenant*  be-* 
fore  his  last  return  to  England,  his  excellency 
said,  "  He  had  pressed  the  matter  often,  in  pro- 
per time  and  place,  and  to  proper  persons;  and 
could  not  see  any  difficulty  of  the  least  moment, 
that  could  prevent  us  from  being  made  easy  upon 
this  article. ' 

Whoever  carries  to  England  twenty-seven  Eng- 
lish shillings,  and  brings  back  one  moidore  of 
full  weight,  is  a  gainer  of  nine  pence  Irish :  in  a 
guinea,  the  advantage  is  three  pence;  and  two 
pence  in  a  pistole.  The  bankilrs,  who  are  ge* 
nerally  masters  of  all  our  gold  and  silver,  with 
this  advantage,  have  sent  over  as  much  of  the 
latter  as  came  into  their  hands.  The  value  of 
one  thousand  moidores  in  silver  would  thus 
amount  in  clear  profit  to  371.  JOs.     The  shop- 


*  The  lord  Cartertt. 
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keepers,  and  other  traders,  who  go  to  Loudon  to 
buy  goods,  followed  the  same  practice ;  by  which 
we  have  been  driven  to  this  insupportable  dis- 
tress- 
To  a  common  thinker  it  Mrould  seem,  that  no- 
thing would  be  more  easy  than  for  the  govern- 
ment to  redress  this  evil,  at  any  time  they  shall 
please.  When  the  value  of  guineas  was  lowered 
m  England  from  2Ls.  and  6d.  to  only  31s.  the 
consequences  to  this  kingdom  were  obvious,  and 
manifest  to  us  all :  and  a  sober  man  may  be  al- 
lowed at  least  to  wonder,  although  he  dare  not 
complain,  why  a  new  regulation  of  coin  among 
us  was  not  then  made ;  much  more,  why  it  has 
bever  been  since.  It  would  surely  require  no  very 
profound  skill  in  algebra  to  reduce  the  difference 
of  nine  pence  in  thirty  shillings,  or  three  pence 
in  a  guinea,  to  less  than  a  farthing ;  and  so  small 
a  fraction  could  be  no  temptation  either  to  bank- 
ers, to  haizard  their  silver  at  sea,  or  tradesmeii  to 
load  themselves  with  it  in  their  journies  to  Eng- 
land. In  my  humble  opinion  it  would  be  no 
unseasonable  condescension,  if  the  governnient 
would  graciously  please  to  signify  to  the  poor 
loyai  protestant  subjects  of  Ireland,  either  that 
this  miserable  want  of  silver  is  not  possibly  to  be 
remedied  in  any  degree  by  the  nicest  skill  in 
arithmetic :  or  else  that  it  does  not  stand  with 
the  good  pleasure  of  England  to  suffer  any  silver 
at  all  among  us.  In  the  former  case,  it  would 
foe  madness  to  expect  impossibilities ;  and,  in  the 
other,  we  must  submit:  for  lives  and  fortunes 
are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueroh. 

The  question  has  been  often  put  in  printed 
papers,  by  the  drapier  and  others,  or  perhaps 
by  the  same  writer  under  different  styles,  why 
tnis  kingdom  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  a 
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taint  of  its  own,  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper ;  which  is  a  power  exercised  by  many 
bishops,  and  every  petty  prince,  in  Germany? 
But  this  question  has  never  been  answered.;  nor 
the  least  application,  that  I  have  heard  of,  made 
to  the  crown  from  hence  for  the  grant  of  a  pub- 
lic mint;  although  it  stands  upon  record,  that 
several  cities  and  corporations  here,  hadtheli- 
berty  of  coining  silver.  I  can  see  no  reasons, 
why  we  alone,  of  all  nations,  are  thus  restrained, 
but  such  as  I  dare  not  mention  :  only  thus  far  I 
may  venture,  that  Ireland  is  the  first  imperial 
kingdom  since  Nimrod,  which  ever  wanted  pow- 
er to  coin  their  own  monfey, 

I  know  very  well,  that  in  England  it  is  lawful 
for  any  subject  to  petition  either  the  prince  or 
the  parliament,  provided  it  be  done  in  a  dutiful 
and  regular  manner :  but  what  is  lawful  for  a 
subject  of  Ireland,  I  profess  I  cannot  determine : 
nor  will  undertake  that  the  printer  shall  not  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  justice  for  publishing 
my  wishes,  that  a  poor  shopkeeper  might' be  able 
to  change  a  guinea  or  a  moidore  when  a  customer 
comes  for  a  crown's  worth  of  goods.  I  have 
known  less  crimes  punished  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, under  the  title  of  disafiection.  And  I 
cannot  but  approve  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
who,  after  Astrea  had  fled  from  the  earth,  at  least 
took  care  tb  provide  three  upright  judges  for  hell. 
Men's  ears  among  us  are  indeed  grown  so  nice, 
that  vf'hoever  happens  to  think  out  of  fashion,  in 
what  relates  to  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  dare 
not  so  much  as  complain  of  the  toothach,  lest  our 
weak  and  busy  dabblers  in  politics  should  be  rea- 
dy to  swear  against  him  for  disaffection. 

There  was  a  method  practised  by  sir  Ambrose 
Crawley,  the  great  dealer  in  iron  works,  which  I 
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wonder  tlie  gentlemen  of  our  country,  under  this 
great  exigence,  have  not  thought  fit  to  imitate; 
In  the  several  towns  and  villages  where  he  dealt, 
and  many  miles  round,  he  gave  notes  instead  of 
money  (from  two  pence  to  twenty  shillings) 
which  passed  current  in  all  shops  and  markets, 
as  well  as  in  houses  where  meat  or  drink  was  sold. 
I  see  no  teason,  why  the  like  practice  may  not 
be  introduced  among  us  with  some  degree  of 
success ;  or,  at  least,  may  not  serve  as  a  poor  ex- 
pedient in  this  our  blessed  age  of  paper ;  which, 
as  it  discharges  all  our  greatest  payments,  may 
be  equally  useful  in  the  smaller,  and  may  just 
keep  us  alive,  until  an  English  act  of  parliament 
shall  forbid  it. 

I  have  been  told,  that  among  some  of  our  poor- 
est American  colonies  upon  the  ^  continent,  the 
people  ^njoy  the  liberty  of  cutting  the  little 
money  among  them  into  halves  and  quarters,  for 
the  conveniences  of  small  traflSck.  How  happy 
should  we  be  in  comparison  of  our  present  con- 
dition, if  the  like  privilege  were  granted  to  us  of 
employing  the  sheers  for  •want  of  a  mint,  upon 
our  foreign  gold,  by  clipping  it  into  half  crowns, 
and  shillings,  and  even  lower  denominations ;  for 
beggars  must  be  content  to  live  upon  scraps ;  and 
it  would  be  oilr  felicity,  that  these  scraps  could 
never  be  exported  to  other  countries  while  any 
thing  better  M^as  left. 

If  neither  of  these  projects  will  avail,  I  see 
nothing  left  us  but  to  truck  and  barter  our  goods, 
like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other,  or  with 
our  too  powerful  neighbours ;  pnly  with  this  dis- 
advantage' on  our  side,  that  the  Indians  enjoy  the 
product  of  their  own  land ;  whereas  the  better 
half  of  ours  is  sent  away,  without  so  much  as  a  re- 
compense  in  bugles  or  glass  in  return. 

VOL.  IX.  U 
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It  must  needs  be  a  very  comfortable  circuni'- 
stance  in  the  present  juncture,  that  some  thou- 
sand families  are  gone,  are  going,  or  preparing  to 
go  from  hence,  and  settle  themselves  in  America: 
the  poorer  sort  for  want  of  work ;  the  fanners, 
whose  beneficial  bargains  are  now  become  a  rack- 
rent  too  hard  to  be  born,  and  those  who  have  any 
ready  money,  or  can  purchase  any  by  the  sale  of 
their  goods  or  leases,  because  they  find  their  for- 
tunes hourly  decaying,  that  their  goods  will  bear 
no  price,  and  that  few  or  none  have  any  money  to 
buy  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  are  hastening  to 
follow  their  departed  neighbours.  It  is  true,  corn 
among  us  carries  a  very  high  price ;  but  it  is  for 
the  same  reason,  that  rats  and  cats,  and  dead  horses, 
have  been  Often  bought  for  gold  in  a  town  be- 
sieged. 

There  is  a  person  of  quality  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, who,  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  just 
come  to  age,  being  unexperienced,  and  of  a  gene- 
rous temper,  let  his  lands,  even  as  times  went 
then,  at  a  low  rate  to  able  tenants ;  and  conse- 
quently, by  the  rise  o^  lands  since  that  time,  look- 
ed upon  his  estate  to  be  set  at  half  value :  but 
numbers  of  these  tenants,  or  their  descendants, 
are  now  offering  to  sell  their  leases  by  cant,  *  even 
those  which  were  for  lives,  some  of  them  renew- 
able for  ever,  and  some  fee-farms,  which  the 
landlord  himself  has  bought  in  at  half  the  price 
they  would  have  yielded  seven  years  ago.  And 
some  leases  let  at  the  same  time  for  lives,  have 
been  given  up  to  him  without  any  consideration 
at  all. 

This  is  the  most  favourable  face  of  all  things  at 
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prfesent  among  us ;  I  say,  among  us  of  the  north, 
who  were  esteemed  the  only  thriving  people  of 
the  kingdom  ^  And  how  far,  and  how  soon,  this 
misery  and  desolation  may  spread,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee. 

The  vast  sums  of  money  daily  earried  off  by 
our  numerous  adventurers  to  America,  have  de- 
prived us ,  of  our  gold  in  these  paf ts,  almost  as 
much  as  of  our  silver*  And  the  good  wives  who 
come  to  our  houses,  offer  us  their  pieces  of  linen, 
upon  which  their  whole  dependence  lies,  for  so 
little  profit^  that  it  can  neither  half  pay  their  rents, 
Hor  half  support  their  families. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  enthusiasm  spread 
among  our  northern  people,  of  sheltering  them- 
selves in  the  continent  of  America,  has  no  other 
foundation  than  their  present  insupportable  condi- 
tion at  home.  1  have  made  all  possible  inquiries 
to  learn  what  encouragement  our  people  have  met 
with,  by  any  intelligence  from  those  plantations, 
sufficient  to  make  them  undertake  so  tedious  and 
hazrardous  a  voyage  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
«o  ill  accommodated  in  their  ships,  that  many  of 
theiti  have  died  miserably  in  their  passage,  but 
could  never  get  one"  satisfactory  answer.  Some- 
body, they  knew  not  who,  had  written  letters  to 
his  friend  or  cousin  from  thence,  inviting  him  by 
ail  means  to  come  over ;  that  it  was  a  fine  fruitful 
country,  and  to  be  , held  for  ever  at  a  penny  an 
acre.  But  the  truth  of  the  fact  is  this  :  the  Eng- 
lish established  in  those  colonies  are  in  great  want 
of  men  to  inhabit  that  tract  of  ground  which  lies 
between  them  and  the  wild  Indians,  who  are  not 
reduced  under  their  dominion.  We  read  of  some; 
barbarous  people,  whom  the  Romans  placed  in 
their  army  for  no  other  service  than  to  blunt  their 
enemies  swords,  and  afterward  to  fill  up  trenches 
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With  their  dead  bodies.  And  thus  our  people, 
who  transport  themselves,  are  settled  into  those 
interjacent  tracts,  as  a  screen  agaipst  the  insults 
of  the '  savages ;  and  many  have  as  much  land  a^ 
they  can  clear  from  the  woods,  at  a  very  reason* 
able  rate,  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  about  a  hun- 
dred years  purchase  by  their  labour.  Now,  beside 
the  fox's  reason,  *  which  inclines  all  those  who 
have  already  ventured  thither  to  represent  every 
thing  in  a  false  light,  as  well  for  justifying  their 
own  conduct,  as  for  getting  companions  in  their 
misery,  the  governing  people  in  those  plantations 
have  also  wisely  provided,  that  no  letters  shall  be 
suffered  to  pass  from  thence  hither,  without  being 
first  viewed  by  the  council ;  by  which,  our  people 
here  are  wholly  deceived  in  the  opinions  they 
have  of  the  happy  condition  of  their  friends  gone 
before  them.  This  was  accidentally  discovered 
some  months  ago  by  an  honest  man,  who,  having 
transported  himself  and  family  thither,  and  find- 
ing all  things  directly  contrary  to  his  hope,  had 
the  luck  to  convey  a  private  note  by  a  faithful 
hand  to  his  relation  here,  entreating  him  hot  to 
think  of  such  a  voyage^  and  to  discourage  all  his 
friends  from  attempting  it.  Yet  this,  although  it 
be  a  truth  well  known,  has  produced  very  little 
effect ;  which  is  no  manner  of  wonder ;  for,  as  it 
is  natural  to  a  man  in  a  fever  to  turn  often,  al- 
though without  any  hope  of  ease ;  or,  when  he  is 
pursued,  to  leap  down  a  precipice,  to  avoid  an 
enemy  just  at  his  back ;  so,  men  in  the  cxtremest 
degree  of  misery  and  want,  will  naturally  fly  to 
the  first  appearance  of  relief,  let  it  be  ever  so  vain 
or  visionary. 

*  The  fox  who,  having  lost  his  tail,  would  have  persuaded  the* 
rpst  to  cut  off  theirs. 
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You  may  observe,  that  I  have  vefy  superficially 
touched  the  subject  I  began  with,  and  with  the 
utmost  caution ;  for  I  k|iow  how  criminal  the  least 
complaint  has  been  thought,  however  seasonable 
or  just  or  honestly  intended,  which  has  forced  me 
to  offer  up  my  daily  prayers,  that  it  may  never,  at 
least  in  my  time,  be  interpreted  by  inuendoes  as 
a  false,  scandalous,  seditious,  and  disaffected  ac- 
tion, for  a  man  to  roar  under  an  acujte  fit  of  the 
gout ;  which,  beside  the  loss  and  the  danger,  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  one  of  my  age,  so  severely 
afHicted  with  that  distefnper. 

I  wish  you  good  success,  but  I  can  promise  you 
little,  in  an  ungrateful  office  you  hav^  taken  up 
without  the  least  view  either  to  reputation  ot  pro- 
fit. Perhaps  your  comfort  is,  that  none  but  vil- 
lains and  betrayers. of  their  country  can  be  your 
enemies.  Upon  Which  I  have  littfe'to  say,  having 
not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  M^ilih;  many  of 
that  sort;  and  therefore,  as  you  may  easily  be- 
lieve/ani  Compelled  tolea^  a  very -retired  life. 

lam,  Sir,  ,    ;r      j^ 

•  Your  most  obedient  humble  seryant,. . . .  .r 


,    ♦ 

•     I 


f 


I,       .    .      • 
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Sir  William  Temple  having  bequeathed  -tq  Swift  the  care  and  prcM 
perty  ot  his  Pdsthuraous  Works,  he  published  in  1700  **  Letter* 
vrritten  by  Sir  William  Temple,  Bart,  and  other  Ministers  of 
State,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  containing  an  account  of  the 
most  important  transactions  that  passed  in  Christendom,  from 
1665  to  1672  :  Reviewed  by  Sir  William  Temple  some  time 
before  his  death,  and  published  by  Jonathan  Swift,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland."  The  publication  was  accompanied 
.  by  the  foilQwifig  Dedication  and  Preface. 


DJipiCATION* 

I 

TO  THE  TWO  FIllST  VOLUMES  OF 

SIJl  WILLIAM  TEMPLE^s  LETTERS, 

To  his  most  sacred  majesty,  William  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
^c.  These- letters,  of  sir  William  Temple  having 
been  left  to  my  care,,  they  are  piost  humbly  py^f 
sent^d  to  your  majesty,  by 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  dutiful 

An4  obedient  Subject, 

Jonathan  Swift. 


•  4( 


Neither  this  Dedication,  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whom 
V^^^  urii^*^  loaded  with  confidence  and  fondness,  revived  in 
King  William  the  remembrance  of  his  promise.  Swift  awhile 
attended  the  court,  but  soon  found  his  solicitetions  hopeless/* 
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PREFACE, 

The  collection  of  the  following  letters  is  owing 
to  the  diligence  of  Mr  Thomas  Downton,  who  was 
one  of  the  secretaries  during  the  whole  time  where- 
in they  bear  date  ;  and  it  has  succeeded  very  for- 
tunately for  the  public,  that  there  is  contained  in 
them  an  account  of  all  the  chief  transactions  and 
negociations  which  passed  in  Christendom  during 
the  seven  years  wherein  they  are  dated ;  as  the 
war  from  Holland,  which  began  in  1665 ;  the  trea- 
ty between  his  majesty  and  the  bishop  of  Mun- 
ster,  with  the  issue  of  it;  the  French  invasion  of 
Flanders  in  the  year  1667;  the  peace  concluded 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  king's  media- 
tion ;  the  treaty  at  Breda ;  the  triple  alliance ;  the 
peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, ' in  the  first  part;  and 
in  the  second  part,  the  negociations  in  Holland 
in  consequence  of  those  alliances,  with  the  steps 
and  degrees  by  which  they  came  to  decay ;  the 
journey  and  death  of  Madam  ;  the  seizure  of  Lor- 
rain  and  his  excellency's  recalling ;  with  the  first 
nnkindness  between  England  and  Holland,  upon 
the  yacht's  transporting  his  lady  and  family  ;  and 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Dutch  war  in  1672* 
With  these  are  intermixed  several  letters,  familiar 
and  pleasant. 

I  round  the  book  among  sir  William  Templets 
papers^  with  many  others,  wherewith  I  had  the 
opjportunity  of  being  long  conversant,  having  pas^ 
3ed  several  years  in  his  family. 
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I  pretend  no  other  part  than  the  care  that  Mr 
Downton's  book  should  be  correctly  transcribed, 
and  the  letters  placed  in  the  order  they  were  writ. 
I  have  also  made  some  literal  amendments,  espe- 
cially in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish ;  these  I 
took  care  should  be  translated  and  printed  in  ano- 
ther column,  for  the  use  of  such  readers  as  may 
be  unacquainted  with  the  originals.  Whatever 
fault  there  may  he  in  the  translatioji„  I  dqubt  I 
must  answer  for  the  greater  part,  ^nd  muat  le^ye^^ 
the  re^t  to  those  friends  who  were  pleai^ed  to  asr 
sist  me.  I  speak  only  pf  the  French  and  lAtin  : 
for  the  few  Spanish  translations  I  believe  i;ieed  no 
apology.  . 

It  is  generally  believed  that  this  author  has  ad- 
vanced pur  English  tongue  to  as  great  a  perfectioa 
as  it  can  well  b?ar ;  and  yet  how  great  a  master  he. 
was  of  it,  as  I  think,  never  appeared  so  much  ais  it 
will  in  the  following  lettere,  wherein  the  style  ap- 
pears so  very  different,. according  to  the  difference 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  ei- 
ther men  of  business  or  idle,  of  pleasure  or  serious, 
of  great  or  of  less  parts  or  abilities,  in  their  seve- 
ral stations  ;  so  that  one  nfiay  discover  the  cluurac- 
ters  of  most  of  those  persons  he  writes  to,  from 
the  style  of  his  letters. 

At  the  end  of  each  volume,  is  addled  a  collection, 
copied  by  the  same  hand,  of  severajl  letters  to  this 
ambassador,  from  the  chief  persons  employed,  ei- 
ther at  home  or  abroad,  in  these  transactions,  and 
during  si:?^  years  course  of  his  negociations ;  among 
which  are  many  from  the  pensionary  John  de 
Witt,  and  all  the  writings  of  this  kind  that  I  know 
of,  which  remain  of  that  minister,  so  renowned  in 
his  time. 

It  has  been  justly  complained  of  as  a  defect 
among  us,  that  the  English^  tongue  has  produced 
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HO  letters  of  B/ay  valu^e ;  to.  supply  whidlfi.it  ha* 
^^B  the  yeift  ?f  late  ye^f s,  tQ. translate  ^y?fM  oiut 
of  o^her  lapguag^s,  thpttgh  I  t\imk  with  Utile,  su^c- 
cess;  y^t  ^iriQiig  many  a€lvantage9,  which  .might 
r^ommend  tWs  sort  of  writing,  it  is  cert^ift  that 
OQthing  is  so  cn^pablfe  of  giving  a  true  a<?cQunt  of 
stprie9>  as  lett^r^  are ;  which  describe  a,ction^,whiJci' 
tbey  ai^  breathing,  whereaa  9XI  other  yel^tiofis.aye* 
of  actions  past  and  dead ;  so  a^  it, has  beeo-:  Qbscrr' 
ved,  that  the  epistles  of  Cicero  to  Atticfts  giv^  a 
b^tt^r  account  of  those  timesi  thaa  is  tQ  be  found 
in  any  other  writer. 

In  the  following  letters  the  reader,  will  evcFy 
where  discovecthe  force  and  spirit  of  this  author; 
but  that  whicli  will  most  value,  them  to  the  pubEc> 
both  at  home,  axul  abroad^  is,  firsit,  that  the.matters 
contained  in  them  were  the  ground  andfonndatiom, 
whereon  all  tine  wars  and  invasicwas,  as  well  as  all 
the  negotiations  and  treaties  of  peace  in  Christen- 
dom, have  since  been  raised.  And  next,  that  they 
are  written  by  a  person  who  had  so  great  a  share 
in  all  those  transactions  and  negotiations. 

By  residing  in  his  family,  I  know  the  author  has 
had  frequent  instances  from  several  great  persons, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  publish  some  memoirs 
of'  those  affairs  and  transactions,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  following  papers ;  and  particularly 
of  the  treaties  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  those  of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle;  but  his  usual  answer  was,  that 
whatever  memoirs  he  had  written  of  those  times 
and  negociations  were  burnt ;  however,  that  per- 
haps after  his  death  some  papers  might  come  out, 
wherein  there  would  be  some  account  of  them. 
By  which,  as  he  has  often  told  me,  he  meant  these 
letters. 

I  had  begun  to  fit  them  for  the  press  during  the 
author's  life,  but  never  could  prevail  for  leave  to. 
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publish  ihem  ;  though  he  was  pleased  to  be  at  the 
pains  of  reviewing,  and  to  give  me  his  directions 
for  digesting  them  in  order.  It  has  since  pleased 
God  to  take  this  great  and  good  person  to  himself; 
and  he  having  done  me  the  honour  to  leave  and 
recommend  tome  the  care  of  his  writings,  I  thought 
I  could  not  at  present  do  a  greater  service  to  my 
country,  or  to  the  author's  memory,  than  by  ma- 
king these  papers  public. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  need  only  take  notice, 
that  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  his  ma- 
jesty's happy  restoration  in  1660,  there  was  a  ge- 
neral peace  in  Christendom  (except  only  the  re- 
mainder of  a  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal), 
until  the  year  1665;  when  that  between  England 
and  Holland  began,  which  produced  a  treaty  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  bishop  of  Munster^ 
And  this  commences  the  following  letters^ 
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THE  THIRD. PART 


OF 


SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  MISCELLANEA, 

1701.* 

The  two  following  essays,  "  Of  Popular  Discon- 
tents," and  "  Of  Health  and  Long  Life,"  were 
written  many  years  before  the  author  s  death.  They 
were  revised  and  corrected  by  himself ;  and  w^re 
designed  to  have  been  part  of  a  Third  Miscellanea, 
to  which  some  others  were  to  have  been  added,  if 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  had  been  attended  with 
g.ny  sufficient  degree  of  health. 

For  the  third  paper,  relating  to  the  controversy 
about  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,"  I  cannot 
well  inform  the  reader  upon  what  occasion  it  was 
writ,  having  been  at  that  time  in  another  kingdom ; 
but  it  appears  never  to  have  been  finished  by  the 
author,  f 


*  These  Miscellanies  form  an  additional  volume  to  two  of  the 
same  description,  which  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  had  published  during 
his  own  life. 

t  It  seems  very  improbable  that  Dr  Swift  should  be  altogether 
Ignorant  of  the  famous  dispute  about  **  Ancient  and  Modern  Learn^ 
|ng."  If  he  had  not  made  his  public  declaration,  he  would  highly, 
find  with  justice,  b^ve  resented  the  being  taxed  by  any  other  witb 
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The  two  next  papers  contain  the  heads  of  two 
essays  intended  to  have  been  written  upon  the 
"  Different  conditions  of  Life  and  Fortune,"  and 
upon  "  Conversation."  I  have  directed  they  should 
be  printed  among  the  rest,  because  I  believe  there 
are  few  who  will  not  be  content  to  see  even  the 
first  draught  of  any  thing  from  the  authors  hand. 

At  the  end  I  have  added  a  few  translations  from 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  TibuUus,  or  rather  imitations, 
done  by  the  author  above  thirty  years  ago ;  where- 
of the  first  was  printed,  among  other  Eclogues  of 
Virgil,  in  the  year  1679,  but  without  any  mention 
of  tne  author.  They  were  indeed  not  intended  to 
have  been  made  public,  till  I  was  informed  of  se- 
veral copies  that  were  got  abroad,  and  those  very 
imperfect  and  corrupt.  Therefore  the  reader  finds 
tben>  here,  only  to  prevent  faim  from  finding  them 
m  other  places  very  faulty,  and  perhaps  dccompa- 
med;wita  many  sptuious.additionSi^ 

JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


being  ignorant  of  a  passage  tvhkhf  made  so  great  a  noise  in  the 
comrnomfesltfa  o£  learning.  At  tHis  tira^,  however,  the  doctor 
(being  g^nf  rally  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  «*  The  Tale  oft 
Tub/'  which  came  abroad  some  time,  before,  and  which  he  did  act 
liiink  fit  to  own)  might  fancy  that,  by  his'  disclaiming  the  know- 
ledge of  the  occasion  on  which  sir  William  wrote  the  above  Essay, 
he  shonld  weaken  the  suqticionr  of  his  having  written  ^*  The  Tde 
of  a  Tub,"  which  last  is  a  subsidiary  defence  of  sir  Wifiiam  Tem- 
ple.   D.  S. 
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TO 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME 

OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  LETTERS, 

1703.* 

The  following  papers  are  the  last  of  this,  or  in* 
deed  of  any  kind,  about  which  the  author  ever 
gave  me  his  particular  commands.  They  were 
corrected  by  himself,  and  fairly  transcribed  in  his 
lifetime.  I  have  in  all  things  followed  his  direc- 
tions as  strictly  as  I  could ;  but  accidents  unfore- 
seen having  since  intervened,  I  have  thought  con- 
venient to  lessen  the  bulk  of  this  volume.  To 
which  end,  I  have  omitted  several  letters  addres- 
sed to  persons  with  whom  this  author  correspond- 
ed without  any  particular  confidence,  farther  than 
upon  account  of  their  posts :  l3[ecause  great  num- 
bers of  such  letters,  procured  out  of  the  office,  or 
by  other  means  (how  justifiable  I  shall  not  examin'eX 
have  been  already  printed :  but,  running  wholly 
upon  long  dry  subjects  of  business,  have  met  no 
other  reception  than  merely  what  the  reputation 
of  the  autnor  would  give  them.  If  I  could  have 
foreseen  an  end  of  this  trade,  I  should,  upon  some 


MM 


*  This  was  a  separate  publication,  intended  to  complete  the  series 
•f  Temple's  political  correspondencey 
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considerations,  have  longer  forbom  sending  these 
into  the  world.  But  I  daily  hear,  that  new  dis- 
coveries of  original  letters  are  hasting  to  the  press : 
to  stop  the  current  of  which,  I  am  forced  to  an 
earlier  publication  than  I  designed.  And  there- 
fore I  take  this  occasion  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
these  letters,  ending  with  the  author's  revocation 
from  his  employments  abroad  (which  in  less  than 
two  years  was  followed  by  his  retirement  from  all 
public  business),  are  the  last  he  ever  intended  for 
the  press ;  having  been  selected  by  himself  from 
great  numbers  yet  lying  among  his  papers. 

If  I  could  have  been  prevailed  with  by  the  rhe* 
torick  of  booksellers,  or  any  other  little  regards, 
I  might  easily,  instead  of  retrenching,  have  made 
very  considerable  additions  :  and  by  that  means 
have  perhaps  taken  the  surest  course  to  prevent 
the  interloping  of  others.  But,  if  the  press  must 
needs  be  loaded,  I  would  rather  it  should  not  be 
by  my  means.  And  therefore  I  may  hope  to  be 
allowed  one  word  in  the  style  of  a  publisher  (an 
office  liable  to  much  censure  without  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  merit  or  to  praise)  that  if  I  have  not 
been  much  deceived  in  others  and  myself,  the 
reader  will  hardly  find  one  Letter  in  this  collection 
iinM^orthy  of  the  author,  or  which  does  not  con* 
tain  something  either  of  entertainment  or  of  use. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  THIRD  PAET 

•       OP 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S  MEMOIRS ;  * 

FROM  THE  PEACE  CONCLUDED  l679j  TO  THE  TIMS 
OF  THE  author's  RETIREMENT  FROM  PUBLIC  SUSI- 
NESS. 

[first  published  in  1709,] 

^  Et  tUe  ^dempknus  annis  obiity  plenus  hononbus^  iUis  etiam 
quo9  recusaviU** 

Plin.  Epist.  iL  1. 

It  was  perfectly  in  compliance  to  some  persons 
for  whose  opinion  I  have  great  deference,  that 

*  The  Third  Part  of  sir  William  Temple's  Memoirs,  he  him« 
self  declared  to  be  •*  written  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  friends 
kereafter,  upon  the  grounds  of  my  retirement,  and  resolution  ne- 
ver to  meddle  again  with  any  public  affairs,  from  this  present  Feb- 
ruary, 168O-I/'  As  they  embraced  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  U.,  they  contained  many  particulars  affecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  statesmen  who  occupied  the  stage  during  that  bust- 
ling and  intriguing  period.  Several  of  sir  William  Temple's  friends, 
and  in  particular  bis  sister  Lady  Gifford,  judged  the  Memoirs  on 
this  account  unfit  for  publication.  But,  although  Swift  deferred 
his  intention  at  their  request,  he  afterwards  resumed  it,  and  print- 
ed the  work  with  the  following  preface  ^  at  which  Lady  Gifford 
was  so  much  incensed,  as  to  publish  an  advertisement  against  him ; 
nor  does  there  at  any  time  afterwards  appear  to  have  been  a  re- 
conciliation. The  price  received  by  Swift  for  the  Memoirs,  ap- 
pears from  a  document  published  by  Mr  Nichols,  to  have  boen 
forty  pounds. 
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I  SO  long  withheld  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing papers.  They  seemed  to  think,  that  the  free- 
dom of  some  passages  in  th^se  memoirs  might 
give  offence  to  several  who  were  still  alive ;  and 
whose  part  in  those  affairs  which  are  here  related, 
could  not  be  transmitted  to  posterity  with  any 
advantage  to  their  reputation.  But  whether  this 
objection  be  in  itself  of  much  weight,  may  per- 
haps be  disputed ;  at  least  it  should  have  little  with 
me,  who  am  under  no  restraint  in  that  particular ; 
since  I  am  not  of  an  age  to  remember  those  tran- 
sactions, nor  had  any  acquaintance  with  those 
persons  whose  counsels  or  proceedings  are  con- 
demned, and  who  are  all  of  them  now  dead. 

But,  as  this  authdr  is  very  free  in  exposing  the 
weakness  and  corruptions  of  ill  ministers,  so  he  is 
as  ready  to  commend  the  abilities  and  virtue  of 
others,  as  may  be  observed  from  several  passages 
of  these  memoirs  ;  particularly  of  the  late  earl  of 
Sunderland,  with  whom  the  author  continued  in 
the  most  intimate  friendship  to  his  death ;  and 
who  was  father  of  that  most  learned  and  excel- 
lent lord,  now  secretary  of  state  :  as  likewise,  of 
the  present  earl  of  Rochester ;  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphiti,  now  lord  treasurer,  represented  by  this 
impartial  author  as  a  person  at  that  time  deserved- 
ly entrusted  with  so  great  a  part  in  the  prime 
ministry ;  an  office  he  now  executes  again  with 
such  universal  applause,  so  much  to  the'  queen's 
honour  and  his  own,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  confederacy. 

There  are  two  objections  I  have  sometimes 
heard  to  have  be^n  offered  against  those  memoirs 
that  were  printed  in  the  author's  life-time,  and 
which  these  now  published  may  perhaps  be  equal* 
ly  liable  to.  First,  as  to  the  m9.tter ;  that  the 
author  speaks  top  much  of  himself:  next,  as  to 
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the  style ;  that  he  affects  the  use  of  French  words^ 
as  well  as  some  turns  6f  expression  peculiar  to 
that  language. 

I  believe,  those  who  make  the  former  criticism 
do  not  well  consider  the  nature  of  memoirs :  it  is 
to  the  French  (if  I  mistake  not)  we  chiefly  owe 
that  manner,  of  writing  i.  and  sir  William  Temple 
is  not  only  the  first,  but  I  think  the  only  English- 
man (at  least  of  any  constequence)  who  ever  at-* 
tempted  it.  The  best  French  memoirs  are  writ 
by  such  persons  as  were  the  principal  actors  in 
those  transactions  they  pretend  to  relate,  whe- 
ther of  wars  or  n^gociations;  Those  of  sir  William 
Temple  are  of  the  same  nature  ;  and  therefore^  in 
my  judgment,  the  publisher  *  (who  sent  them  in- 
to the  world  without  the  author's  privity)  gave 
them  a  wrong  title,  when  he  called. them  "  Me- 
moirs of  what  passed  in  Christendom,  &c."  where*^ 
^s  it  should  rather  have  been  "  Memoirs  of  theTrea-? 
ty  at  Niraeguen,"  which  was  plainly  the  sense  of 
the  author,  who  in  the  epistle  tells  his  son,  that  "in 
compliance  with  his  desire,  he  will  leave  him  some 
memoirs  of  what  passed  in  his  public  employments 
abroad ;"  and  in  the  book  itself,  when  he  deduces 
an  account  of  the  state  of  war  in  Christendom^ 
lie  says,  it  is  only  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  re- 
lation of  that  famous  treaty;  where  he  and  sir 
Lionel  Jenkins  weris  the  only  mediators  that  con- 
tinued any  considerable  time  ;  and  as  the  author 
was  first  in  commission,  so  in  point  of  abilities  or 
credit,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  there  was  no 
ijort  of  comparison  between  the  two  persons. 
Those  memoirs,  therefore,  are  properly  a  relation 


*  They  were  first  published  in  l6S9,  by  R.  CbisWell,  whoM 
advertisement  is  preserved  in  Temple's  Works,  vol*  IL  p.  242. 
VOL*  IX.  i 
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of  a  general  treaty  of  peace,  wherein  the  anthor 
had  the  principal  as  well  as  the  most  honourable 
part  in  quality  of  mediator ;  so  that  the  frequent 
mention  of  himself  seems  not  only  excusable  but 
necessary.  The  same  may  be  offered  in  defence 
of  the  following  papers ;  because,  during  the  great* 
est  part  of  the  period  they  treat  of,  the  author 
was  in  chief  confidence  with  the  king  his  mas* 
ter.  To  which  may  be  added,  that,  in  the  few 
preliminary  lines  at  the  head  of  the  first  page,  the 
author  professes  he  writ  those  papers  '^  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  friends  hereafter,  upon  the 
grounds  of  his  retirement,  and  his  resolution  ne- 
ver to  meddle  again  with  public  affairs."  As  to 
the  objection  against  the  style  of  the  former  Me* 
moirs,  that  it  abounds  in  French  words  and  turns 
of  expression ;  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  at  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  all  business,  either  by  writ* 
ing  or  discourse,  passed  in  the  French  tongue; 
and  the  author  having  lived  so  many  years  abnoad, 
in  that  and  foreign  embassies,  where  all  business, 
as  well  as  conversation,  ran  in  that  language,  it 
wa;s  hardly  possible  for  him  to  write  upon  public 
alSSurs  without  some  tincture  of  it  in  his  styles 
though  in  his  other  writings  there  be  little  or  no«- 
thing  of  it  to  be  observed ;  and  as  he  has  ixften 
assured  me,  it  was  a  thing  he  never  affected ;  so, 
upon  the  objections  made  to  his  former  Memoirs, 
he  blotted  out  some  French  words  in  these,  and 
placed  English  in  their  stead,  though  perhaps  not 
so  stgaifirant 

There  is  one  thing  proper  to  inform  the  reader, 
why  these  Memoirs  are  called  the  Third  Paili 
there  having  never  been  published  but  one  part 
before,  where,  in  the  beginning,  the  author  men- 
<»oos  a  former  part,  and  in  the  conclusion  pro- 
mises a  third.    T^  subject  of  the  first  part  was 


chiefly  the  triple  alliaince^  during  the  negociation 
of  wh^ch  my  lord  Arlingtxm  was  secretary  of  state 
aiad  chi^niulister.  Sir  Wi\llam  Temple  often  as* 
siii^  me,  he  haud  Imrsit  those  Memoirs ;  and  for 
that  re^fiOn  w^s  content  hdks  lettori  during  his  em*- 
bassies  at  the  Hague  and  Aix-*la*ChapeUe,  should 
be  printed  after  his  death,  in  some  manner  to 
supply  that  loss. 

What  it  W9A  that  moved  sir.  William  Temple  to 
Imrn  thoae  first  Memoirs,  may  perhaps  be  conjec- 
tured flt)m  wme  passages  in  th«  second  part,  tot- 
merfy  printed.  In  one  place,  the  author  has  these 
words :  ^^  My  lord  Arlington,  who  made  so  great 
a  figiare  in  iht  former  part  of  these  Memoirs,  wais 
now  grown  out  of  all  credit,"  &c.  In  other  parts, 
he  teUs  us,  ^*  That  lord  was  of  the  ministry  which 
broke  the  triple  league ;  advised  the  Dutch  war 
and  French  alliance ;  and,  in  short,  was  the  bot- 
tom of  all  those  ruinous  measures  which  the  court 
of  England  was  then  taking ;"  so  that,  as  I  have 
been  told  from  a  good  hand,  and  as  it  seems  very 
probable,  he  could  not  think  that  lord  a  person  fit 
to  be  celebrated  for  his  part  in  forwarding  that 
famous  league  while  he  was  secretary  of  state^ 
who  had  made  such  counterpaces  to  destroy  it. 
At  the  end  I  have  subjoined  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining, beside  one  or  two  other  particulars,  a 
speech  of  sir  William  Temple's  in  the  house  of 
commons;  and  an  answer  of  the  king's  to  an  ad- 
dress of  that  house  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclu- 
sion ;  both  which  are  mentioned  in  these  Me- 
moirs. 

I  'have  only  farther  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
although  these  papers  were- corrected  by  the  au- 
thor, yet  he  had  once  intended  to  insert  some  ad- 
ditions in  several  places,  as  appeared  by  certain 
hints  or  memorandums  in  the  margin ;  but  whether 
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they  were  omitted  out  of  forgetfuln^sd,  tieglect, 
or  want  of  health,  I  cannot  determine  J  otie  pas- 
sage relating  to  Sir  William  Jones  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  tell  me,  and  I  have  added  it  in  the  Appen- 
dix. •  The  rest  I  know  nothing  of;  but  the  tnread 
of  the  story  is  entire  without  them. 


*  Sir  William  Jones  wlis  r&ptited  bii(*  of  the  best  speakers  in 
the  House^  and  was  very  zealou^  in  his  endeavours  for  promoting 
the  bill  of  exclusion  [in  1 679.]  He  was  a  person  of  great  piety 
and  virtue ;  and  having  taken  an  affection  to  sir  William  l*emple, 
was  sorry  to  see  him  (employed  in  the  delivery  of  so  unacceptable 
a  message  to  the  House.  The  substance  of  what  he  said  to  the 
author  upon  it  was,  that,  ''  for  himself*  he. was  old  and  infirm, 
and  expected  to  die  soon :  but  yoii/'  said  he*  "  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, live  to  see  the  whole  kingdom  lament  the  consequences 
of  this  message  you  have  now  brought  us  from  the  king/^  SwiFT» 
Appendix  toTeinple'ft  Memoirs^  Sto.  vol.  II.  p.  565* 
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BROOMSTICK. 


ACCORDING  TO  THE   STYLE  J^^J>  MANNER  OF  THE 
HONOURABLE  ROBERT  BOYLE's  MEDITATIONS.. 


MEDITATION,  &c. 

This  celebrated  pftrody  i»  said  bj  Mr  Sberidan,  ta  ha?e  beei^ 
eomposed  upon  the  following  occauon. 

*^  lb  the  jear]  J  visits  which  Swift  made  to  LondkMis  dxurieg  his  slay 
there  he  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Lord  Berkeley's,  officiating  as 
chaplain  to  the  family,  and  attending  Lady  Berkeley  ia  her  private 
deviotions;  after  wktdi  the  docto*,  by  her  defiirei  ased  to  read  to 
lier  some  moral  or  rettgioua  discourse*  Tbe  Countesa  had  a(  this 
tine  taken  a  great  Hking  to  Mr  Boyle's  Meditationsy  and  was-  de- 
termined to  go  through  them  in  that  manner ;  b«t  as  Swift  bad  by 
no  means  the  same  relish  for  that  kind  of  writiog  whicb  her  kdy 
sbip  had,  he  soon  grew  weary  of  the  task ;  anda^wbim  coming  into 
lus  bead,  reserved  to  get  ridi  olit  in  a  way  wbicb  asigbt  occasion 
aoine  sport  m  tbe  Ibmily ;  for  wbicb  they  bad  as  higb  a  relisb  as 
bimself.  The  next  time  he  was  employed  in  reacting  one  of  these 
Meditations,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  conveying  away  the  book, 
and  dexterously  inserted  a  leaf,  on  which  he  had  written  his  own 
Meditations  on  a  Broomstick ;  after  which  he  took  care  to  have 
tbe  book  restored  to  its  proper  place,  and  in  bis  next  attendance 
on  my  lady,  when  he  was  desired  to  proceed  to  the  next  Medita- 
tion, Swift  opened  upon  the  place  where  the  leaf  had  been  inserted, 
and  with  great  composure  read  thetitle, "  A  Meditation  on  a  Broom- 
stick.'^ Lady  Berkeley,  a  little  surprised  at  the  oddity  of  tbe  title, 
stopped  him,  repeating  the  words,  **  A  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick ! 
lYhata  strange  subject!  But  there  is  no  knowing  what  useful  les- 
sons of  instruction  this  wonderful  man  may  draw  from  things  ap- 
parently the  most  trivial.  Pray  let  us  bear  what  he  says  upon 
it/'  Swift  then,  with  an  inflexible  gravity  of  countenance,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  Meditation,  in  the  same  solemn  tone  which  he 
had  used  in  delivering  the  former-  Lady  Berkeley,  not  at  all  sus- 
pecting a  trick,  in  the  fullness  of  her  prepossession,  was  every  now 
and  then,  during  the  reading  of  it,  expressing  her  admiration  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  who  could  draw  such  fine  moral  reflec- 
tions from  so  contemptible  a  subject;  with  which,  though  Swift 
must  have  been  inwardly  not  a  little  tickled,  yet  he  preserved  a 
most  perfect  composure  of  features,  so  that  she  bad  not  tbe  least 
room  to  suspect  any  deceit.  Soon  after,  some  company  coming 
in»  Swift  pretended  business,  and  withdrew,  foreseeing  what  was  to 
follow.  Lady  Berkeley,  full  of  the  subject,  soon  entered  upon  the 
praises  of  those  heavenly  Meditations  of  Mr  Boyle«  '^  But,"  said 
she,  '^  the  doctor  has  been  just  reading  one  to  me,  which  has  sur- 
prised me  more  than  all  the  rest."  One  of  the  company  asked 
which  of  the  Meditations  she  meant  ?  She  answered  directly,  in  the 
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Bimplicity  of  her  heart,  ^'  I  mean,  that  excellent  Meditation  upoa 
a  Broomstick/'  The  comp$ipy  looked  at  each  other  with  soma 
suiprise,  and  could  scarce  refVain  from  laughing.  But  they  «ll 
agreed  that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  meditation  before. 
**  Upon  iby  word/'  said  my  lady,  **  there  it  is,  look  into  that  book, 
and  convince  yourselves/'  One  of  them  opened  the  book,  and 
found  it  there  indeed,  but  in  Swift's  handwriting ;  upon  which  a 
general  burst  of  laughter  ensued  :  and  my  lady,  when  the  first 
surprise  was  oyer,  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much  as  any  of  them ;  say- 
ing, ''  What  a  yile  trick  has  that  rogue  played  me !  But  it  is  his 
way,  he  nfever  baulks  his  humour  in  any  thing/'  The.'affair  ended 
in  a  great  deal  of  harmless  mirth,  and  Swift,  you  may  be  sure, 
was  not  aftked  to  proceed  any  farther  into  the  Meditations." 

Whoever  has  read  the  vapid  and  metaphorical  flourishes  of  this 
once  celebrated  moralist  (only  equalled  in  the  flowery  pages  of 
Harvey's  Meditations,)  will  find,  in  the  pretended  violation  of  Mr 
Boyle's  dignity,  a  pedantic  and  affected  sytle,  justly  exposed  lathe 
ndicule  of  the  world* 
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This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  mglon 
ously  lying  in  that  neglected  corner,  I  once  knew 
in  a  flourishing  state  in  a  forest :  it  was  full  of  sap, 
full  of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs :  but  now,  m  vam 
does  the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with  na- 
ture, by  tymg'that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to 
its  sapless  trunk  t  it  is  now,  at  best,  but  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  was,  a  tree  turned  upside  down, 
the  branches  on  the  earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air; 
it  is  now  handled  by  every  4irty  wench,  condemn- 
ed to  do  her  drudgery,  and  by  a  capncious  kmdot 
fate,  destined  to  make  other  things  clean,  and  he 
nasty  itself:  at  length,  worn  to  the  stumps  in  the 
service  of  the  maids,  it  is  either  thrown  out  of 
doors,  or  condemned  to  the  last  use,  of  kindling  a 
fire.    When  I  beheld  this,  I  sighed,  and  said  with- 
in myself,  &li»Ip  mm  i»  A  ^vwmntV.  nature 
sent  him  into  the  world  strong  and  lusty,  in  a  thri ; 
vinff  condition,  wearing  his  own  hair  on  his  head, 
the  proper  branches  of  this  reasoning  vegetable, 
until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has  lopped  oft  his 
green  boughs,  ^nd  left  him  a  withered  trunk :  he 
then  flies  to  vt,  and  puts  on  a  periwig,  va  umg 
himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs  (all  co- 
vered with  powder)  that  never  grew  on  his  head ; 
but  now,  should  this  our  broomstick  pretend  to 
enter  the  scene,  proud  of  those  birchen  spoils  it 
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never  bore,  and  all  covered  with  dust,  though  the 
sweepings  of  the  finest  lady's  chamber,  we  should 
be  apt  to  ridicule  and  despise  its  vanity.  Partial 
judges  that  we  are  of  our  own  excellencies,  dkd 
other  men's  defaults ! 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  say,,  is  an 
emblem  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head ;  and  pray 
what  is  man,  but  a  topsyturvy  creature,  his  animal 
faculties  perpetually  mounted  on  his  rational,  his 
head  where  his  heels  should  be,  grovelling  on  the 
earth  !  and  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  sets  up  to 
be  a  universal  reformer  aiid  corrector  4>f  abuses,  a 
remover  of  grievances^  rakes  into  6rerj  alut's  cor- 
ner of  nature,  bringing  hidden  corruption  to  the 
lights  and  raises  a  mighty  dust  where  there  was 
Bone  before ;  sharing  deeply  all  the  while  in  the 
very  same  pollutions  he  pretends  to  sweep  away : 
his  last  days  are  spent  in  slavery  to  women,  and 
generally  the  least  deserving ;  till  worn  out  to  the 
stumps,  like  his  brother  besom,  be  is  either  kicked 
out  of  doors,  or  made  use  of  to  kindle  flames  for 
others  to  warm  themsdrres  by. 
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Sib, 

Being  so  great  a  lover  of  antiquities;  it  was 
leasonable  to  suppose,  you  would  be  very  much 
obliged  with  any  tfain^  that  was  new.  I  have 
been  of  late  offended  with  many  writers  of  essays 
and  moral  discourses,  for  running  into  stale  to- 
picks  and  threadbare  quotations,  land  not  hand- 
ling their  subject  fully  and  closely :  all  which 
errors  1  have  carefully  avoided  in  the  following 
essay,  which  I  have  proposed  as  a  pattern  for 
young  writers  to  imitate.  The  thougnts  and  ob- 
servations being  entirely  new,  the  quotations  un- 
touched by  others,  the  subject  of  mighty  impor- 
tance, and  treated  with  much  order  and  perspi- 
cuity, it  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time ;  ana  I 
desire  you  will  accept  and  consider  it  as  the  ut- 
most effort  of  my  genius. 
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x^fliLOSbPitERS  say,  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  of 
little  world,  resembling  iti  miniature  every  part  of 
the  great ;  and,  in  my  Opinion,  the  body  natural 
may  b6  compared  to  the  body  politic ;  and  if  thid- 
be  so,  how  can  the  epicurean's  opinion  be  true, 
that  the  universe  was  formed  by  a  fortuitdus  con- 
course of  atoms :  which  1  will  no  more  believe, 
than  that  the  accidental  jumbling  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  <!;ou1d  fall  by  chance  into  a  most 
ingenious  and  learned  treatise  of  philosophy.  Ri- 
sum  teneatis  amid  ?  This  false  opmipn  must  needd 
create  niany  more :  it  is  like  an  error  in  the  first 
concoction,  which  cannot  be  corrected  in  the  se* 
cond ;  the  foundation  is  weak,  and  whsttever  su- 
perstructure you  raise  upon  it^  must  of  necessity 
fail  to  the  ground.  Thus  men  are  led  from  one 
error  to  another,  until  with  Ixion  they  embrace  a 
(cloud  instead  of  Juno ;  or  like  the  dog  in  the  fa- 
ble Jose  the  substance  in  gaping  at  th^  shadow^ 
For  such  opinions  cannot  cohere ;  but  like  the 
iron  and  clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
linage^  must  separate  and  break  in  pieces.    I  hayd 

*  »  O  f  • 

*  The  object  a&d  irony  of  this  pi^ce  are  •bviess* 
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read  in  a  certain  author,  that  Alexander  wept  be- 
cause  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer :  which 
he  needed  not  have  done,  if  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  could  create  one ;  hmt  thia  U  an 
opinion,  fitter  for  that  nuiny -headed  beast  the  vul- 
gar, to  entertain,  than  for  so  wise  a  man  as  Epicu- 
rus ;  the  corrupt  part  of  his  sect  only  borrowed 
his  name,  as  the  monkey  did  the  cat's  claw  to  draw 
the  chestnut  out  of  the  fire. 

However,  the  first  step  to  the  cure,  is  to  know 
the  disease ;  and  though  truth  may  be  difficult  to 
find,  because,  as  the  philosopher  observes,  she  lives 
ifi  the  bottom  of  a  well,  yet  we  need  not,  Uk4 
blind  oien,  grope  in  open  daylight  J  hppe  I  may 
1>e  allowed,  amoqg  so  msuay  far  more  learned  m^a^ 
to  offer  my  mite,  since  a  standerby  may  sometkae« 
peirl^ps  see  mor^e  of  the  gaane,  than^e  that  play4 
It.  But  I  do  not  think  ^  philosopher  <^li£ed  t» 
account  for  ev^ery  phenomenon  in  mature,  *Qr  drown 
himself  with  ^ri^otle,  for  not  being  a^de  to  solv# 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide^  in  that  fatal 
sentence  he  passed  upon  himself,  Qtda  te  non  ca^t 
tu  mpici  fm.  Wherein  he  was  at  on^e  the  juqg^ 
and  the  criminal,  the  accuser  and  executioner, 
Sfi^rates,  on  the  other  hand,  who  said  he  knew 
aothing,  W9$  pronounced  by  the  pracle  to  be  the 
visefit  man  in  the  world* 

But  to  return  from  this  digression :  I  think  it  as 
clear  as  any  demonstration  w*  Euclid,  that  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain ;  if  we  were  ^kM  to  dive  into 
Iter  secret  recesses,  w<e  should  find  that  the  smal<- 
lest  blade  of  grass,  or  most  contemptible  weed,  has 
its  particular  use :  but  she  is  chiefly  admirable  in 
her  minutest  compositions ;  the  least  and  most  con- 
temptible insect  most  discovers  the  art  of  nature, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  though  nature,  which  delight3 
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IB  vrnfity^  will  always  triumpb  aver  art; :  and  a» 
the  port  <>b$erv«8, 

"  Naturam  apdlas  fiercd  lic$it  usque  recmr&t,''* 

Hoiu  Lib.  I.  Epik.  ^  24. 

But  ^e  various  opiuioos  of  pfailosophexsy  ^ye 
scattered  through  the  world  as  inany  plagues  of 
the  mind,  as  Pandora's  box  did  those  of  tli«  body ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  not  left 
hope  at  the  bottom*  And  if  Truth  be  not  fted 
with  Astrea,  she  is  certamly  as  hidden  as  the 
source  of  Nile,  and  can  be  fpund  only  in  Utopia, 
Not  that  I  would  reflect  on  those  wiae  sages,  which 
would  be  a  sort  of  ingratitude ;  and  he  that  calln 
a  man  ungrateful,  sums  up  all  th?  evil  that  a  n^an 
can  be  j;uilty  of, 

Ingraiwn  si  dixeris,  omnia  didSf 

But,  what  I  blame  the  philosophers  for,  (though 
isome  may  think  it  a  paradox)  is  chiefly  their  pride ; 
nothing  less  than  an  ipse  dij^itj  and  you  must  pin 
your  faith  on  their  sleeve.  Aad  though  Dio^nes 
lived  in  a  tub,  there  might  he,  for  aught  I  know, 
as  much  pride  under  his  rags^  as  in  the  £ne*spun 
garmtents  of  the  divine  Plato.  It  is  reported  of 
this  Diogenes,  that  when  Alexander  came  to  see 
him,  and  promised  to  give  him  whitever  he  would 
ask,  the  cynick  ofaly  answered,  "  Take  not  fwwn 
me  what  thou  canst  £bot  give  ine^  but  stand  from 
between  me  ^tnd  the  light  f*  which  was  almost  as 
extravagant  as  the  philosopher,  that  flang  his  mo- 
acy  into  the  sea,  with  this  remarkable  saying  -- — 

^  For  Nature,  drivea  out  with  proud  disdain, 
j^U-powerf^l  goddess,  will  reti^rn  again. 
.  •  FaAKCis. 
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How  :difFefent  was  this  man  from  the  usurer^ 
who  being  told  his  son  would  spend  all  he  had  got, 
replied,  '^  He  cannot  take  more  pleasure  in  spend- 
ing, thati  I  did  in  getting  it/^  These  men  cotild 
sefe  the  faults  of  each  other,  but  not  their  own ; 
those  they  flung  into  the  bag  behind  ;  non  videmus 
id  mantica  quod  in  tergo  est.  I  may  perhaps  be 
censured  for  my  free  opinions  by  those  carping 
Momuses  whom  authors  worship,  as  the  Indians 
do  the  devil,  for  fear.  They  will  endeavour  to 
give  my  reputation  as  many  wounds,  as  the  man 
in  the  almanack ;  but  I  value  it  not ;  and  perhaps 
like  flies,  they  may  buzz  so  often  about  the  can- 
dle, till  they  burn  their  wings.  They  must  par- 
don me,  if  I  venture  to  give  them  this  advice,  not 
to  rail  at  what  they  cannot  understand ;  it  does 
but  discover  that  self- tormenting  passion  of  envy, 
than  which  the  greatest  tyrant  never  invented  a 
more  cruel  torment  i 

Inuidid  Siadi  non  invenere  TjframU. 
Tomientwn  mq^tis-^ 

HoB«  Lib.  I.  Epist  II.  SB* 

I  must  be  so  bold  to  tell  my  critics  and  witlings, 
that  they  can  no  more  judge  of  this,  than  a  man 
that  is  born  blind,  can  have  any  true  idea  of  co- 
lours. 1  have  always  observed,  that  your  empty 
vessels  sound  loudest :  I  value  their  lashes  as  lit- 
tle as  the  sea  did  those  of  Xerxes,  when  he  whip- 
ped it.  The  utmost  favour  a  man  can  expect  from 
them  is,  that  which  Polyphemus  promised  Ulysses, 
that  he  would  devour  him  the  last :  they  think 
to  subdue  ^a  writer,  as  Caesar  did  his  enemy,  with 
a  Veni,  vidi^  vicL     I  confess  I  value  the  opinion  of 

the  judicious  few,  aRymer,  aDennis,oraW ^k; 

but  for  the  rest,  to  give  my  judgment  at  once,  I 
think  the  long  diispute  among  the  philosophers 
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about  a  vacuum^  may  be  determined  in  tbe  affirma- 
tive, that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  cri tick's  head.  They 
are  at  best  but  the  drones  of  the  learned  world, 
who  devour  the  honey,  and  will  not  work  them- 
selves :  and  a  writer  need  no  more  regard  them, 
than  the  moon  does  the  barking  of  a  little  sense- 
less cur.  For,  in  spite  of  their  terrible  roaring, 
you  may,  with  half  an  eye,  discover  the  ass  under 
the  lion's  skin. 

But  to  return  to  our  discourse :  Demosthenes 
being  asked  what  was  the  first  part  of  an  orator, 
replied,  action :  what  was  the  second,  action :  what 
was  the  third,  action  :  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This 
may  be  true  in  oratory ;  but  contemplation  in 
other  things,  exceeds  action.  And  therefore  a 
wise  man  is  never  less  alone,  than  when  he  is  alone : 
Nunquam  fhinus  solus,  quam  dim  solus. 

And  Archimedes,  the  famous  mathematician, 
was  so  intent  upon  his  problems,  that  he  never 
minded  the  soldiers  who  came  to  kill  him.  There- 
fore, not  to  detract  from  the  just  praise  which  be- 
longs to  orators,  they  ought  to  consider  that  na- 
ture, which  gave  us  two  eyes  to  see,  and  two  ears 
to  hear,  has  given  us  but  one  tongue  to  speak; 
wherein  however  some  do  so  abound,  that  the  vir- 
tuosi, who  have"  been  so  long  in  search  for  the  per- 
petual motion,  may  infallibly  find  it  there. 

Some  men  admire  republics,  because  orators 
flourish  there  most,  and  are  the  greatest  enemies 
of  tyranny;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  one  tyrant  is 
better  than  a  hundred.  Besides,  these  orators  in- 
flame the  people,  whose  anger  is  really  but  a  short 
£t  of  madness^ 

Ira  Juror  brevis  est. 

HoR.  Lib.  I.  Epist.  IL  62. 
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After  which,  laws  are  like  cobwebs^  which  may 
catch  small  flies,  but  let  wasps  and  lM>rfiets  break 
through.  But  in  oratory  the  greatest  art  is  to  hid^ 
art,  Artis  est  celare  artem. 

But  this  must  be  the  work  of  time,  we  must  lay 
hold  on  all  opportunities,  and  let  slip  no  occasion ; 
else  we  shall  be  forced  to  weave  Penelope's  web, 
unravel  in  the  night  what  we  spun  in  the  day. 
And  therefore  I  have  observed,  that  Time  is  paint- 
ed with  a  lock  before,  and  bald  behind,  signifying 
thereby,  that  we  must  take  time  (as  we  say)  by 
the  forelock,  for  when  it  is  once  past,  there  is  no 
recalling  it. 

The  mind  of  man  is  at  first  (if  you  will  pardon 
the  expression)  like  a  tabula  rasa^  or  like  wax, 
which,  while  it  is  soft,  is  capable  of  any  impression, 
till  time  has  hardened  it.  And  at  length  death, 
that  grim  tyrant,  stops  us  in  the  midst  of  our  ca- 
reer. The  greatest  conquerors  have  at  last  been 
conquered  by  death,  which  spares  none,  from  the 
sceptre,  to  the  spade :  Mors  omnibus  communis. 

AH  rivers  go  to  the  sea,  but  none  return  from  it. 
Xerxes  wept  when  he  beheld  his  army,  to  consider 
that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  they  M'ould  be 
all  dead.  Anacreon  was  choked  with  a  grapestone ; 
and  violent  joy  kills  as  well  as  violent  grief.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  world  constant,  but  inconstancy; 
yet  Plato  thought,  that  if  virtue  would  appear  to 
the  world  in  her  own  native  dress,  all  men  would 
be  enamoured  with  her.  But  now,  since  interest 
governs  the  world,  and  men  neglect  the  golden 
^lean,  Jupiter  himself,  if  he  came  to  the  earth, 
would  be  despised,  unless  it  were,  as  he  did  to 
Danae,  in  a  golden  shower :  for  men  now-a-days 
worship  the  rising  sun>  and  not  the  setting : 

Jhnec  msfiUx  nmltos  numeraiis  amicos* 
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Thus  have  I,  in  obedience  to  your  commands, 
ventured  to  expose  myself  to  censure,  in  this  criti- 
cal age.  Whether  I  have  done  right  to  my  subject,  J 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  my  learned  reader : 
however  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  my  attempting 
of  it,  may  be  encouragement  for  some  able  pen,  to 
perform  it  with  more  success. 


A  PROPOSAL 

tOR  CORRECTING,  IMPROVING,  AND 
ASCERTAINING, 

ENGLISH  TONGUE, » 

IN 

A  LETTlER  70  THE  HOST  HONOURABLE  ROBERT  EARL 
OF  OXFORD  AND  MORTIMER,  LORD  HIGH  TREA- 
^    SURER  OF  GREAt  BRITAIN. 

FIRST  PAINTED  IV  MAT,  I711i« 

•  This  .Essay,  which  led  to  no  consequences,  is  the  only  trace 
•f  the  literary  labours  of  the  celebrated  Society  of  brothers,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Journal  to  Stella.  Johnson,  than  whom 
none  could  judge  more  accurately  of  the  value  of  the  Proposal, 
has  recorded  his  sentiments  in  the  following  words  s  <^  Early  iu 
the  next  year  he  published  a  *  Proposal  for  correcting,  impro- 
ving; and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue/  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxford ;  written  without  much  knowledge  of  the  general  na« 
ture  of  language,  and  without  any  accurate  enquiry  into  the  his- 
tory of  other  tongues.  The  certainty  and  stability  which,  con« 
trary  to  all  experience,  Swift  thinks  attainable,  he  proposes  to  se- 
cure by  instituting  an  academy;  the  decrees  of  which  every  man 
would  have  been  willing,  and  many  would  have  been  proud  to  dis- 
obey, and  which,  being  renewed  by  successive  elections,  w^uld  ina^ 
short  time  have  difiered  from  itself/ 

Various  answers  were  published  upon  the  appearance  of  (bii 
Letter. 


^'  I  have  been  six  hours  to>day  morning  writing  nineteen  paget 
of  a  letter  to  lord  treasurer,  about  fornpiing  a  society,  or  academy, 
to  correct  and  fix  ihe  English  language.  It  will  not  be  above  five 
or  six  more*  I  will  send  it  him  ,to*morrow ;  and  will  print  it;  if 
he  desires  me/'    Journal  to  Stella,  Feb.  21,  1711*12. 

*^  I,  finished  t|^  rest  of  my  letter  to  lord  treasurer  to-day,  and 
sent  it  to  him/'    Ibid.  Feb.  22. 

**  Lopd  treasurer  has  lent  the  long  letter  I  writ  him  to  Prior; 
and  I  can't  get  Prior  to  retum.it.  I  want  to  have  it  printed;  and 
to  make  up  this  academy  for  die  improvement  of  our  language.'' 
Ibid.  March  11. 

**  My  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  about  the  English  tongue  is 
now  printing ;  and  I  suffer  my  name  to  be  put  at  the  end  of  it, 
which  Tnever/did  before  in  my  life."    Ibid«  May  lO^  1712. 

'  ^*  Have  you  seen  my  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  ?  There  aie 
two  answers^  come  out  to  it  already,  though  it  is  no  politicks,  but 
a  harmless  proposal. about  the  in^rovameat  of  the  English  tongue. 
I  believe,  if  1  writ  an  essay  upon  a  straw,  some  fool  would  answer 
iU"    Ibid^MaySl. 

^^  You  never  told  me,  how  niy  letter  to  lord  treasurer  passes  in 
Ireland/*    Ifcid.  July  1. 

**  What  care  I,  whether  my  letter  to  lord  treasurer  be  com- 
mended there  or  not  h  Why  does  not  somebody  among  you  answer 
it,  as  three  Qr  four  have  done  here  V    Jbidf  July  17- 
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tondon,  Feb.  22,  1711-12. 

My  Lord, 

What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your 
lordship  some  time  ago  in  conversation,  was  not 
a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by  accident  or 
occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection ;  and  I 
have  been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments,  by  the 
opinion  of  some  very  judicious  persons,  with 
whom  I  consulted.  They  all  agreed,  that  no- 
thing would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than 
some  effectual  method  for  correcting,  enlarging, 
and  ascertaining  our  language:  and  they  think 
it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under 
the  protection  or  a  prince,  the  countenance  and 
encouragement  of  a  ministry,  and  the  care  of 
proper  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking.  * 


*  ^<  Dr  Swift  proposed  a  plan  of  this  nature  (the  forming  a  so- 
ciety to  fix  a  standard  to  the  English  language)  to  his  friend,  as 
he  thought  him,  the  lord  treasurer  Oxford,  but  without  success  ; 
precision  and  perspicuity  not  being  in  general  the  fiEtvourite  ob« 
jects  of  ministers,  and  perhaps  still  less  so  of  that  minister  than 
any  other/'    Chester7I£id« 
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I  was  glad  to  find  your  lordship's  answer  in  sd 
different  a  style,  from  what  has, been  commonly 
made  use  of  on  the  like  occasions,  for  some  years 
past,  That  all  such  thoughts  must  be  deferred  to 
a  time  of  peace :  a  topic,  which  some  hav^  car* 
ried  so  far,  that  they  would  not  have  us  by  any 
means  think  of  preserving  our  civil  or  religious 
constitution^  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  war 
abroad.  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  your  ministry,  my  lord,  that  you  have 
a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no  rea- 
sonable proposal  for  the  honour,  the  advantage, 
or  the  ornament  of  your  country,  however  foreign 
to  your  more  immediate  office,  was  ever  neglected 
by  you. '  I  confess  the  merit  of  this  candour  and 
condescension  is  very  much  lessened,  because 
your  lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer  our 
good  wishes ;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and 
supplying  our  wants,  faster  than  the  most  visi- 
onary projector  can  adjust  his  schemes.  And 
therefore,  my  lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is 
not  so  much  to  offer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to 
complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redressing  of  which 
is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  pay- 
ing the  nation^s  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into 
the  South-Sea ;  and  though  not  of  such  immedi- 
ate benefit,  as  either  of  these,  or  any  other  of 
your  glorious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  ages 
not  less  to  your  honour. 

My  lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
learned  and  polite  persons  of  the  nation,  com- 
plain to  your  lordship,  as  first  minister,  that  our 
language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily 
improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
its  daily  corruptions ;  that  the  pretenders  to  polish 
and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and 
absurdities ;  and  that  in  many  instances  it  offends 
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Rgainst  every  part  of  grammar.  But  lest  your 
lordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I 
shall  take  leave  to  be  more  particular. 

I  believe  your  lordship  will  agree  with  me  in 
the  reason,  why  our  language  is  less  refined  than 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France.  Tis  plain,  that 
the  L^tin  tongue  in  its  purity  was  never  in  this 
island,  toward  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no 
attempts  were  made  till  the  time  of  Claudius ; 
neither  was  that  language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Bri* 
tain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and 
Spain.  Farther,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions 
here  were  at  length  all  recalled  to  help  their 
country  against  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous 
invaders.  Meantime,,  the  Britains,  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  daily  harassed  by  cruel  in* 
roads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the 
Saxons  for  their  defence ;  who,  consequently, 
reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their 
own  power,  drove  the  Britains  into  the  most  re- 
mote and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country,  in  customs,  religion,  and  language;  be- 
came wholly  Saxon.  This  I  take  to  be  the  reason, 
why  there  are  more  Latin  words  "^  remaining  in 


*  *^  As  for  our  Etigluh  tongue ;  the  great  alterations  it  has  un- 
jlergone  in  the  two  last  centuries  are  principally  owing  to  that 
vast  stock  of  Latin  words  which  we  have  transplanted  into  our 
own  soil;  which  being  now  in  a  manner  exhausted,  one  may  easily 
presage  that  it  will  not  have  such  changes  in  the  two  next  centu- 
ries. Nay,  it  were  no  difficult  contrivance,  if  the  public  had  any 
regard  to  it,  to  make  the  Emglish  tongue  immutable ;  unless  here* 
after  some  foreign  nation  shall  invade  and  over-run  us/'— Bbktlet, 

How  very  far  Bentley  was  mistaken  in  his  prophecy  is  evident, 
from  the  great  number  of  words  naturalized  from  the  latin  during 
the  last  century,  especially  since  the  style  of  Johnson  was  adopted 
as  a  model.  Many  of  the  words  quoted  by  Swift  as  the  ofispring 
of  affectation  and  pedantry,  are  now  ia  common  and  every-day 
«se»     See  Volume  VIII.p.  339. 
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the  British  tongue,  than  in  the  old  SaxoB,  which^ 
excepting  some  few  variations  in  the  orthography, 
IS  the  same  in  most  original  words  with  our  pre« 
sent  English,  as  well  as  with  German  and  other 
Northern  dialects. 

Edward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in 
France,  appears  to  he  the  first  who  introduced 
any  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with  the 
Saxon ;  the  court  affecting  what  the  prince  was 
fond  of,  and  others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,,  as 
it  is  now  with  us.  William  the  Conqueror  pro- 
ceeded much  farther;  bringing  over  with  him.  vast 
numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every 
monastery,  giving  them  great  quantities  of  land, 
directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  language^ 
and  endeavouring  to  make  it  universal  in  die 
kingdom.  This  at  least  is  the  opinion  generally 
received :  but  your  lordship  has  fully  convinced 
me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a  greater 

{>rogres8  here  under  Harry  the  Srecotid,  who  bad 
arge  territories  on  that  continent  both  from  his 
father  and  his  wife,  made  frequent  journeys  and 
expeditions  thither,  and  was  always  attended 
with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  retainers  at  his 
court*    For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a 


*  In  this  passage  Swift  mistakes  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  later  philological  researches  have  more  accurately 
ascertained.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  French,  the  language 
of  the  conquerors,  was  universally  spoken  by  the  court,  the  baroDSi 
and  all  who  pretended  to  rank  above  the  vulgar.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  only  used  by  the  common  people.  But  in  order  to 
maintain  the  necessary  intercourse  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  a  composite  language  was  introduced,  grounded  indeed 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary,  but  with  the  extinction  of  its 
ancient  grammatical  inflexions,  and  the  addition  of  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  Norman  French,  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation 
of  the  victors.    It  is  \bis  lingua  franca^  which  gradually  su* 
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constant  intercourse  ^between  France  and  £ng« 
land,  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  therCi  and 
the  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language^ 
between  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  seems 
to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French,  thau 
at  present;  many  words  having  been  afterward 
rejected,  and  some  since  the  time  of  Spencer; 
although  we  have  still  retained  not  a  few,  which 
have  been  long  antiquated  in  France*  ~  I  could 
produce  several  instances  of  both  kinds,  if  it  were 
of  any  use  or  entertainment. 

To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by 
which  the  language  of  a  country  may  be  altered^ 
would  force  me  to  enter  into  a  wide  field.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and 
the  £nglish,  seem-  to  have  undergone  the  same 
fortune.  The  first,  from  the  days  of  Romulus  to 
those  of  Julius  Cassar,  suffered  perpetual  changes : 
and  by  what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who  oc- 
casionally speak  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  from 
certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Latin^  three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  was 
as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  English  and 
French  of  the  same  period  are  now ;  and  these. 
two  have  ^  changed  as  much  since  William  the 
Conqueror,  (which  is  but  little  less  than  seven  bun* 


peneded  the  y«e  of  both  the  languages,  of  which  it  was  composed. 
£dward  III.  was  th^  first  monarch  who  adopted  an  English 
motto ;  and  Chai^ser,  while  he  complains  of  the  uncertainty  and 
diversity  of  the  English  language,  in  his  own  time,  had  probably 
QO  sniali  share  in  refining  and  fixing  it.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Ii» 
when  Lord  Oxford!  seems  to  have  persuaded  Swift,  that  that 
Frenjcfi  tongue  was  more  intermixed  than  formerly  with  the  Eng* 
lish»  it  would  appear,  that  both  languages  subsisted  in  a  state  un- 
mixed and  unincorporated  $  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  ac- 
count of  Layamon's  Translation  of  Wace's  Brut|  \n  Ellis's  Spe- 
cimens pf  Early  English  ^oets,  yoL  I.  p.  £o* 
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dred  years)  as  the  Latin  appears  to  have  done  iii 
the  like  term.  Whether  our  language,  or  the 
French,  will  decline  as  fast  as  the  Roman  did,  is 
ia  question,  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  de- 
bate than  it  is  worth.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  the  corruptions  of  the  last :  as,  the  change  of 
their  government  to  a  tyranny,  which  ruined  the 
study  of  eloquence,  there  being  no  farther  use  or 
encouragement  for  popular  orators :  their  giving 
not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capacity 
for  employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  and  other  distant  parts,  as  far  as 
Asia ;  which  brought  a  great  number  of  foreign 
pretenders  into  Rome :  the  slavish  disposition  of 
the  senate  and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and. elo- 
quence of  the  age  were  wholly  turned  into  pane- 
gyrick,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects :  the  great 
corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  fo- 
reign luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it, 
with  several  others  that  might  be  assigned ;  not 
to  mention  those  invasions  from  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on. 

The  Roman  language  arrived  at  great  perfec* 
tion,  before  it  began  to  decay :  and  the  French, 
for  these  last  fifty  years,  has  been  polishing  as 
much  as  it  will  bear,  and  appears  to  be  declining 
by  the  natural  inconstancy  of  that  people,  and 
the  affectation  of  some  late  authors  to  introduce 
and  multiply  cant  words,  which  is  the  most  ruin* 
ous  corruption  in  any  language.  La  Bruyere,  a 
late  celebrated  writer  among  them,  makes  use  of 
many  new  terms,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  common  dictionaries  before  his  time. 
But  the  English  tongue  is  not  arrived  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  as  to  make  us  apprehend 
4ny  thoughts  of  its  decay ;  and  if  it  were  once 
refined  to  a  certain  standard,  perhaps  there  might 
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hp  ways  found  out  to  fix  it  for  ever,  or  at  least 
till  we  are  .invaded  and  made  a  conquest  by  some 
other  state;  and  even  then  our  best  wlritings 
might  probably  be  preserved  with  care,  and  grow 
into  esteem,  and  the  authors  have  a  chance  for 
immortality. 

£ut  without  such  great  revolutions  as  these  (to 
which  we  are,  I  think,  less  subject  than  kingdoms 
*upon  the  continent)  I  see  no  absolute  necessity 
why  any  language  should  be  perpetually  chang* 
ing;  for  we  find  many  examples  to  the  contrary. 
From  Homer  to  Plutarch  are  above  a  thousand 
years ;  so  long  at  least  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
tongue  may  be  allowed  to  last,  and  we  know  not 
how  far  before.  The  Grecians  spread  their  co- 
lonies round  all  the  coasts  of  Asia-Minor,  even  to 
the  northern  parts  lying  toward  the  Euxine,  in 
every  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  and  several  others 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  where  the  language  was 
preserved  entire  for  many  ages,  after  they  them* 
selves  became  colonies  to  Kome,  and  till  they 
were  overrun  by  the  barbarous  nations  upon  the 
fall  of  that  empire.  The  Chinese  have  books  iu 
their  language  above  two.  thousand  years  old, 
neither  have  the  frequent  conquests  of  the  Tar- 
tars been  able  to  alter  it.  The  German,  Spanish^ 
and  Italian,  have  admitted  few  or  no  changes  for 
some  ages  past.  The  other  languages  of  Europe 
I  know  nothing  of;  neither  is  there  any  occasion 
to  consider  them. 

Having  taken  this  compass,  I  return  to  those 
considerations  upon  our  own  language,  which  I 
would  humbly  offer  your  lordship.  The  period^ 
wherein  the  English  tongue  received  most  im- 
provement, I  take  to  commence  with  the  begin- 
JiiB^  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  to  conclude 
with  the  great  rebellion  in  fprty-two.    'Tis  true. 
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there  was  a  very  ill  taste  both  of  style  and  wit, 
which  prevailed  under  king  James  the  first ;  but 
that  seems  to  have  been  corrected  in  the  first 
years  of  his  successor,  who,  among  many  other 
qualifications  of  an  excellent  prince,  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning.  From  the  civil  war  to  this 
present  time,  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  whether  the  cor- 
ruptions in  our  language  have  not  at  least  equalled 
the  refinements  of  it ;  and  these  corruptions  very 
few  of  the  best  authors  in  our  age  have  wholly 
escaped.  During  the  usurpation,  such  an  infu« 
sion  of  enthusiastic  iargon  prevailed  in  every 
writing,  as  was  not  shaken  off  in  many  years  af- 
ter. '[H)  this  succeeded  that  licentiousness  which 
entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting 
our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  Ian* 
guage;  which  last  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
improved  by  those,  who  at  the  time  made  up  the 
court  of  king  Charles  the  second ;  either  such 
who  had  followed  him  in  his  banishment,  or  who 
had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of 
those  fanatic  times ;  or  young  men,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  same  country  :  so  that  the  court, 
which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  propriety  and 
correctness  of  speech,  was  then,  and,  I  think,  has 
ever  since  continued,  the  worst  school  in  England 
for  that  accomplishment ;  and  so  will  remain,  till 
better  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  our  younj 
nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  witl 
some  foundation  of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  patterns  of  politeness.  The  consequence 
of  this  defect,  upon  our  language,  may  appear  from 
the  plays,  and  other  compositions  written  for  en- 
tertainment within  fifty  years  past ;  filled  with  a 
suc<;ession  of  affected  phrases,  and  new  conceited 
words,  either  borrowed  from  the  current  style  of 
the  court,  or  from  those,  who,  under  the  charao- 
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ter  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure*  pretended  to  give 
the  law.  Many  of  these  refinements  have  alr^^ 
been  long  antiquated,  and  are  now  hardly  intelU- 
gible ;  wnich  is  no  wonder,  when  they  were  the 
product  only  of  ignorance  and  caprice. 

I  have  never  knowh  this  great  town  without 
one  or  more  dunces  of  figure,  who  had  credit 
enough  to  give  rise  to  some  new  word,  and  pro- 
pagate it  in  most  conversations,  though  it  had 
neither  humour  nor  significancy.  If  it  struck  the 
present  taste,  it  was  soon  transferred  into  the 
plays  and  current  scribbles  of  the  week,  and  be« 
came  an  addition  to  our  language  |  while  the  men 
of  wit  and  learning,  instead  of  early  obviating 
such  corruptions,  were  too  often  seduced  to  imi« 
tate  and  comply  with  them. 

There  is  another  set  of  men,  who  have  contri- 
buted very  much  to  the  spoiling  of  the  £nglish 
tongue ;  I  mean  the  poets  from  the  time  of  the 
restoration.  These  gentlemen,  although  they 
could  not  be  insensible  how  much  our  language 
was  already  overstocked  with  mcmosyllables,  yet^ 
to  save  time  and  pains,  introduced  that  barbarous 
custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to  fit  them  to  the 
nieasure  of  their  verses ;  and  this  they  have  fre« 
quently  done  so  very  injudiciously,  as  to  form 
euch  luirsh  unliarmonious  sounds,  that  none  but 
a  niorthem  ear  could  endure ;  they  have  joined 
the  most  obdurate  consonants  with  one  intervene 
ing  vowel,  only  to  shorten  a  syllable ;  and  their 
taste  in  time  became  %o  depraved,  that  what  was 
at  first  a  poetical  license,  not  to  be  justified,  they 
made  their  choice,  alleging,  that  the  words  pro* 
nounced  at  length  sounded  faint  and  languid. 
This  was  a  pretence  to  take  up  the  same  custom 
in  prose ;  so  that  most  of  the  books  we  see  now-' 
ardays,  are  full  of  those  manglings  and  abbrevia** 
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tions.  Instances  of  this  abuse  are  innumerable : 
what  does  your  lordship  think  of  the  words, 
drudgM,  disturb'd,  rebuked,  fledg'd,  and  a  thou* 
sand  others  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  prose 
as  well  as  verse  ?  Where,  by  leaving  out  a  vowel 
to  save  a  syllable,  we  form  so  jarring  a  sound, 
and  so  difficult  to  utter,  that  I  have  often  won* 
dered  how  it  could  ever  obtain. 

Another  cause  (and  perhaps  borrowed  from  the 
former)  which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
maiming  of  our  language,  is  a  foolish  opinion,  ad- 
vanced of  late  years,  that  we  ought  to  spell  ex- 
actly as  we  speak ;  which,  beside  the  obvious  in- 
convenience of  utterly  destroying  our  etymology, 
would  be  a  thing  we  should  never  see  an  end  of. 
,  Not  only  the  several  towns  and  counties  of  England 
have  a  different  way  of  pronouncing,  but  even 
here  in  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one 
manner  about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and 
a  third  in  the  suburbs  :  and  in  a  few  years,  it  is 
probable,  will  all  differ  from  themselves,  as  fancy 
or  fashion  shall  direct:  all  which  reduced  to 
writing  would  entirely  confound  orthography. 
Yet  many  people  are  so  fond  of  this  conceit^  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  read  modem 
books  and  pamphlets;  where  the  words  are  so 
curtailed,  and  varied  from  their  original  spelling, 
that  whoever  has  been  used  to  pljiin  English,  will 
hardly  know  them  by  sight. 

Several  young  men  at  the  universities,  terribly 
possessed  with  the  fear  of  pedantry,  run  into  a 
worse  extreme,  and  think  all  politeness  to  consist 
in  reading  the  daily  trash  sent  down  to  them  from 
hence:  this  they  call  knowing  the  world,  and 
reading  men  and  manners..  Thus  furnished  they 
come  up  to  town,  reckon  all  their  errors  for  ac- 
complishments^ borrow  the  newest  set  of  phrases; 
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and  if  they  take  a  pen  into  their  handi^,  all  the 
odd  words  they  have  picked  up  in  a  coffeehouse, 
or  a  gaming  ordinary,  are  produced  as  flowets  of 
style ;  and  the  orthography  refined  to  the  utmost. 
To  this  we  owe  those  monstrous  productions, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Trips,  Spies,  Amuse* 
ments,  and  other  conceited  appellations,  have 
overrun  us  for  some  years  past-  To  this  we  owe 
that  strange  race  of  wits,  who  tell  us,  they  write 
to  the  humour  of  the  age.  And  I  wish  I  could 
say,  these  quaint  fopperies  were  wholly  absent 
from  graver  subjects.  In  short,  I  would  under- 
take to  «how  your  lordship  several  pieces,  where 
the  beauties  of  this  kind  are  so  predominant,  that, 
with  all  your  skill  in  languages,  you  could  never 
be  able  to  read  or  understand  them. 

But  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  if  many  of  these 
false  refinements  among  us  do  not  arise  from  a 
principle,  which  would  quite  destroy  their  credit, 
if  it  were  well  understood  and  considered.  For  I 
am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  with  all  the  real  good 
qualities  of  our  country,  we  are  naturally  not  very 
polite.  This  perpetual  disposition  to  shorten  our 
words  by  retrenching  the  vowels,  is  nothing  else 
but  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those 
northern  nations,  from  whom  we  are  descended, 
and  whose  languages  labour  all  under  the  same 
defect.  For  it  is  worthy  our  observation,  that 
the  Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  aU 
though  derived  from  the  same  northern  ancestors 
with  ourselves,  are  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
taught  to  pronounce  our  words,  which  the  Swedes 
and  Danes,  as  well  as  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch, 
attain  towith  ease,  because  bur  syllables  resemble 
theirs  in  the  roughness  and  frequency  of  conso- 
nants.    Now,  as  we  struggle  with  an  ill  climate 
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to  improve  the  nobler  kinds  of  fruits,  are  at  tiie 
expense  of  walls  to  receive  and  reverberate  the 
faint  rays  of  the  sun,  and  fence  against  the  nor- 
thern blast,  we  sometimes,  by  the  oelp  of  a  good 
soil,  equal  the  production  of  wanner  countries, 
who  haye  no  need  to  be  at  so  much  cost  and  care. 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  politer 
arts  among  us;  and  the  same  defect  of  heat 
which  gives  a  fierceness  to  our  natures,  may  con-^ 
tribute  to  that  roughness  of  our  language^  which 
bears  some  analogy  to  the  harsh  fruit  of  colder 
countries.  For  I  do  not  reckon  that  we  want  a 
genius  more  than  the  rest  of  our  neighbours :  but 
your  lordship  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  we  ought 
to  struggle  with  these  natural  disadvantages  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  be  careful  whom  we  employ, 
whei^ever  we  design  to  correct  them,  which  is  a 
work  that  has  hitherto  been  assumed  by  the  least 
qualified  hands.  So  that  if  the  choice  had  been 
left  to  me,  I  would  rather  have  trusted  the  refine- 
ment pf  our  language,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  sound, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  women,  than  of  illiterate 
court  fops,  half-witted  poets,  and  university  boys. 
For  it  is  plain,  that  women,  in  their  manner  of  cor* 
rupting  words,  do  naturally  discard  the  consonants, 
as  we  do  the  vowels.  What  I  am  going  to  tell 
your  lordship  appears  very  trifling :  that  more  than 
once,  where  some  of  both  sexes  were  in  company, 
I  have  persuaded  two  or  three  of  each  to  take  a  pen, 
and  write  down  a  number  of  letters  joined  toge- 
ther, just  as  it  came  into  their  heads ;  and  upon 
reading  this  gibberish,  we  have  found  that  which 
the  men  had  wrote,  by  the  frequent  encountering 
of  rough  consonants,  to  sound  like  High  Dutch ; 
and  the  other,  by  the  women,  like  Italian,  abound- 
ing in  vowels  and  liquids.  Now,  though  I  would 
by  no  means  give  ladies  the  trouble  of  advising 
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US  in  the  reformation  of  our  language,  yet  I  can* 
not  help  thinking,  that  since  they  have  been  left 
out  of  all  meetings,  except  parties  at  play,  or 
where  worse  designs  are  carried  on,  our  conver- 
sation has  very  much  degenerated. 

In  order  to  neform  our  language,  I  conceive, 
my  lord,  that -a  free  judicious  choice  should  be 
made  of  such  persons,  as  are  generally  allowed  to 
behest  qualified  .for  such  a  work,  without  any  re- 
gard to  quality,  party,  or  profession.  These,  to 
a  certain  number  at  least,  should  assemble  at 
some  appointed  time  and  place,  and  fix  on  rules, 
by  which  they  design  to  proceed.  What  methods 
they  will  take,  is  not  for. me  to  prescribe.  Your 
lordship,  and  other  persons  in  great  employments, 
might  please  to  be  of  the  numhsr :  and  I  am  afraid 
$uch  a  society  would  want  your  instruction  and 
example,  as  much  as  your  protection ,-  for  I  have, 
not  without  a  little  envy,  observed  of  late  the 
style  of  some  great  ministers  very  much  to  exceed 
that  of  any  other  productions. 

The  persons  wm>  are  to  undertake  this  work, 
will  have  the  example  of  the  French  before  them, 
to  imitate  where  these  liave  proceeded  right,  and 
to  avoid  their  mistakes.  Beside  the  grammar 
part,  wherein  we  are  allowed  to  be  very  defective^ 
they  will  observe  many  gross  improprieties,  which^ 
however  authorized  by  practice,  and  grown  fami- 
liar,  ought  to  be  discarded.  They  will  find  many 
words  that  deserve  to  be  utterly  thrown  out  of 
our  language,  many  more  to  be  corrected,  and 
perhaps  not  a  fiew  long  since  antiquated,  which 
ought  to  be  restored  on  account  of  their  energy 
and  sound. 

But  what  I  have  most  at  heart,  is,  that  some 
method  should  be  thought  on  for  ascertaining 
and  fixing  our  language  tor  ever,  after  such  alter- 
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ations  are  made  in  it  as  shall  be  thought  reqiii* 
site.  For  I  am  of  opinion,  it  is  better  a  language 
should  not  be  wholly  perfect,  than  that  it  snould 
be  perpetually  changing ;  and  we  must  give  over 
at  one  time,  or  at  length  infallibly  change  for  the 
worse ;  as  the  Romans  did,  when  they  began  to 
quit  their  simplicity  of  style,  for  affected  refine* 
ments,  such  as  we  meet  in  Tacitus  and  other  au- 
thors ;  which  ended  by  degrees  in  many  barba- 
rities, even  before  the  Goths  had  invaded  Italy. 
The  fame  of  our  writers,  is  usually  confined  to 
these  two  islands,  and  it  is  hard  it  should  be  li- 
mited in  time,  as  much  as  place,  by  the  perpetual 
variations  of  our  speech.  It  is  your  lordship's  ob- 
servation, that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  understand  any  thing, 
that  was  written  among  us  a  .hundred  years  ago ; 
which  is  certainly  true :  for  those  books,  being 
perpetually  read  in  churches,  have  proved  a  kind 
of  standard  for  language,  especially  to  the  com- 
mon people.  And  I  doubt,  whether  the  altera- 
tions since  introduced  have  added  much  to  the 
beauty  or  strength  of  the  English  tongue,  though 
they  have  taken  off  a  great  deal  from  that  sim- 
plicity, which  is  one  of  the  greatei^t  perfections 
in  any  language.  You,  my  lord,  who  are  so  con-* 
versant  in  the  sacred  writings,'and  so  great  a  judge 
of  them  in  their  originals,  will  agree,  that  no  trans- 
lation our  country  ever  yet  produced, '  has  come 
up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  and 
by  the  many  beautiful  passages,  which  1  have 
often  had  the  honour  to  hear  your  lordship  cite 
from  thence,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  translators 
of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  English  style 
much  fitter  for  that  work,  than  any  we  see  in  our 
present  writings ;  which  I  take  to  be  owing  to 
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the  simplicity  that  runs  through  the  whole.  Then, 
as  to  the  greatest  part  of  our  liturgy,  compiled 
long  before  the  translation  of  the  Bible  now  in 
use,  and  little  altered  since ;  there  seem  to  be  in 
it  as  great  strains  of  true  sublime  eloquence,  as 
are  any  where  to  be  found  in  our  language; 
which  every  man  of  good  taste  will  observe  iii 
the  communion  service,  that  of  burial,  and  other 
parts. 

But  when  I  say,  that  I  would  have  our  ,lan- 
guage,  after  it  is  duly  correct,  always  to  last,  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  should  never  be  enlarged. 
Provided  that  no  word,  which  a  society  shall 
give  a  sanction  to,  be  afterward  antiquated  and 
exploded,  they  may  have  liberty  to  receive  what- 
ever new  ones  they  shall  find  occasion  for ;  be- 
cause then  the  old  books  will  yet  be  always  va- 
luable according  to  their  intrinsick  worth,  and  not 
thrown  aside  on  account  of  unintelligible  words 
and  phrases,  which  appear  harsh .  and  uncouth, 
only  because  they  are  out.  of  fashion.  Had  the 
Roman  tongue  continued  vulgar  in  that  city  till 
this  time,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary, from  the  mighty  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  law  and  religion,  from  the  many  terms 
of  art  required  in  trade  and  in  war,  from  the  new 
inventions  that  have  happened  in  the  world,  from 
the  vast  spreading  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
with  many  other  obvious  circumstances,  to  have 
made  great  additions  to  that  language ;  yet  the 
antients  would  still  have  been  read  and  under- 
stood with  pleasure  and  ease.  The  Greek  tongue 
received  many  enlargements  betweea  the  time  of 
Homer  and  that  of  Plutarch,  yet  the  former  au^ 
tlior  was  probably  as  well  understood  in  Trajan's 
time,  as  tne  latter.  What  Horace  says  of  words 
going  off  and  perishing  like  leaves,  and  new  ones 
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QOtning  iii  their  place^  is  a  misfortune  he  lamentSi 
rather  than  a  thitig  ht  approves ;  but  I  cannot 
see  why  this  should  be  absolutely  necessary,  or  if 
it. were,  what  would  have  become  of  his  montir 
tnentum  mrt  perennius  ? 

Writing  by  memory  only,  as  I  do  at  present, 
I  would  gladly  keep  within  my  depth ;  and  there<« 
fore  shall  not  enter  into  farther  particulars*  Nei-* 
ther  do  I  pretend  more  than  to  show  the  useful- 
ness of  this  design,  and  to  make  some  general 
observations,  leaving  the  rest  to  that  society, 
which  I  hope  will  owe  its  institution  and  patro^ 
nage  to  your  lordship.  Besides,  I  would  willing^ 
ly  avoid  repetition,  having  about  a  year  ago  com-* 
municated  to  the  public  much  of  what  I  had  to 
offer  upon  this  subject,  by  the  hands  of  an  inge* 
nious  sentleman,  who  for  a  long  time  did  thrice 
a  week  divert  or  instruct  the  kingdom  by  his 
papers ;  and  is  supposed  to  pursue  the  same  de- 
sign  at  present,  under  the  title  of  Spectator. 
This  author,  who  has  tried  the  force  and  compass 
of  our  language  with  so  much  success,  agrees  en* 
tirely  with  me  in  most  of  my  sentiments  relating 
to  it :  so  do  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  of  wit 
and  learning,  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  to 
converse  with ;  and  therefore  I  imagine  that  such 
a  society  would  be  pretty  unanimous  in  the  main 
points. 

Your  lordship  must  allow,  that  such  a  work  as 
this,  brought  to  perfection,  would  very  much  con* 
tribute  to  the  glory  of  her  majesty's  reign :  which 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  words  more  durable  than 
brass,  and  such  as  our  posterity  may  read  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  with  pleasure  as  well  as  admi* 
ration.  I  always  disapproved  that  false  compli*' 
ment  to  princes,  that  the  most  lasting  monument 
they  can  have  is  the  hearts  of  their  subjects.    I( 
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is  indeed  their  greatest  present  felicity  to  reign 
in  their  subjects'  hearts ;  but  these  are  too  perish- 
able to  preserve  their  memories,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  the  pens  of  able  and  faithful  histori-* 
ans.    And  I  take  it  to  be  your  lordship's  duty^  as 
prime  minister,  to  give  order  for  inspecting  our 
language,  and  rendering  it  fit  to  record  the  his-* 
tory  of  so  great  and  good  a  princess.     Besides, 
my  lord,  as  disinterested  as  you  appear  to  the 
world,  I  am  convinced  that  no  man  is  more  in 
the  power  of  a  prevailing  favourite  passion  than 
yourself;    I  mean,  that  desire  of  true  and  lasting 
honour,   which  you  have  born  along  with  you 
through  every  stage  of  your  life.    To  this  you 
have  often  sacrificed  your  interest,  your  ease,  and 
your  health :   for  preserving  and  increasing  this, 
you  have  exposed  your  person  to  secret  treachery, 
and  open  violence.    There  is  not,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
ample in  history  of  any  minister,  who  in  so  short 
a  time  has  performed  so  many  great  things,  and 
overcome  so  many  difficulties.     Now,  though  I 
am  fully  convinced,  that  you  fear  God,  honour 
your  queen,  and  love  your  country,  as  much  as 
any  of  your  fellow  subjects,  yet  I  must  believe 
that  the  desire  of  fame  has  been  no  inconsiderable 
motive  to  quicken  you  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
actions,  which  will  best  deserve  it     But  at  the 
same  time  I  must  be  so  plain  as  to  tell  your  lord- 
ship, that  if  you  will  not  take  some  care  to  settle 
our  language,  and  put  it  into  a  state  of  continu- 
ance, t  cannot  promise  that  your  memory  shall 
be  preserved  above  a  hundred  years,  farther  than 
by  imperfect  tradition. 

As  barbarous  and  ignorant  as  we  were  in  for- 
mer centuries,  there  was  more  effectual  care  ta- 
ken by  our  ancestors,  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
times  and  persons,  than  we  find  in  this  age  of 
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learuing  and  politeness,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call 
it.  The  rude  Latin  of  the  monks  is  still  very  in- 
telligible :  whereas,  had  their  records .  been  de* 
livered  down  only  in  the  vulgar  tons^ue^  &o  barren 
and  so  barbarous,  so  subject  to  continual  succeed- 
ing changes,  they  could  not  now  be  understoodi 
unless  by  antiquaries,  who  make  it  their  study  to 
expound  them.  And  we  must,  at  this  day,  have 
been  content  with  such  poor  abstracts  of  our  En*- 
glish  story,  as  laborious  men  of  low  genius  would 
think  fit  to  give  us :  and  even  these,  in  the  next 
age,  would  be  likewise  swallowed  up  in  succeed- 
ing collections.  If  things  go  on  at  this  rate,  all 
I  can  promise  your  lordship,  is,  that  about  two 
hundred  years  hence,  some  painful  compiler,  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  studying  old  language, 
may  inform  the  world,  that  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  a  very  wise  and  ex- 
cellent man,  was  made  high  treasurer,  and  saved 
his  country,  which  in  those  days  was  almost  ruined 
by  a  foreign  war,  and  a  domes  tick  faction.  Thus 
much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  out,  and  willing  to 
transfer  into  his  new  history ;  but  the  rest  of  your 
character,  which  I,  or  any  other  writer  may  now 
value  ourselves  by  drawing,  and  the  particular  ac- 
count of  the  great  things  done  under  your  mini- 
stry, for  which  you  are  already  so  celebrated  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  will  probably  be  dropped, 
on  account  of  the  antiquated  style  and  manner 
they  are  delivered  in. 

How  then  shall  any  man,  who  has  a  genius  for 
history  equal  to  the  best  of  the  ancients,  be  able 
to  undertake  such  a  work  with  spirit  and  cheer-^ 
fulness,  when  he  considers  that  he  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  but  a  very  few  years,  and  in  an  age 
or  two  shall  hardly  be  understood  without  an  in- 
terpreter?   This  15  like  employing  ap  excellept 
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statuary  to  work  upon  mouldering  stone.  Those, 
who  apply  their  studies  to  preserve  the  nemory 
of  others,  will  always  have  some  concern  for  their 
own.  And  I  believe  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  so 
few  writers  among  us,  of  any  distinction,  have 
turned  their  thoughts  to  such  a  discouraging  em- 
ployment ;  for,  the  best  English  historian  must  lie 
under  this  mortification,  that  when  his  style  grows 
antiquated,  he  will  be  only  considered  as  a  tedi- 
ous relater  of  facts ;  and  perhaps  consulted  in  his 
turn,  among  other  neglected  authors,  to  furnish 
materials  for  some  future  collector. 

I  doubt  your  lordship  is  but  ill  entertained  with 
a  few  scattered  thoughts  upon  a  subject,  that  de- 
serves to  be  treated  with  ability  and  care :  how- 
ever, I  must  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  more, 
perhaps  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  same  matter, 
1  know  not  whether  that  which  I. am  going  to  say 
may  pass  for  caution,  advice,  or  reproach,  any  of 
which  will  be  justly  thought  very  improper  from 
one  in  my  station,  to  one  in  yours.  However,  I 
must  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  genius  and  learning 
be  not  encouraged  under  your  lordship's  admi- 
nistration, ypu  are  the  most  inexcusable  person 
alive.  All  your  other  virtues,  my  lord,  will  be 
defective  without  this ;  your  affability,  candour, 
and  good  nature;  that  perpetual  agreeableness  of 
conversation,  so  disengaged  in  the  midst  of  such, 
a  weight  of  bui^ness  and  opposition ;  even  your 
justice,  prudence,  and  magnanimity,  will  shine 
less  bright  without  it.  Your  lordship  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  possess  a  very  large  portion  in 
most  parts  of  literature ;  and  to  this  you  owe  the 
cultivating  of  those  many  virtues,  which,  other- 
wise would  have  been  less  adorned,  or  in  lower 
perfection.  Neither  can  you  acquit  yourself  of 
the^e  obligations,  without  letting  the  arts,  in  their. 
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turn,  share  your  influence  and  protection :  besides, 
who  knows  but  some  true  genius  may  happen  to 
:irise  under  your  ministry,  tjportus  ut  cethereus  sol 
Every  age  might  perhaps  produce  one  or  two  of 
these  to  adorn  it,  if  they  were  not  sunk  under  the 
censure  and  obloquy  of  plodding,  servile,  imita- 
ting pedants :  I  do  not  mean  by  a  true  genius  any 
bold  writer,  who  breaks  through  the  rules  of  de- 
cency, to  distinguish  himself  by  the  singularity  of 
his  opinions :  but  one,  who,  upon  a  deserving  sub- 
ject, is  able  to  open  new  scenes,  and  discover  a 
vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking,  which  never  en- 
tered into  any  imagination  before :  every  stroke 
of  whose  pen  is  worth  all  the  paper  blotted  by 
hundreds  of  others  in  the  compass  of  their  lives. 
I  know,  my  lord,  your  friends  will  offer  in  your 
defence,  that,  in  your  private  capacity,  yoii  never 
refused  your  purse  and  credit  to  the  service  and 
support  of  learned  or  ingenious  men :  and  that 
ever  since  you  have  been  in  public  employment, 
you  have  constantly  bestowed  your  favours  to  the 
most  deserving  persons.  But  I  desire  your  lord- 
ship not  to  be  deceived ;  we  never  will  admit  of 
these  excuses,  nor  will  allow  your  private  libera- 
lity, as  great  as  it  is,  to  atone  for  your  excessive 
public  thrift.  But  here  again  I  am  afraid  most 
good  subjects  will  interpose  in  your  defence,  by 
alleging  the  desperate  condition  you  found  the 
nation  in,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  so  able 
and  faithful  a  steward  to  retrieve  it,  if  possible,  by 
the  utmost  frugality.  We  grant  all  this,  ray  lord; 
but  then  it  ought  likewise  to  be  considered,  that 
you  have  already  saved  several  millions  to  the 
public,  and  that  what  we  ask,  is  too  inconsidera- 
ble to  break  into  any  rules  of  the  strictest  good 
husbandry.  The  French  king  bestows  about  half 
a  dozen  pensions  to  leanied  men  in  several  parts 
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of  Europe,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  in  his  own  king- 
dom: which,  in  the  whole,  do  probably  not 
amount  to  half  the  income  of  many  a  private 
commoner  in  England,  yet  have  more  contribu^ 
ted  to  the  glory  of  that  prince,  than  any  million 
he  has  otherwise  employed.  For,  learning,  like 
ail  true  merit,  is  easily  satisfied ;  while  the  false 
and  counterfeit  is  perpetually  craving,  and  never 
thinks  it  has  enough.  The  smallest  favour  given 
by  a  great  prince,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  to  reward 
the  endowments  of  the  mind,  never  fails  to  be 
returned  with  praise  and  gratitude,  and  loudly 
celebrated  to  the  world,  I  Have  known  some 
years  ago  several  pensions  given  to  particular 
persons,  (how  deservedly  I  shall  not  inquire)  any 
one  of  which,  if  divided  into  smaller  parcels,  and 
distributed  by  the  crown  to  those  who  might  upon 
occasion  distinguish  themselves  by  some  extra- 
ordinary production  of  wit  or  learning,  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  answer  the  end.  Or,  if 
any  such  persons  were  above  money,  (as  every 
great  genius  certainly  is  with  very  moderate  con- 
veniencies  of  life)  a  medal,  or  some  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, would  do  full  as  well. 

But  I  forget  my  province,  end  find  myself 
turning  projector  bcrore  I  am  aware ;  although 
it  be  one  of  the  last  characters  under  which  I 
should  desire  to  appear  before  your  lordship, 
especially  when  I  have  the  ambition  of  aspiring 
to  that  of  being  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
truths  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 

most  obedient,  most  obliged, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Swift. 
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The  following  treatise  is  excelletit  in  all  points,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  tone  of  bitterness  with  which  Swift  reprobates  persons 
and  professions,  of  a  different  turn  from  his  own.  The  zeal 
with  which  he  maintains  the  cause  of  sound  classic  learning,  is 
worthy  of  his  genius*  And  it  is  a  matter  of  important  remark, 
that  since  the  continent  has  been  shut  against  wanderers  of  rank 
and  wealth,  we  have  seen  symptoms  of  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning  and  discipline  among  our  nobility  and  youths  of  for- 
tune. 


Feom  frequently  reflecting  upon  the  course  and 
method  of  educating  youth,  in  this  and  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  with  the  general  success  and 
consequence  thereof,  I  am  come  to  this  determi- 
nation; that  education  is  always  the  worse,  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
parents ;  nor  do  I  doubt  in  the  least,  that  if  the 
whole  world  were  now  under  the  dominion  of 
one  monarch  (provided  I  might  be  allowed  to 
choose  where  he  should  fix  the  seat  of  his  em- 
pire), the  only  son  and  heir  of  that  monarch  would 
be  the  worst  educated  mortal  that  ever  was  born 
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since  the  creation ;  and  I  doubt  the  same  propor- 
tion will  hold  through  all  degrees  and  titles,  from 
an  emperor  downward  to  the  common  gentry. 

I  do  not  say,  that  this  has  been  always  the 
case ;  for  in  better  times  it  was  directly  other- 
wise, and  a  scholar  miay  fill  half  his  Greek  and 
Roman  shelves  with  authors  of  the  noblest  birth, 
as  well  as  highest  virtue  :  nor  do  I  tax  all  nations 
at  present  with  this  defect,  for  I  know  there  are 
some  to  be  excepted,  ^nd  particularly  Scotland, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  its  climate  and 
soil,  if  that  happiness  be  not  rather  owing  even 
to  those  very  disadvantages.  What  is  then  to  be 
done,  if  this  reflection  must  fix  on  two  countries, 
which  will,  be  most  ready  to  take  ofl^ence,  and 
which,  of  ail  others,  it  will  be  least  prudent  or 
safe  to  oifend  ? 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  yet  more  dan- 
gerous and  lamentable :  for  if,  according  to  the 
postulatum  already  laid  down,  the  higher  quality 
any  youth  is  of,  he  is  in  greater  likelihood  to  be 
worse  educated ;  it  behoves  me  to  dread,  and  keep 
far  from  the  verge  of  scandalum  magnatum. 

Retracting,  therefore,  that  hazardous  postula- 
funij  I  shall  venture  no  farther  at  present  than  to 
say,  that  perhaps  some  additional  cate  in  educa- 
ting the  sons  of  nobility,  and  principal  gentry, 
might  not  be  ill  employed.  If  this  be  liot  deli- 
vered with  softness  enough,  I  must  for  the  future 
be  silent. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  ask  only  two  ques- 
tions, which  relate  to  England.  I  ask  first,  hoMr 
it  comes  about,  that  for  above  sixty  years  past 
the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  generally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  new  men,  with  very  fe\tr 
exceptions  ?  The  noblest  blood  of  England  ha- 
ving been   shed  in  the  grand  rebellion,*  many 
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great  &milies  became  extinct,  or  were  supported 
only  by  minors :  when  the  king  was  restored, 
very  few  of  those  lords  remained,  who  began,  or 
at  least  had  improved  their  education  under  the 
reigns  of  king  James,  or  king  Charles  I.  of  which 
lords  the  two  principal  were,  the  marquis  of  Or*- 
mond,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton.  The  minors 
had,  during  the  rebellion  and  usurpation,  either 
received  too  much  tincture  of  bad  principles  from 
those  fanatick  times,  or  coming  to  age  at  the 
restoration,  fell  into  the  vices  of  that  dissolute 
reign. 

I  date  from  this  era  the  corrupt  method  of  edu« 
cation  among  us,  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
the  necessity  the  crown  lay  under  of  introducing 
new  men  into  the  chief  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
or  to  the  office  of  what  we  now  call  prime  mini- 
sters;  men  of  art,  knowledge,  application,  and 
insinuation,  merely  for  want  of  a  supply  among 
the  qobility.  They  were  generally  (though  not 
always)  of  good  birth ;  sometimes  younger  bro- 
thers, at  other  times  such,  who  although  inherit- 
ing good  estates,  yet  happened  to  be  well  edu- 
cated, and  provided  with  learning.  Such,  under 
that  king,  were  Hyde,  firidgeman^  Clifford,  Os- 
born,  Godolphin,  Ashley,  Cooper :  few  or  none 
under  the  short  reign  of  king  James  II. :  under 
king  William,  Somers,  Montague,  Churchill,  Ver- 
non, Boyle,  and  many  others :  under  the  queen, 
Harley,  St  John,  Harcourt,  Trevor :  who,  indeed, 
were  persons  of  the  best  private  families,  but  un- 
adorned with  titles.  So  in  the  following  reign, 
Mr  Robert  Walpole  was  for  many  years  prime 
minister,  in  which  post  he  still  happily  continues : 
his  brother  Horace  is  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  France..    Mr  Addison  and  Mr  Craggs,  without 
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the  least  alliance  to  support  them,  have  been 
secretaries  of  state. 

If  the  facts  have  been  thus  for  above  sixty 
years  past,  (whereof  I  could  with  a  little  farther 
recollection  produce  many  more  instances)  I 
would  ask  again,  how  it  has  happened,  that  in  a 
nation  plentifully  abounding  with  nobility,  so 
great  share  in  the  most  competent  parts  of  public 
management  has  been  for  so  long  a  period  chiefly 
entrusted  to  commoners ;  unless  some  omissions 
or  defects  of  the  highest  import  may  be  charged 
upon  those,  to  whom  the  care  of  educating  our 
noble  youth  had  been  committed  ?  For,  if  there 
be  any  difference  between  human  creatures  in  the 
point  of  natural  parts,  as  we  usually  call  them, 
it  should  seem,  that  the  advantage  lies  on  the 
side  of  children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy 
parents;  the  same  traditional  sloth  and  luxury, 
which  render  their  body  weak  and  effeminate, 
perhaps  refining  and  giving  a  freer  motion  to  the 
spirits,  beyond  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
gross,  robust  issue  of  meaner  mortals.  Add  to 
this  the  peculiar  advantages,  which  all  young  no- 
blemen possess  by  the  privileges  of  their  birth. 
Such  as  a  free  access  to  courts,  and  a  universal 
deference  paid  to  their  persons. 

But  as  my  lord  Bacon  charges  it  for  a  fault  on 
princes,  that  they  are  impatient  to  compass  ends, 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  consult- 
ing or  executing  the  means;  so,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  either  from 
the  indulgence  of  parents,  tutors,  and  governors, 
or  their  own  inactivity,  that  they  expect  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  good  education,  without  the 
least  expense  of  time  or  study  to  acquire  them. 

What  I  said  last,  I  am  ready  to  retract^  for 
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the  case  is  infinitely  worse ;  and  the  very  maxims 
set  up  to  direct  aiodern  education  are  enough  to 
•destroy  all  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  honour,  wis- 
dom, and  virtue  among  us.  The  current  opinion 
prevails,  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  loss 
of  time;  that  public  schools,  by  mingling  the 
sons  of  nbblemen  with  those  of  the  vulgar,  engage 
the  former  in  bad  company ;  that  whipping  breaks 
the  spirits  of  lads  well  born;  that  universities 
make  young  men  pedants ;  that  to  dance,  fence, 
speak  French,  and  know  how  to  behave  yourself 
among  great  persons  of  both  sexes,  comprehends 
the  whole  duty  of  a  gentleman. 

I  cannot  but  think,  this  wise  system  of  educa- 
tion has  been  much  cultivated  among  us,  by  those 
worthies  of  the  army,  who  during  the  last  war  re- 
turned from  Flanders  at  the  close  of  each  cam 
paign,  became  the  dictators  of  behaviour,  dress, 
and  politeness,  to  all  those  youngSters,  who  fre- 
quent chocolate  coffee-gaminghouses,  drawing- 
rooms,  operas,  levees,  and  assemblies:  where  a 
colonel,  by  his  pay,  perquisites,  and  plunder, 
was  qualified  to  outshine  many  peers  of  the  realm; 
and  by  the  influence  of  an  exotic  habit  and  de- 
meanour, added  to  other  foreign  accomplish- 
ments, gave  the  law  to  the  whole  town,  and  was 
copied  as  the  standard  pattern  of  whatever  was 
refined  in  dress,  equipage,  conversation,  or  diver- 
sions* 

I  remember,  in  those  times,  an  admired  origi- 
Bal  of  that  vocation,  sitting  in  a  coiFeehouse  near 
two  gentlemen,  whereof  one  was  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  engaged  in  some  discourse,  that  sa- 
voured of  learning.  This  officer  thought  fit  to 
interpose,  and  professing  to  deliver  the  sentiments 
of  his  fraternity,  as  well  as  his  own  (and  probably 

VOL.  IX.  $  A 
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he  did  so  of  too  many  amons  them)  turned  to 
the  clergyman,  and  spoke  in  flie  following  man- 
ner :  "  D — n  me,  doctor,  say  what  you  will,  the 
army  is  the  only  school  for  gentlemen*  Do  you 
think  my  lord  Marlborough  beat  the  French  with 
Greek  and  Latin  ?  D — n  me,  a  scholar  when  he 
Gomes  into  good  company,  what  is  he  but  an  ass? 
D — n  me,  I  would  be  glad  by  G — d  to  see  any 
of  your  scholars  with  his  nouns  and  his  verbs, 
and  his  philosophy,  and  trigonometry,  what  a 
figure  he  would  make  at  a  sieg^  or  blockade,  or 

rencountering D — ^n  me,"  (yc*    After  which 

he  proceeded  with  a  volley  of  military  terms^  less 
significant,  sounding  worse,  and  harder  to  be  un- 
derstood, than  any  that  were  ever  coined  by  the 
commentators  upon  Aristotle.  ,  I  would  not  here 
be  thought  to  charge  the  soldiery  with  ignorance 
and  contempt  of  learning,  without  allowing  ex- 
ceptions, of  which  I  have  known  many;  but 
however  the  worst  example,  especially  in  a  great 
majority,  will  certainly  prevail. 

I  have  heard,  that^  the  late  earl  of  Oxford,  in 
the  time  of  his  ministry,  never  passed  by  White's 
chocolatehouse  (the  common  rendezvous  of  in- 
famous sharpers  and  noble  cullies)  without  be- 
stowing a  curse  upon  that  famous  academy,  as 
the  bane  of  half  the  English  nobility.  I  have 
likewise  been  told  another  passage  concerning 
that  great  minister,  which,  because  it  gave  a 
humourous  idea  of  one  principal  ingredient  in 
modern  education,   take  as  follows.      Le  Sack, 


*  Swift  has  yersified  very  near  the  whole  of  this  passage  in  hb 
poem  on  Hamilton's  Bawn,  where  it  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Captain  of  Dragoons. 
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-the  famous  French  dancing  mastei,  in  grc^t  ad- 
miration, asked  a  friend,  whether  it  were  true, 
that  Mr  Harley  w;as  made  an  earl  and  lord  trea- 
surer? and  finding  it  confirmed  said,  *' Well;  1 
wonder  what  the  devil  the  queen  could  see  in 
him ;  for  I  attended  him  two  years,  and  he  was 
the  greatest  dunce  that  ever  I  taught."* 

Another  hindrance  to  good  education,  and  I 
think  the  greatest  of  any,  is  that  pernicious 
custom  in  rich  slnd  noble  families,  of  entertaining 
French  tutors  in  their  houses.  These  wretched 
pedagogues  are  enjoined  by  the  father,  to  take 
special  care  that  the  boy  shall  be  perfect  in  his 
French;  by  the  mother,  that  master  must  not 
walk  till  he  is  hot,  nor  be  suffered  to  play  with 
other  boys,  nor  be  wet  in  his  feet,  nor  daub  his 
clothes,  and  to  see  the  dancing  master  attends 
constantly,  and  does  his  duty ;  she  farther  insists, 
that  the  child  be  not  kept  too  loiig  poring  on  his 
book,  because  he  is  subject  to  sore  eyes,  and  of 
a  weakly  constitution. 

By  these  methods,  the  young  gentleman  is,  in 
every  article,  as  fully  accomplished  at  eight  years 
old,  as  at  eight  and  twenty,  age  adding  only  to 
the  growth  of  his  person  and  his  vice ;  so  that  if 
you  should  look  at  him  in  his  boyhood  through 
the  magnifying  end  of  a  perspective,  and  in  his 
manhood  through  the  other,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  spy  any  mfference ;  the  same  airs,  the  same 
strut,  the  same  cock  of  his  hat,  and  posture  of  his 
sword,  (as  far  as  the  change  of  fashions  will  allow) 
the  same  understanding,   the  same  compass  of 


*  The  story  of  Le  Sack  many  of  the  dean's  friends  have  heard 
him  tell,  as  he  had  it  from  the  earl  himself.     See  Tatler,  No.  xx. 
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knowledge,  with  the  very  same  absurdity,   impu- 
dence, and  impertinence  of  tongue.* 

He  is  taught  from  the  nursery,  that  he  must  in- 
herit a  great  estate,  and  has  no  need  to  mind  his 
book,  which  is  a  lesson  he  never  forgets  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  His  chief  solace  is  to  steal  down  and 
play  at  spanfarthing  with  the  page  or  young  black- 
amoor, or  little  favourite  footboy,  one  of  which  is 
his  principal  confident  and  bosom  friend. 

There  is  one  young  lord  f  ^^  this  town,  who, 
by  an  unexampled  piece  of  good  fortune,  was 
miraculously  snatched  out  of  the  gulf  of  igno- 
rance, confined  to  a  public  school  for  a  due  term 
of  years,  well  whipped  when  he  deserved  it,  clad 
no  better  than  his  comrades,  and  always  their 
playfellow  on  the  same  foot,  had  no  precedence 
m  the  school,  but  what  was /given  him  by  his 
merit,  and  lost  it  whenever  he  was  negligent.  It 
is  well  known,  how  many  mutinies  were  bred  at 
this  unprecedented  treatment,  what  complaints 
among  his  relations,  and  other  great  ones  off  both 
sexes ;  that  his  stockings  with  silver  clocks  were 


*  The  late  Sir  David  Dalrymple  gives  this  account  of  the  state 
of  the  gay  world  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  : 

^'  General  Bland  told  me  that  every  gay  man  abost  the  town 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  beau  in  the  days  of  queen  Anne;  it  was  a 
pecuhar  character,  and  distinguished  by  bold  strokes,  as  having 
horses  of  a  particular  colour,  or  the' like*  In  process  of  time  this 
distinction  was  lost,  and  the  word  was  applied  to  all  fne  men,  as 
the  lower  female  vulgar  term  them.  As  soon  as  beau  became  a 
nomen  nwUitudim,  there  was  a  necessity  of  ranging  the  fine  men 
under  different  classes,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  this  age  to  say,  that 
it  has  invented  a  name  for  almost  every  character  that  distin- 
guishes itself  by  dress  or  behaviour,  from  the  plain  men  whochuse 
to  pass  unobserved  in  the  crowd/'— Le^/er,  datedEdin,Maj/  4, 1 776* 

t  Lord  Mountcashely  bred  at  Dr  Sheridan's  school* 
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javished  from  him ;  that  he  wore  his  own  hair ;  that 
his  dress  was  undistinguished  ;  that  he  was  not  fit 
to  appear  at  a  ball  or  assembly,  nor  suffered  to  go  to 
either  :  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  that 
he  became  qualified  for  his  present  removal,  where 
he  may  probably  be  farther  persecuted,  and  possi- 
bly with  success,  if  the  firmness  of  a  very  worthy 
governor  and  his^^wn  good  dispositions  will  not 
preserve  him.  I  confess,  I  cannot  but  wish,  he 
may  go  on  in  the  way  he  began ;  because  I  have 
a  curiosity  to  know  by  so  singular  an  experiment, 
whether  truth,  honour,  justice,  temperance,  cour- 
age, and  good  sense,  acquired  by  a  school  and  col- 
lege education,  may  not  produce  a  very  tolerable 
lad,  although  he  should  happen  to  fail  in  one  or 
two  of  those  accomplishments,  which,  in  the  get^ 
neral  vogue,  are  held  so  important  to  the  finishing 
of  a  gentleman. 

It  is  true,  I  have  known  an  academical  educa* 
tion  to  have  bSlfti  exploded  in  public  assemblies; 
and  have  heard  more  than  one  or  two  persons  of 
high  rank  declare,  they  could  learn  nothing  more 
Ht  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  to  drink  ale  and 
smoke  tobacco ;  wherein  I  firmly  believed  them^ 
and  could  have  added  some  hundred  examples 
from  my  own  observation  in  one  of  those  univer- 
sities ;  but  they  all  were  of  young  heirs  sent  thi- 
ther only  for  form ;  either  from  schools,  where 
they  were  not  suffered  by  their  careful  parents  to 
stay  above  three  months  in  the  year ;  or  from  un- 
der the  management  of  French  family  tutors,  who 
yet  often  attended  them  to  their  college,  to  pre- 
vent all  possibility  of  their  improvement ;  but  I 
never  yet  knew  any  one  person  of  quality,  who 
followed  his  studies  at  the  university,  and  carried 
away  his  just  proportion  of  yearning,  that  was  not 
ready  upon  all  occasions  ta  celebrate  and  defend 
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that  course  of  education,  and  to  prove  a  patron  ofi 
learned  men. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  a  learned  educa- 
tion, which  ought  to  have  much  weight,  even 
with  those  who  have  no  learning  at  all.  The 
books  read  at  school  and  college  are  full  of  incite- 
ments to  virtue,  and  discouragements  from  vice, 
drawn  from  the  wisest  reasons,  the  strongest  mo- 
tives, and  the  most  influencing  examples.  Thus 
young  minds  are  filled  early  with  an  inclination  to 
good,  and  an  abhorrence  of  evil,  both  which  in- 
crease in  them,  according  to  the  advances  they 
make  in  literature ;  and  although  they  may  be,  and 
too  often  are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth, 
and  tlic  opportunities  of  a  large  fortune,  into  some 
irregularities,  when  they  come  forward  into  the 
great  world,  yet  it  is  ever  with  reluctance  and 
compunction  of  mind ;  because  their  bias  to  virtue 
still  continues.  They  may  stray  sometimes,  out 
of  infirmity  or  compliance;  but  they  will  soon  re- 
turn to  the  right  road,  and  keep  it  always  in  view. 
I  speak  only  of  those  excesses,  which  are  too  much 
the  attendants  of  youth  and  warmer  blood ;  for  as 
to  the  points  of  honour,  truth,  justice,  and  other 
noble  gifts  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  temperature 
of  the  body  has  no  concern,  they  are  seldom  or 
ever  known  to  be  wild. 

I  have  engaged  myself  very  unwarily  in  too  co- 
pious a  subject  for  so  short  a  paper.  The  present 
scape  I  would  aim  at,  is,  to  prove  that  some  pro- 
portion of  human  knowledge  appears  requisite  to 
those,  who  by  their  birth  or  fortune  are  called  to 
the  making  of  laws,  and  in  a  subordinate  way  to 
the  execution  of  them ;  and  that  such  knowledge 
is  not  to  be  obtained,  without  a  miracle,  under  the 
frequent,  corrupt,  and  sottish  methods  of  educa- 
ting those,  who  are  born  to  wealth  or  titles.    For 
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I  would  have  it  remembered,  that  I  do  by  no 
means  confine  these  remarks  to  young  persons  of 
noble  birth ;  the  same  errors  running  through  all 
families,  where  there  is  wealth  enough  to  afford, 
that  their  sons  (at  least  the!  eldest)  may  be  good 
for  nothing.  Why  should  my  son  be  a  scholar, 
when  it  is  not  intended  that  he  should  live  by  his 
learning?  By  this  rule,  if  what  is  commonly  said 
be  true,  that  "  money  answers  all  things,"  why 
should  my  son  be  honest,  temperate,  just,  or  cha- 
ritable, since  he  has  no  intention  to  depend  upon 
any  of  these  qualities  for  a  maintenance  ? 

When  all  is  done,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
matter  is  not  so  bad  as  I  would  make  it ;  and  God, 
who  works  good  out  of  evil,  acting  only  by  the 
ordinary  course  and  rule  of  nature,  permits  this 
continual  circulation  of  human  things,  for  his  own 
unsearchable  ends.  The  father  grows  rich  by  ava- 
rice, injustice,  oppression ;  he  is  a  tyrant  in  the 
neighbourhood  over  slaves  and  beggars,  whom  he 
calls  his  tenants.     Why  should  he  desire  to  have 
qualities  infused  into  his  son,  which  himself  never 
possessed,  or  knew,  or  found  the  want  of,  in  the 
acquisition  of  his  wealth  ?  The  son,  bred  in  sloth 
and  idleness,  becomes  a  spendthrift,  a  cully,  a  pro- 
fligate, and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar,  as  his 
father  came  in :  thus  the  former  is  punished  for 
his  own  sins,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  latter. 
The  dunghill,  having  raised  a  huge  mushroom  of 
short  duration,  is  now  spread  to  enrich  other  men*s 
lands.     It  is  indeed  of  worse  consequence,  where 
noble  families  are  gone  to  decay ;   because  their 
titles  and  privileges  outlive  their  estates  :  and  po- 
liticians tell  us,  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
the  public,  than  a  numerous  nobility  without  me- 
rit or  fortune.     But  even 'here  God  has  likewise 
prescribed  some  remedy  in  the  order  of  nature ;  so 
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many  great  families  coming  to  an  end,  by  the 
sloth,  luxury,  and  abandoned  lusts,  which  ener- 
vated their  breed  through  every  succession,  pro- 
ducing gradually  a  more  effeminate  race  wholly 
unfit  for  propagation. 
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I  HAVE  observed  few  obvious  subjects  to  have 
been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so  slightly  handled  as 
this ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difficult,  to  be 
treated  as  it  ought,  nor  yet,  upon  which  there 
seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness 
of  public  or  private  life,  our  wit  or  folly  nave  so 
refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea ;  a 
true  friend,  a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of  go- 
vernment, with  some  others,  require  so  many  in- 
gredients, so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and  so 
much  niceness  in  mix^ing  them,  that  for  some  thou- 
sands of  years  men  have  despaired  of  reducing 
their  schemes  to  perfection  :  but,  in  conversation, 
it  is,  or  might  be  otherwise ;  for  here  we  are  only 
to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errours,  which,  although 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  may  be  in  every  man's 
power,  for  want  of  which  it  remains  as  mere  an 
idea  as  the  other.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  truest  way  to  understand  conversation,  is  to 
know  the  faults  and  errours  to  which  it  is  subject, 
and  from  thence  every  man  to  form  maxims  to 
himself  whereby  it  may  be  regulated,  because  it 
requires  few  taleiits  to  which  most  men  are  not 
born,  or  at  least  may  not  acquire,  Without  any  great 
genius  or  study.     For,  nature  has  left  every  man 
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a  capacity  of  being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shi- 
ning in  company ;  and  there  are  a  hundred  men 
sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who,  by  a  very  few 
faults,  that  they  might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  arc 
not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  my  thoughts  upon  this 
subject  by  mere  indignation,  to  reflect  that  so 
useful  and  innocent  a  pleasure,  so  fitted  for  every 
period  and  condition  of  life,  and  so  much  in  all 
men's  power,  should  be  so  much  neglected  and 
abused. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  necessary  to  note 
those  errours  that  are  obvious,  as  well  as  others 
which  are  seldomer  observed,  since  there  are  few 
so  obvious,  or  acknowledged,  into  which  most 
men,  some  time  or  other,  are  not  apt  to  run. 

For  instance :  nothing  is  more  generally  explo- 
ded than  the  folly  of  talking  too  much ;  yet  I  rarely 
remember  to  have  seen  five  people  together,  where 
some  one  among  them  has  not  been  predominant 
in  that  kind,  to  the  great  constraint  and  disgust 
of  all  the  rest.  But  among  such  as  deal  in  multi- 
tudes of  words,  none  are  comparable  to  the  sober 
deliberate  talker,  who  proceeds  with  much  thought 
and  caution,  makes  his  preface,  branches  out  into 
several  digressions,  finds  a  hint  that  puts  him  in 
mind  of  another  story,  which  he  promises  to  tell 
you  when  this  is  done  ;  comes  back  regularly  to 
his  subject,  cannot  readily  call  to  mind  some  per- 
son's name,  holding  his  head,  complains  of  his 
memory ;  the  whole  company  all  this  while  in 
suspense ;  at  length  says,  it  is  no  matter,  and  so 
goes  on.  And,  to  crown  the  business,  it  perhaps 
proves  at  last  a  story  the  company  has  heard  fifty 
times  before ;  or,  at  best,  some  insipid  adventure 
of  the  relater. 

Another  general  fault  in  conversation,  is  that 
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of  those  who  affect  to  talk  of  themselves :  some, 
without  any  ceremony,  will  run  over  the  history 
of  their  lives  ;  will  relate  the  annals  of  their  dis- 
eases, with  the  several  symptoms  and  circum- 
stances of  them ;  will  enumerate  the  hardships 
and  injustice  they  have  suffered  in  court,  in  par- 
liament, in  love,  or  in  law.  Others,  are  more  dex- 
trous!, and  with  great  art  will  lie  on  the  watch  to 
hook  in  their  own  praise  :  they  will  call  a  witness 
to  remember,  they  always  foretold  what  would 
happen  in  such  a  case,  but  none  would  believe 
them;  they  advised  such  a  man  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  told  him  the  consequences,  just  as  they 
happened;  but  he  would  have  his  own  way. 
Others,  makis  a  vanity  of  telling  their  faults ;  they 
are  the  strangest  men  in  the  world ;  they  cannot 
dissemble  ;  they  own  it  is  a  folly  ;  they  have  lost 
abundance  of  advantages  by  it ;  but  if  you  would 
give  them  the  world,  they  cannot  help  it ;  there 
is  something  in  their  nature  that  abhors  insinceri-*- 
ty  and  constraint ;  with  many  other  insufferable 
topics  of  the  same  altitude. 

Of  such  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to 
himself,  and  ready  to  think  he  is  so  to  others ;  with- 
out once  making  this  easy  and  obvious  reflection, 
that  his  affairs  can  have  no  more  weight  with 
other  men,  than  theirs  have  with  him ;  and  how 
little  that  is,  he  is  sensible  enough. 

Where  company  has  met,  I  often  have  observed 
two  persons  discover,  by  spme  accident,  that  they 
were  bred  together  at  the  same  school  or  univer- 
sity ;  after  which  the  rest  are  condemned  to  si- 
lence, and  to  listen  while  these  two  are  refreshing 
each  other's  memory,  with  the  arch  tricks  and 
passages  of  themselves  and  their  comrades. 

I  know  a  great  officer  of  the  army  who  will  sit 
for  some  time  with  a  supercilious  and  impatient 
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silence,  full  of  anger  and  contempt  for  those  vrh» 
are  talking ;  at  length  of  a  sudden  demand  audi- 
ence, decide  the  matter  in  a  short  dogmatical  way ; 
then  withdraw  within  himself  again,  and  vouch- 
safe to  talk  no  more,  until  his  spirits  circulate 
again  to  the  same  point. 

There  are  some  faults  in  conversation,  which 
none  are  so  subject  to  as  the  men  of  wit,  nor  ever 
so  much  as  when  they  are  with  each  other.    If 
they  have  opened  their  mouths,  without  endea- 
vouring to  say  a  witty  thing,  they  think  it  is  so 
many  words  lost :  it  is  a  torment  to  the  hearers,  as 
much  as  to  themselves,  to  see  them  upon  the  rack 
for  invention,  and  in  perpetual  constraint,  with  so 
little  success.     They  must  do  something  extract 
dinary,  in  order  to  acquit  themselves,  and  answer 
their  character,  else  the  standers-by  may  be  disap- 
pointed, and  be  apt  to  think  them  only  like  the 
rest  of  mortals.    I  have  known  two  men  of  wit  in- 
dustriously brought  together,  in  order  to  enter- 
tain the  company,  where  they  have  made  a  very 
ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their 
own  expense. 

I  know  a  man  of  wit,  who  is  never  easy  but 
where  he  can  be  allowed  to  dictate  and  preside : 
he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or  entertained, 
but  to  display  his  own  talents.  His  business  is  to 
be  good  company,  and  not  good  conversation ;  and 
therefore  he  chooses  to  frequent  those  who  are 
content  to  listen,  and  profess  themselves  his  ad- 
mirers. And  indeed,  the  worst  conversation  I  ever 
remember  to  have  heard  in  my  life,  was  that  at 
Will's  coflFeehouse,  where  the  wits  (as  they  were 
called)  used  formerly  to  assemble ;  that  is  to  say, 
five  or  six^nnen,  who  had  writ  plays,  or  at  least 
prologues,  or  had  share  in  a  miscellany,  came  thi- 
ther, and  entertained  one  another  with  their  trif- 
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ling  composures,  in  so  important  an  air,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  nature,  or 
that  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depended  on  them ;  and 
they  were  usually  attended  with  an  humble  au- 
dience of  young  students  from  the  inns  of  court, 
or  the  universities ;  who,  at  due  distance,  listened 
to  these  oracles,  and  returned  home  with  great 
contempt  for  their  law  and  philosophy,  their  heads 
filled  with  trash  under  the  name  of  politeness, 
criticism,  and  belles  lettres,  * 

By  these  means,  the  poets,  for  many  years  past, 
were  all  overrun  with  pedantry.  For,  as  I  take  it, 
the  word  is  not  properly  used ;  because  pedantry 
is  the  too  frequent  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our 
own  knowledge  in  common  discourse,  and  placing 
too  great  a  value  upon  it ;  by  which  definition, 
men  of  the  court,  or  the  army,  may  be  as  guilty 
of  pedantry,  as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it 
is  the  same  vice  in  women,  when  they  are  over- 
copious  upon  the  subject  of  their  petticoats,  or 
their  fans,  or  their  china.  For  which  reason,  al- 
though it  be  a  piece  of  prudence,  as  well  as  good 
manners,  to  put  men  upon  talking  on  subjects  they 
are  best  versed  in,  yet  that  is  a  liberty  a  wise  man 
could  hardly  take;  because,  beside  the  imputa- 
tion of  pedantry,  it  is  what  he  would  never  imj 
prove  by. 

The  great  town  is  usually  provided  with  some 
player,  mimic,  or  buffoon,  who  has  a  general  re- 
ception at  the  good  tables ;  familiar  and  domestic 
with  persons  of  the  first  quality,  and  usually  sent 
for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  company ;  against 
which  I  have  no  objection.  You  go  there  as  to  a 
farce  or  a  puppetshow ;  your  business  is  only  to 


*  Probably  Addison's  perpetual  presidency  increase^  Swift's 
dislike  to  these  coffee-house  meetings. 
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laugh  in  season,  either  out  of  inclination  or  civi- 
lity, while  this  merry  companion  is  acting  his  part 
It  is  a  business  he  has  undertaken,  and  we  are  to 
suppose  he  is  paid  for  his  day's  work.  I  only 
quarrel,  when  in  select  and  private  meetings, 
where  men  of  wit  and  learning  are  invited  to  pass 
an  evening,  this  jester  should  be  admitted  to  run 
over  his  circle  of  tricks,  and  make  the  whole  com- 
pany unfit  for  any  other  conversation,  beside  the 
indignity  of  confounding  men's  talents  at  so  shame- 
ful a  rate. 

.  Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conversation ;  but, 
as  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  counterfeit  and  adul- 
terate whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  done 
with  this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is  generally 
called  repartee,  or  being  smart ;  just  as  when  an 
expensive  fashion  comes  up,  those  who  are  not 
able  to  reach  it  content  themselves  with  some  pal- 
try imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raillery  to  run  a 
man  down  in  discourse,  to  put  him  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  make  him  ridiculous ;  sometimes  to  ex- 
pose the  defects  of  his  person  or  understanding ; 
on  all  which  occasions,  ne  is  obliged  not  to  be  an- 
gry, to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not  being  able  to 
take  a  jest.  It  is  admirable  to  observe  one  who 
is  dextrous  at  this  art,  singling  out  a  weak  adver- 
sary, getting  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  then  car- 
rying all  before  him.  The  French,  from  whence 
We  borrow  the  word,  have  a  quite  different  idea 
of  the  thing,  and  so  had  we  in  the  politer  age  of 
our  fathers.  Raillery,  was  to  say  something  that 
at  first  appeared  a  reproach  or  reflection,  but,  by 
some  turn  of  wit  unexpected  and  surprising,  end- 
ed always  in  a  compliment,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  person  it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one 
of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say 
a  thing  which  any  of  the  company  can  reasonably 
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\v^ish  we  had  rather  left  unsaid  :  nor  can  there  any 
thing  be  well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which 
people  meet  together,  than  to  part  unsatisfied  with 
each  other  or  themselves. 

There  are  two  faults  in  conversation  which  ap- 
pear very  different,  yet  arise  from  the  same  root, 
^nd  are  equally  blameable ;  I  mean  an  impatience 
to  interrupt  others  ;  and  the  uneasiness  of  being 
interrupted  ourselves.  The  two  chief  ends  of  con- 
versation are  to  entertain  and  improve  those  we 
are  among,  or  to  receive  those  benefits  ourselves ; 
which  whoever  will  consider,  cannot  easily  run  in- 
to either  of  those  two  errors  ;  because  when  any 
man  speaks  in  company,  it  is  to  be  supposed  he 
does  it  for  his  hearers'  sake,  and  not  his  own ;  so 
that  common  discretion  will  teach  us  not  to  force 
their  attention,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  lend  it ; 
nor,  on  the  other  side,  to  interrupt  him  who  is  in 
possession,  because  that  is  in  the  grossest  manner 
to  give  the  preference  to  our  own  good  sense. 

There  are  some  people,  whose  good  manners 
will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt  you ;  but  what  is 
almost  as  bad,  will  discover  abundance  of  impa- 
tience, and  lie  upon  the  watch  until  you  have  done, 
because  they  have  started  something  in  their  own 
thoughts,  which  they  long  to  be  delivered  of. 
Mean  time,  they  are  so  far  from  regarding  what 
passes,  that  their  imaginations  are  wholly  turned 
upon  what  they  have  in  reserve,  for  fear  it  should 
slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and  thus  they  confine 
their  invention,  which  might  otherwise  range  over 
a  hundred  things  full  as  good,  and  that  might  be 
much  more  naturally  introduced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rude  familiarity,  which  some 
people,  by  practising  among  their  intimates,  have 
introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and 
would  have  it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  or  hu- 
mour ;  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our  nor- 
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thern  climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum  and  po- 
liteness we  have,  are  purely  forced  by  art,  and  are 
so  ready  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  This,  among  the 
Romans,  was  the  raillery  of  slaves,  of  which  we 
have  many  instances  in  Plautus.  It  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  among  us  by  Cromwell,*  who,  by 
preferring  the  scum  o^  the  people,  made  it  a  court- 
entertainment,  of  which  I  have  heard  many  parti- 
culars ;  and  considering  all  things  were  turned  up- 
side down,  it  was  reasonable  and  judicious :  al- 
though it  was  a  piece  of  policy  found  out  to  ridi- 
cule a  point  of  honour  in  the  other  extreme,  when 
the  smallest  word  misplaced  among  gentlemen 
ended  in  a  duel. 

There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a  story, 
and  provided  with  a  plentiful  stock  of  them,  which 
they  can  draw  out  upon  occasion  in  all  companies; 
and,  considering  how  low  conversation  runs  now 
among  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a  contemptible  ta- 
lent ;  however,  it  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable 
defects,  frequent  repetition,  and  being  soon 'ex- 
hausted ;  so  that  whoever  values  this  gift  in  him- 
self, has  need  of  a  good  memory,  and  ought  fre- 
quently to  shift  his  company,  that  he  may  not  dis- 
cover the  weakness  of  his  fund ;  for  those  who  are 
thus  endowed,  have  seldom  any  other  revenue, 
but  live  upon  the  main  stock. 

Great  speakers  in  public  are  seldom  agreeable 
in  private  conversation,  whether  their  faculty  be 
natural,  or  acquired  by  practice,  and  often  ventu- 


*  Cromwell's  taste  for  bufiR)onery  is  well  known.  Captain 
Hodgson  describes  him  as  greatly  diverted  with  the  predicament 
of  a  soldier,  whose  head  stuck  fast  in  a  butter-chum  as  he  at- 
tempted to  drink  the  cream ;  and  adds,  *'  Oliver  loved  an  innocent 
iest."— Hodgson's  Mpmoirs,  p.  131. 
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ring.  Natural  elocution,  although  it  may  seem  a 
paradox,  usually  springs  from  a  barrenness  of  in- 
vention, and  of  words;  by  which  men  who  have 
only  one  stock  of  notions  upon  every  subject,  and 
one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  they  swim 
upon  the  superficies,  and  offer  themselves  on  every 
occasion ;  therefore,  men  of  much  learning,  and 
who  know  the  compass  of  a  language,  are  gene- 
rally the  worst  talkers  on  a  sudden,  until  much 
practice  has  inured  and  emboldened  them ;  be- 
cause they  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  matter, 
variety  of  notions,  and  of  words,  which  they  can- 
not readily  choose,  but  are  perplexed  and  entang- 
led by  too  great  a  choice ;  which  is  no  disadvan- 
tage in  private  conversation ;  where,  on  the  other 
side,  the  talent  of  haranguing  is,  of  all  others, 
most  insupportable. 

.  Nothing  has  spoiled  men  more  for  conversa- 
tion, than  the  character  of  being  wits ;  to  support 
which,  they  never  fail  of  encouraging  a  number 
of  followers  and  admirers,  who  hst  themselves  in 
their  service,  wherein  they  find  their  accounts  on 
both  sides  by  pleasing  their  mutual  vanity.  This 
has  given  the  former  such  an  air  of  superiority, 
and  made  the  latter  so  pragmatical,  that  neither 
of  them  are  well  to  be  endured,  I  say  nothing 
here  of  the  itch  of  dispute  and  contradiction,  tell- 
ing of  lies,  or  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  the 
disease  called  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  so 
that  they  are  never  present  in  mind  at  what  passes 
in  discourse ;  for  whoever  labours  under  any  of 
these  possessions,  is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a 
madman  in  Bedlam. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  errors  in 
conversation  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice  or 
memory,  except  some  that  are  merely  personal, 
and  others  too  gross  to  need  exploding ;  such  a9 
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lewd  or  profane  talk ;  but  I  pretend  only  to  treat 
the  errors  of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the 
several  subjects  of  discourse,  which  would  be  in- 
finite    Thus  we  see  how  human  nature  is  most 
debased,  by  the  abuse  of  that  faculty  which  is 
held  the  great  distinction  between  men  and  brutes: 
and  how  little  advantage  we  make  of  that,  which 
might  be  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting,  and  the 
most  innocent,  as  well  as  useful  pleasure  of  life  : 
in  default  of  which,  we  are  forced  to  take  up  with 
those  poor  amusements  of  dress  and  visiting,  or 
the  more  pernicious  ones  of  play,  drink,  and  vi- 
cious amours ;  whereby  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
both  sexes  are  intirely  corrupted  both  in  body 
and  mind,  and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honour, 
friendship,  generosity ;  which,  under  the  name  of 
fopperies,  have  been  for  some  time  laughed  out  of 
doors. 

This  degeneracy  of  conversation,  with  the  per- 
nicious consequences  thereof  upon  our  humours 
and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other 
causes,  to  the  custom  arisen,  for  some  time  past, 
of  excluding  women  from  any  i^hare  in  our  socie- 
ty, farther  than  in  parties  at  play,  or  dancing,  or 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  amour.  I  take  the  highest 
period  of  politeness  in  England  (and  it  is  of  the 
same  date  m  France)  to  have  been  the  peaceable 
part  of  king  Charles  the  first's  reign ;  and  from 
what  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from  the 
accounts  I  have  formerly  met  with  from  some  who 
lived  in  that  court,  the  methods  then  used  for  rais- 
ing and  cultivating  conversation  were  altogether 
different  from  ours ;  several  ladies,  whom  we  find 
celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies 
at  their  houses,  where  persons  of  the  best  under- 
standing, and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass  the  even* 
ings  in  discoursing  upon  whatever  agreeable  sub- 
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jects  were  occasionally  started;  and  although  we 
are  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  platonick  notions 
they  had,  or  personated,  in  love  and  friendship,  I 
conceive  their  refinements  were  grounded  upon 
reason,  and  that  a  little  grain  of  the  romahce  is  no 
ill  ingredient  to  preserve  and  exalt  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  without  which  it  is  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  every  thing  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and 
low.  If  there  M'ere  no  other  use  in  the  conversa 
tion  of  ladies,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  would  lay  a 
restraint  upon  those  odious  topics  of  immodesty 
and  indecencies,  into  which  the  rudeness  of  our 
northern  genius  is  so  apt  to  falL  And,  therefore, 
it  is  observable  in  those  sprightly  gentlemen  about 
the  town,  who  are  so  very  dextrous  at  entertain- 
ing a  vizard  mask  in  the  park  or  the  playhouse, 
that,  in  the  company  of  ladies  of  virtue  and  honour, 
they  are  silent  and  disconcerted,  and  out  of  their 
element. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  they  suffici- 
ently acquit  themselves,  and  entertain  their  com- 
pany, with  relating  facts  of  no  consequence,  nor 
at  all  out  of  the  road  of  such  common  incidents  as 
happen  every  day ;  and  this  I  have  observed  more 
frequently  among  the  Scots  than  any  other  nation, 
who  are  very  careful  not  to  omit  the  minutest  cir- 
cumstances of  time  or  place,  *  which  kind  of  dis- 
course, if  it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  un- 
couth terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent  and 
gesture,  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  hardly 
tolerable.  It  is  not  a  fault  in  company  to  talk 
much ;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one ; 


*  Persons  of  this  country  are  at  present  prone  to  entertain  com- 
pany  rather  by  the  display  of  their  argumentative,  than  of  their 
a  arrative  powers. 
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for,  if  the  majority  of  those  who  are  got  together 
be  naturally  silent  or  cautious,  the  conversation 
will  flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among 
them,  who  can  start  new  subjects,  provided  he 
does  not  dwell  upon  them,  that  leave  room  for 
answers  and  replies. 


(    589    ) 
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POETRY  IN  IRELAND. 

"  Sic  honor  et  nomen  divmis  vattibits  atque 

Carminibus  vaiit.''  *  — — 
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jAs  I  have  always  professed  a  friendship  for  you, 
and  have  therefore  been  more  inquisitive  into  your 
conduct  and  studies  than  is  usually  agreeable  to 
young  men ;  so  I  must  own  I  am  not  a  little  plea- 
sed to  find,  by  your  last  account,  that  you  have 
entirely  bejit  your  thoughts  to  English  poetry,  with 
design  to  make  it  your  profession  and  business^ 
Two  reasons  incline  me  to  encourage  you  in  this 
study ;  one,  the  narrowness  of  your  present  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  other,  the  great  use  of  poetry  to 
mankind  and  society,  and  in  every  employment 
of  life.  Upon  these  views,  I  cannot  but  commend 
your  wise  resolution  to  withdraw  so  early  from 
other  unprofitable  and  severe  studies,  and  betake 
yourself  to  that,  which,  if  you  have  good  luck, 
will  advance  your  fortune,  and  make  you  an  orna- 
ment to  your  friends  and  your  country.     It  may 


-  * 

*  So  verse  became  divioe,  and  poete^ained  applause.  , 

Frakcis. 
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be  your  justification,  and  farther  encouragement, 
to  consider,  that  history,  ancient  or  modern,  can- 
not furnish  you  an  instance  of  one  person,  eminent 
in  any  station,  who  was  not  in  some  measure  ver- 
sed in  poetry,  or  at  least  a  well-wisher  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  it ;  neither  would  I  dejspair  to  prove,  if 
legally  called  thereto,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
good  soldier^  diving,  or  lawyer,  or  even  so  much 
as  an  eminent  bellmaUi  or  balladsinger,  without 
some  taste  of  poetry,  and  a  competent  skill  in  ver- 
sification :  but  I  say  the  >less  of  this,  because  the 
renowned  sir  P.  Sidney  has  exhausted  the  subject 
before  me,  in  his  defence  of  poesie,  on  which  I 
shall  make  no  other  remark  but  this,  that  he  ar- 
gues there  as  if  he  really  believed  himself. 

For  my  own  part,  having  never  made  one  verse 
since  I  was  at  school,  where  I  suffered  too  much 
for  my  blunders  in  poetry  to  have  any  love  to  it 
ever  since,  I  am  not  able,  from  any  experience  of 
my  own,  to  give  you  those  instructions  you  desire  j 
neither  will  I  declare  (for  J  love  to  conceal  my 
passions)  How  much  I  lament  my  neglect  of  poetry 
in  those  periods  of  my  life  which  were  properest 
for  improvements  in  that  ornamental  part  of  learn- 
ing; besides,  my  age  and  infirmities  might  well 
excuse  me  to  you,  as  being  unqualified  to  be  your 
writing  master,  with  spectacles  on,  and  a  shaking 
hand.  However,  that  I  may  not  be  altogether 
wanting  to  you  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance 
to  your  credit  and  happiness,  I  shall  here  give  you 
some  scattered  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  such  as 
I  have  gathered  by  reading  and  observation. 

There  is  a  certain  little  instrument,  the  first  of 
those  in  use  with  scholars,  and  the  meanest^  con- 
sideringthe  materials  of  it,  whether  it  be  a  joint 
of  wheaten  straw  (the  old  Arcadian  pipe)  or  just 
three  inches  of  slender  wire,  or  a  stripped  feather^ 
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f)r  a  corking  pin.  Farthermore,  this  same  diminu- 
tive tool,  for  the  posture  of  it,  usually  reclines  its 
head  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  sustains  the 
foremost  finger  upon  its  breast,  and  is  itself  sup* 
ported  by  the  second.  This  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  a  fescue ;  I  shall  here  therefore 
condescend  to  be  this  little  elementary  guide,  and 
point  but  some  particulars,  which  may  be  of  use 
to  you  in  your  hornbook  of  poetry. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  yet  convinced,  that 
it  is  at  all  necessary  for  a  modern  poet  to  believe 
in  God,  or  have  any  serious  sense  of  religion;  and 
in  this  article  you  must  give  me  leave  to  suspect 
your  capacity :  because,  religion  being  what  your 
mother  taught  you,  you  will  hardly  find  it  possi- 
ble, at  least  not  easy,  all  at  once  to  get  over  those 
early  prejudices,  so  far  as  to  think  it  better  to  be 
a  great  wit  than  a  good  christian,  though  hereiu 
the  general  practice  is  against  you ;  so  that  if, 
upon  inquiry,  you  find  in  yourself  any  such  soft- 
nesses, owing  to  the  nature  of  your  education,  my 
advice  is,  that  you  forthwith  lay  down  your  pen, 
as  having  no  farther  business  with  it  in  the  way  of 
poetry  ;  unless  you  will  be  content  to  pass  for  an 
insipid,  or  will  submit  to  be  hooted  at  by  your  fra- 
ternity, or  can  disguise  your  religion,  as  well-bred 
men  do  their  learning,  in  complaisance  to  com- 
panv. 

For,  poetry,  as  it  has  been  managed  for  some 
years  past,  by  such  as  make  a  business  of  it  (and 
of  such  only  I  speak  here,  for  I  do  not  call  him  a 
poet  that  writes  for  his  diversion,  any  more  than 
that  gentleman  a  fiddler  who  amuses  himself  with 
a  violin)  1  say,  our  poetry  of  late  has  been  altoge- 
ther disengaged  from  the  narrow  notions  of  virtue 
and  piety,  because  it  has  been  found,  by  experi- 
ence of  Qur  professors,  that  the  smallest  quantity 
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of  religion,  like  a  single  drop  of  malt  liqu6r  in 
claret,  will  muddy  and  discompose  the  brightest 
poetial  genius. 

Religion  supposes  heaven  and  hell,  the  word  of 
God, .  and  sacraments,  and  twenty  other  circum- 
stances, which,  taken  seriously,  are  a  wonderful 
check  to  wit  and  humour,  and  such  as  a  true  pott 
cannot  possibly  give  into,  with  a  saving  to  his 
poetical  licence  ;  but  yet  it  is  necessary  for  him, 
that  others  should  believe  those  things  seriously, 
that  his  wit  may  be  exercised  on  tneir  wisdom 
for  so  doing ;  for  though  a  wit  need  not  have  re- 
ligion,/eligion  is  necessary  to  a  wit,  as  an  instru- 
ment is  to  the  hand  that  plays  upon  it ;  and  for 
thisi  the  moderns  plead  the  example  of  their  great 
idol  Lucretius,  who  had  not  been  by  half  so  emi- 
Bent  a  poet  (as  he  truly  was)  but  that  he  stood 
tiptoe  on  religion,  Religio  pedibus  subjecta,  and,  by 
that  rising  ground,  had  the  advantage  of  all  the 
poets  of  his  own  or  following  times,  who  were  not 
mounted  on  the  same  pedestal. 

Besides,  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  Pe- 
tronius,  another  of  their  favourites,  speaking  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  poet,  insists  chiefly 
on  the  liber  spiritus ;  by  which  I  have  been  ig- 
norant enough  heretofore  to  suppose  he  meant,  a 
good  invention,  or  great  compass  of  thought,  or  a 
sprightly  imagination  :  but  I  have  learned  a  bet- 
ter construction,  from  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
the  moderns ;  and,  taking  it  literally  for  a  free 
spirit,  i.  e.  a  spirit,  or  mind,  free  or  disengaged 
from  all  prejudices  concerning  God,  religion,  and 
another  world,  it  is  to  me  a  plain  account  why  our 
present  set  of  poets  are,  and  hold  themselves 
obliged  to  be,  freethinkers. 

But,  although  I  cannot  recommend  religion  up- 
on the  practice  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  En- 
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glish  poets,  yet  I  can  justly  advise  you,  from  theif 
example,  to  be  conversant  in  the  scriptures,  and, 
if  possible,  to  make  yourself  entirely  master  of 
them  ;  in  which,  however,  I  intend  nothing  less 
than  imposing  upon  you  a  task  of  piety.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  desire  you  to  believe  them,  or  lay 
any  great  stress  upon  their  authority ;  in  that  you 
may  do  as  you  think  fit ;  but  to  read  them  as  a 
piece  of  necessary  furniture  for  a  wit  and  a  poet ; 
which  is  a  very  different  view  from  that  of  a  chris- 
tian. For  I  have  made  it  my  observation,  that  the 
greatest  wits  have  been  the  best  textuaries  :  our 
modern  poets  are,  all  to  a  man,  almost  as  well  read 
in  the  scriptures  as  some  of  our  divines,  and  often 
abound  more  with  the  phrase.  They  have  read 
them  historically,  critically,  musically,  comically, 
poetically,  and  every  other  way  except  religious- 
ly, and  have  found  their  account  in  doing  so.  For 
the  scriptures  are  undoubtedly  a  fund  of  wit,  and 
a  stibject  for  wit.  You  may,  according  to  the  mo- 
dern practice,  be  witty  upon  them,  or  out  of  them  : 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  but  for  them,  I  know  not 
what  our  playwrights  would  do  for  images,  allu- 
sions, similitudes,  examples,  or  even  language  it- 
self. Shut  up  the  sacred  books,  and  I  would  be 
bound  our  wit  would  run  down  like  an  alarum,  or 
fall  as  the  stocks  did,  and  ruin  half  the  poets  in 
these  kingdoms.  And  if  that  were  the  case,  how 
would  most  of  that  tribe  (all,  I  think,  but  the  im- 
mortal Addison,  who  made  a  better  use  of  his  bi- 
ble, and  a  few  more)  who  dealt  so  freely  in  that 
fund,_  rejoice  that  they  had  drawn  out  in  time, 
and  left  the  present  generation  of  poets  to  be  the 
bubbles.. 

But  here  I  must  enter  one  caution,  and  desire 
you  to  take  notice,  that  iu  this  advice  of  reading 
the  scriptures^  I  had  not  the  least  thought  con- 
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cerning  your  qualification  that  way  for  poetical 
Orders ;  which  I  mention,  because  I  find  a  notiou 
of  that  kind  advanced  by  one  of  our  Enghsh 
poets ;  and  is,  I  suppose,  maintained  by  the  rest- 
He  says  to  Spencer,  in  a  pretended  vision, 

« With  hands  laid  on,  ordain  me  lit 

"  For  the  great  cure  and  ministry  of  wit." 

Which  passage  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  notable  allu- 
sion to  the  scriptures  ;  and  making  but  reasonable 
allowances  for  the  small  circumstance  of  profane- 
ness,  bordering  close  upon  blasphemy,  is  inimita- 
bly fine ;  beside  some  useful  discoveries  made  in 
it,  as,  that  there  are  bishops  in  poetry,  that  these 
bishops  must  ordain  young  poets,  and  with  laying 
on  hands ;  and  that  poetry  is  a  cure  of  souls  ;  and, 
consequently  speaking,  those  who  have  such  cures 
ought  to  be  poets,  and  too  often  are  so :  and  in- 
deed, as  of  old,  poets  and  priests  were  one  and  the 
same  function,  the  alliance  of  those  ministerial  of- 
fices is  to  this  day  happily  maintained  in  the  same 
persons ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  only  justifiable 
reason  for  that  appellation  which  they  so  much 
aflfect,  I  mean  the  modest  title  of  divine  poets. 
However,  having  never  been  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  ordaining  to  the  priesthood  of  poetry,  I 
own  I  have  no  notion  of  the  thing,  and  shall  say 
the  less  of  it  here. 

The  scriptures  then  being  generally  both  the 
fountain  and  subject  of  modern  wit,  I  could  do  no 
less  than  give  them  the  preference  in  your  read- 
ing. After  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them, 
I  would  advise  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  hu- 
man literature,  which  yet  I  say  more  in  compli- 
ance with  vulgar  opinions,  than  according  to  my 
own  sentiments. 
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For,  iadepd^  nothing  has  surprised  me  more,  than 
to.  sep  the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  to  this  matter 
of  human  ieiming,  who  have  generally  thought 
it  is  necisss^ry  to  be  a  good  scholar  in  order  to  be 
^  good  poiet ;  th?tn  which  nothing  is  falser  in  f^^ct, 
or  more  contrary  to  practice  and  experience.  Nei- 
ther will  I  dispute  the  m^^^tter  if  any  man  will  un- 
dertake to  show  m-e  one  professed  poet  now  in  be- 
ing, who  is  any  thing  of  what  may  be  justly  cal- 
led a  schola^r ;  or  h  the  worse  pofet  for  that,  but 
perhaps  th,e  better,  for  being  so  little  encumbered 
with  tjie  pedantry  of  learning  :  it  is  true,  the  con- 
trary was  tbje  opinion  of  our  forefathers,  which  we 
of  this  age  have  devotion  enough  to  receive  from 
them  on  their  own  terms,  and  unexamiiied,  but 
not  sense  enough  to  perceive  it  was  a  gross  mis- 
take in  them*     So  Horace  has  told  us : 

*'  Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons, 
"  R^iri  tibi  Socraticse  poterunt  ostendere  th&rtas/'  * 
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But,  to  see  the  different  casts  of  men's  heads, 
some,  not  inferior  to  that  poet  in  understanding, 
(if  you  will  take  their  own  word  for  it)  do  see  no 
consequence  in  this  rule,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
declare  themselves  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Do  not 
many  men  write  well  in  common  account,  who 
have  nothing  of  that  principle?  Many  are  too 
wise  to  be  poets,  and  others  too  much  poets  to  be 
wise.  Must  a  man,  forsooth,  be  no  less  than  a 
philosopher  to  be  a  poet,  when  it  is  plain  that  some 
#f  the  greatest  idiots  of  the  age  are  our  prettiest 


t  Good  sense,  that  fountain  of  the  Muse's  art. 
Let  the  strong  page  of  Socrates  impart. 
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performers  that  way  ?  And  for  this,  I  appeal  to 
the  judgment  and  observation  of  mankind*  Sir 
Ph.  Sidney's  notable  remark  upon  this  nation,  may 
not  be  improper  to  mention  here.  He  says,  "  In 
our  neighbour  country ,  Ireland,  where  true  learn- 
ing goes  very  bare,  yet  are  their  poets  held  in  de- 
vout reverence ;"  which  shows,  that  learning  is 
no  way  necessary  either  to  the  making  of  a  poel^ 
or  judging  of  him.  And  farther,  to  see  the  fate 
of  things,  notwithstanding  our  learning  here  is  as 
bare  as  ever,  yet  are  our  poets  not  held,  as  former- 
ly, in  devout  reverence :  but  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
contemptible  race  of  mortals  now  in  this  king- 
dom, which  is  no  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  la-^ 
men  ted. 

Some  of  the  old  philosophers  were  poets,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  forementioned  author,  Socrates  and 
Plato  were :  which,  however,  is  what  I  did  not 
know  before ;  but  that  does  not  say  that  all  poets 
are,  or  that  any  need  be,  philosophers,  otherwise 
than  as  those  are  so  called  who  are  a  little  out  at 
the  elbows.  In  which  sense  the  great  Shakespeare 
might  hav6  been  a  philosopher ;  but  was  no  scho- 
lar, yet  was  an  excellent  poet.  Neither  do  I  think 
a  late  most  judicious  critic  so  much  mistaken,  as 
others  do,  in  advancing  this  opinion,  that  "  Shake* 
speare.had  been  a  worse  poet,  had  he  been  a  bet- 
ter scholar  :"  and  Sir  W.  Davenant  is  another  in- 
stance in  the  same  kind.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  Plato  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  poets ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  poets  have  been 
always  at  enmity  with  his  profession;  and  have 
rejected  all  learning  and  philosophy,  for  the  sake 
of  that  one  philosopher.  As  I  take  the  matter, 
neither  philosophy,  nor  any  part  of  learning,  'is 
more  necessary  to  poetry  (which,  if  you  will  be- 
lie\'e  the  same  author,  is  "  the  sum  of  all  learn- 
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ing")  than  to  know  the  theory  of  light,,  and  the 
several  proportions  and  diversifications  of  it  in 
particular  colours,  is  to  a  good  painter. 

Whereas,  therefore,  a  certain  author,  called  Pe- 
tronius  Arbitier,  going  upon  the  same  mistake,,  has 
confidently  declared,  that  one  ingredient  of  a  good 
poet,  is  "  mens  ingenti  liter  arum  Jiumine  inun^ 
data ;"  I  do  on  the  contrary  declare,  that  this  his 
assertion  (to  speak  of  it  in  the  softest  terms)  is  no 
better  than  an  invidious  and  unhandsome  reflec- 
tion on  all  the  gentlemen  poets  of  these  times  :  for 
with  his  good  leave,  much  less  than  a  flood,  or  in- 
undation, will  serve  the  turn ;  and,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  some  of  our  greatest  wits  in  your  poe- 
tical way,  have  not  as  much  real  learning  as  would 
cover  a  sixpence  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason ;  nor  do 
I  think  the  worse  of  them  ;  for,  to  speak  my  pri- 
vate opinion,  I  am  for  every  man's  working  upon 
his  own  materials,  and  producing  only  what  he  can 
find  within  himself,  which  is  commonly  a  better 
stock  than  the  owner  knows  it  to  be.  I  think 
flowers  of  wit  ought  to  spring,  as  those  in  a  gar- 
den do,  frotn  their  own  root  and  stem,  without 
foreign  assistance.  I  would  have  a  man's  wit 
rather  like  a  fountain,  that  feeds  itself  invisibly, 
than  a  river,  that  is  supplied  by  several  streams 
from  abroad. 

Or,  if  it  be  necessary,  as  the  case  is  with  some 
barren  wits,  to  take  in  the  thoughts  of  others  in 
order  to  draw  forth  their  own,  as  dry  pumps  will 
not  play  till  water  is  thrown  into  them  ;  in  that 
necessity,  I  would  recommend  some  of  the  approv- 
ed standard  authors  of  antiquity  for  your  perusal, 
as  a  poet  and  a  wit ;  because,  maggots  being  what 
you  look  for,  as  monkeys  do  for  vermin  in  their 
keepers'  heads,  you  will  find  they  abound  in  good 
old  authors,  as  in  rich  old  cheese,  not  in  the  new ; 
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and  for  that  reason  you  must  have  the  classick^^ 
especially  the  most  wormf-eaten  of  them,  often  in 
your  h^nds. 

But  with  this  caution,  that  you  are  not  to  use 
those  ancients  as  unlucky  lads  do  their  old  fathers, 
and  make  no  conscience  of  picking  their  pockets 
and  pillaging  them.  Your  business  is  not  to  steal 
from  them,  but  to  improve  upon  thefn,  and  make 
their  sentiments  your  own ;  which  is  an  effect  of 
great  judgment ;  and,  though  difficult,  yet  very 
possible,  without  the  scurvy  imputatioii  of  filch- 
ing ;  for  I  humbly  conceive,  though  I  light  my 
candle  at  my  neighbour's  fire,  that  does  not  alter 
the  property, , or  make  the  wick,  the  wax,  or  the 
flame,  or  the  whole  candle,  less  my  own. 

Possibly  you  may  think  it  a  very  severe  task,  to 
arrive  at  a  competent  knowledge  of  so  many  of 
the  ancients  as  excel  in  their  way ;  and  indeed  it 
would  be  really  so,  but  for  the  short  and  easy  me- 
thod lately  found  out  of  abstracts,  abridgments, 
summaries,  &c.  which  are  admirable  expedients 
for  being  very  learned  with  little  or  no  reading ; 
and  have  the  same  use  with  burning-glasses,  to 
collect  the  diffused  rays  of  wit  and  learning  in 
authors,  and  make  them  point  with  warmth  and 
quickness  upon  the  reader's  imagination.  And  to 
this  is  nearly  related  that  other  modern  device  of 
consulting  indexes,  which  is  to  read  books  hebrai- 
cally,  and  begin  where  others  usually  end.  And 
this  is  a  compendious  way  of  coming  to  an  acquain- 
tance with  authors ;  for  authors  are  to  be  used 
like  lobsters,  you  must  look  for  the  best  meat  in 
the  tails,  and  lay  the  bodies  back  again  in  the  dish. 
Your  cunningest'thieves  (and  what  else  are  readers, 
who  only  read  to  borrow,  i.  e.  to  steal)  use  to  cut 
off  the  portmanteau  from  behind,,  without  staying 
to  dive  into  the  pockets  of  the  owner.     Lastly, 
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you  are  taught  thus  much  in  the  very  elements  of 
philosophy ;  for  one  of  the  finest  rules  in  logic  is, 
Finis  est  primus  in  intentione. 

The  learned  world  is  therefore  most  highly  in- 
debted to  a  late  painful  and  judicious  editor  of  the 
classicks,  who  has  laboured  in  that  new  way  with 
exceeding  felicity.  Every  author,  by  his  manage- 
ment, sweats  under  himself,  being  overloaded  with 
his  own  index,  and  carries,  like  a  north-country 
pedlar,  all  his  substance  and  furniture  upon  his 
back,  and  with  as  great  variety  of  trifles.  To  him 
let  all  young  students  make  their  compliments  for 
so  much  time  and  pains  saved  in  the  pursuit  of 
useful  knowledge ;  for  whoever  shortens  a  road, 
is  a  benefactor  to  the  public,  and  to  every  parti- 
cular person  who  has  occasion  to  travel  that 
way. 

But  to  proceed.  I  have  lamented  nothing  more 
in  my  time,  than  the  disuse  of  some  ingenious  little 
plays,  in  fashion  with  young  folks  when  I  was  a 
hoy,  and  to  which  the  great  facility  of  that  age, 
above  ours,  in  composing,  was  certainly  owing ; 
and  if  any  thing  has  brought  a  damp  upon  the 
versification  of  these  times,  we  have  no  farther 
than  this  to  go  for  the  cause  of  it.  Now,  could 
these  sports  be  happily  revived,  I  am  of  opinion 
your  wisest  course  would  be  to  apply  your  thoughts 
to  them,  and  never  fail  to  make  a  party  when  you 
can,  in  those  profitable  diversions.  For  example, 
crambo  is  of  extraordinary  use  to  good  rhyming, 
and  rhyming  is  what  I  have  ever  accounted  the 
very  essential  of  a  good  poet :  and  in  that  notion 
I  am  not  singular ;  for  the  aforesaid  sir  P.  Sidney 
has  declared,  "  That  the  chief  life  of  modern  ver- 
sifying consists  in  the  like  sounding  of  words, 
which  we  call  rhyme;"  which  is  an  authority, 
cither  without  exception,   or  above  any  reply. 
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Wherefore,  you  are  ever  to  try  a  good  poem  as 
you  would  sound  a  pipkin;  and  if  it  rings  well 
upon  the  knuckle,  be  sure  there  is  no  flaw  in  it. 
Verse  without  rhyme,  is  a  body  without  a  soul 
(for  the  "  chief  life  consisteth  in  the  rhyme"),  or 
a  bell  without  a  clapper ;  which,  in  strictness,  is 
no  bell,  as  being  neither  of  use  nor  delight.  And 
the  same  ever  honoured  knight,  with  so  musical 
an  ear,  had  that  veneration  for  the  tuneableness 
and  chiming  of  verse,  that  he  speaks  of  a  poet  as 
one  that  has  "  the  reverend  title  of  a  rhymer," 
Our  celebrated  Milton  has  done  these  nations 
great  prejudice  m  this  particular,  having  spoiled 
as  many  reverend  rhymers,  by  his  example,  as  be 
has  made  real  poets. 

For  which  reason,  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  that 
a  very  ingenious  youth  of  this  town  is  now  upon 
the  useful  design  (for  which  he  is  never  enough 
to  be  commended)  of  bestowing  rhyme  upon  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  which  will  make  the  poem,  in 
that  only  defective,  more  heroic  and  sonorous 
than  it  hitherto  has  been.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
success  in  the  performance ;.  and,  as  it  is  a  work 
in  which  a  young  man  could  not  be  more  happily 
employed,  or  appear  in  with  greater  advantage  to 
his  character,  so  I  am  concerned  that  it  did  not 
fall  out  to  be  your  province. 

With  much  the  same  view,  I  would  recommend 
to  you  the  witty  play  of  pictures,  and  mottoes, 
which  will  furnish  your  imagination  with  great 
store  of  images  and  suitable  devices.  We  of 
these  kingdoms  have  found  our  account  in  this 
diversion,  as  little  as  we  consider  or  acknowledge 
it ;  for  to  this  we  owe  our  eminent  felicity  in  po- 
sies of  rings,  mottoes  of  snuff-boxes,  the  humours 
of  signposts  with  their  elegant  inscriptions,  &c.  in 
vrhich  kind  of  productions  not  any  nation  in  the 
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World,  1H>  not  the  Dutch  themselves,  will  presume 
to  rival  us. 

For  much  the  same  reason  it  may  be  proper 
Jfor  you  to  have  some  Insight  into  the  play  called^ 
What  is  it  like  ?  as  of  gre^t  use  in  common  prac- 
tice,; to  quicken  slow  capacities,  and  improve  the 
quickest:  but  the  chief  end  of  it  is,  to  supply  the 
iancy  with  varieties  of  similies  for  all  subjects. 
It  will  teach  you  to  bring  things  to  a  likeness, 
which  have  not  the  least  imaginable  conformity 
in  nature,  which  is  properly  creation,  and  the  very 
business  of  a  poet,  as  his  name  implies :  and  let 
jne  tell  you,  a  good  poet  can  no  more  be  without 
^  stock  of  similies  by  him,  than  a  shoemaker  with- 
out his  lasts.  He  should  have  them  sized,  and 
rangedj  and  hung  up  in  order  in  his  shop,  ready 
for  all  customers,  and  shaped  to  the  feet  of  all 
sorts  of  verse :  and  here  I  could  more  fully  (and 
I  long  to  do  it)  insist  upon  the  wonderful  harmo- 
ny and  resemblance  between  a  poet  and  a  shoe- 
maker, in  many  circumstances  common  to  both ; 
such  as  the  blading  of  their  temples,  the  stuff 
they  work  upon,  and  the  paring-knife  they  u$e, 
&c,  but  that  I  would  not  digress,  nor  seem  .to  trifle 
an  so  serious  a  matter.        '  '     , 

Now  I  say,  if  you  apply  yourself  to  these  di- 
minutive sports  (not  to  mention  others  of  ^equal 
ingenuity,  such  as  draw  gloves,  cross  purposes, 
questions  and  commands,  and  the  rest)  it  is  not 
to  be  conceived  what  benefit  (of  nature)  ypu  will 
find  by  them,  and  how  they  will  open  the  body  of 
your  invention.  To  these  devote  your  spare  hours, 
or  rather  spare  all  your  hours  to  them,  and  then 
you  will  act  as  becomes  a  wise  man,  and  make 
even  diversions  an  improvement;  like  the  ini- 
mitable management  of  the  bee,  which  do«s  the 
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vhole  busine&B  of  life  at  once,  a&d  at  the  ftamt 
time  both  feeds,  and  works,  and  diverts  itself. 

Your  own  prudence  will,  I  doubt  not,  direct 
you  to  take  a  place  every  evening  among  the  inge- 
nious, in  the  corner'of  a  certain  coffee-house  in 
this  town,  where  you  will  receive  a  turn  equally 
right  as  to  wit,  tehgion,  and  politicks ;  as  likewise 
to  be  as  frequent  at  the  play-house  as  you  can  af- 
ford, without'  selling  your  books;  For,  in  pur 
chaste  theatre,  even  Cato  himself  might  sit  to  the 
falling  of  the  curtain:  besides,  you  will  some- 
times meet  with  tolerable  conversation  among 
the  players :  they  ar^  such  a  kind  of  men  a^  may 
pasS)  upon  the  same  sort  of  capacities,  for  wits  off 
the  stage,  as  they  do  for  fine  gentlemen  upon  it 
Besides,  that  I  have  knowti  a  factor  deal  in  as 
good  ware,  and  sell  as  cheap,  as  the  merchant 
himself  th^t  employs  him. 

Add  to  this  the  expediency  of  fumiishing  out 
your  shelves  with  a  cnoice  collection  of  modem 
miscellanies,  in  the  gayest  edition ;  and  of  read- 
ing all  sorts  of  plays,  especially  the  new,  and 
above  all,  those  of  oui*  own  growth,  printed  by 
subscription ;  in  which  article  of  Irish  manufac- 
ture, I  readily  agree  to  the  late  proposal,  and  am 
altogether  for  "  rejecting  and  renouncing  every 
thing  that  comes  from  England  :'*  to  what  pur- 
pose should  We  go  thither  for  coals  ^  6r  poetry, 
when  we  havfe  a  vein  within  ourselves  equally 
good  and  more  convenient  ?    Lastly, 

A  common-place  book  is  what  a  provident  poet 
cannot  subsist  without,  for  this  proverbial  reason, 
that  "  great  wits  have  short  memories ;'  and 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  poets,  being  liars  by 
profession,  ought  to  have  good  memories;  to 
recbncile  these,  a  book  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  sypplemental  memory,  or  a  record  of 
what  occurs  remail^sible  in  every  day's  reading  or 
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own  original  thoughts,  (v\rhich,  a  hundred  to  one, 
are  few  and  inbignificant)  but  such  of  other  men 
as  yK>u  think  fit  to  make  your  o^rn,  by  entering 
them  there.     For,  take  this  for  a  ruie,  when  an 
autiKu*  is  in  your  books,  you  have  the  same  de- 
snafifd  ttfoa  him  for  hi^  wit,  as  a  merehant  has  for 
jour  money,  when  you  are  in  his. 
.    By  these  few  and  easy  prescriptions,  (with  the 
help  of  a  good  genius)  it  is  possible  you  may,  in 
a  short  time,  arrive  at  the  accomplishments  of  a 
poet,  and  shine  in  that  character.     As  for  your 
manner  of  composing,  and  choice  of  subjects,  I 
camiot  take  upon  me  to  be  your  director ;   but  I 
will  venture  to  give  you  some  short  hints,  which 
yenmsy  enlarge  upon  at  your  leisure.     Let  me 
entreat  you  tl^n,  by  no  means  to  lay  aside  thsvt 
action  peculiar  to  our  modern  refiners  in  poetry, 
which  is,  that  a  poet  must  never  write  or  discourse 
as  tbe  ordinary  part  of  mankind  do,  but  in  num- 
ber and  verse,  as  an  oracle ;  which  I  mention  the 
rather^  because,  upon  this  principle,  I  have  knowti 
heroes  brought  into  the  pulpit,  and  a  whole  ser- 
mon composed  and  delivered  in  btank  verse,  to  the 
vast  crediit  of  tlie  preacher,  no  less  than  the  real 
^atertainment  and  great  edification  of  the  audi<« 
cnce ;  the  secret  of  which  I  take  to  b^  this :  when 
the  matter  of  sucli  discourses  is  but  mere  clay,  or^ 
as  we  usually  call  it,  sad  stuiF,  the  preacher  who 
can  afford  no  better,  wisely  moulds,  and  polishes, 
ami  dries,  and  washes^  this  piece  of  earthen  ware, 
and  thea  bakes  it  with  poetic  fire ;  after  which  it 
w^ill  ring  like  any  pancrock,  and  is  a  good  dish  to 
set  before  c6mmon  guests,  as  every  congregation 
is  that  comes  so  ^often  for  entertainment  to  one 
filace. 
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There  was  a  good  old  custom  in  use,  which  our 
ancestors  had^  of  invoking  the  muses  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  poems ;  I  suppose,  by  way  of  crav- 
ing a  blessing :  this  the  graceless  modems  have 
in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  but  are  not  to  be 
followed  in  that  poetical  impiety ;  for,  although 
to  nice  ears  such  invocations  may  sound  harsh 
and  disagreeable  (as  tuning  instruments  is  before 
a  concert)  they  are  equally  necessary.  Again^ 
you  must  not  fail  to  dress  your  muse  in  a  fore- 
head cloth  of  Greek  or  Latin,  I  mean,  you  are  al- 
ways to  make  use  of  a  quaint  motto  to  all  your 
compositions;  for,  beside  that  this  artifice  be- 
speaks the  reader's  opinion  of  the  writer's  learn- 
ing, it  is  otherwise  useful  and  commendable.  A 
bright  passage  in  the  front  of  a  poem,  is  a  good 
mark,  like  a  star  in  a  horse's  face ;  and  the  piece 
will  certainly  go  off  the  better  for  it  The  os 
magna  sonaturum^  which,  if  I  remember  right, 
Horace  makes  one  qualification  of  a  good  poet^ 
may  teach  you  not  to  gag  your  muse,  or  stint 
yourself  in  words  and  epithets  which  cost  you 
nothing,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  some  few 
out-of-the-way  writers,  who  use  a  natural  and 
concise  expression,  and  affect  a  style  like  unto  a 
Shrewsbury  cake,  short  and  sweet  upon  the  pa- 
late ;  they  will  not  afford  you  a  word  more  than 
is  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible^  which  is 
as  poor  and  niggardly,  as  it  would  be  to  set  down 
no  more  meat  than  your  company  will  be  sure  to 
eat  up.  Words  are  but  lackeys  to  sense,  and  will 
dance  attendance  without  wages  or  compulsion ; 
Verba  mm  invita  sequentur. . 

Farthermore,  when  you  set  about  composing, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  your  ease,  and  better  dis- 
tillation of  wit,  to  put  on  your  worst  clpthes,  and 
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tiie  worse  the  better;  for  an  author,  like  a  limbeck, 
will  yield  the  better  for  having  a  ra^g  about  him : 
besides,  that  I  have  observed  a  gardener  cut  the 
outward  rind  of  a  tree,  (which  is  the  surtout  of  it) 
to  make  it  bear  well ;  and  this  is  a  natural  ac* 
count  of  the  usual  poverty  of  poets,  and  is  an  ar- 
gument why  wits,  of  all  men  living,  ought  to  be 
ill  clad.  I  have  always  a  sacred  veneration  for 
any  one  I  observe  to  be  a  little  out  of  repair  in  his 

Jierson,  as  supposing  him  either  a  poet  or  a  phi* 
osopher ;  because  the  richest  minerals  are  ever 
found  under  the  most  ragged  and  withered  sur« 
face  of  the  earth. 

As  for  your  choice  'of  subjects,  I  have  only  to 
give  you  this  caution :  that  as  a  handsome  way  of 
praising,  is  certainly  the  most  difficult  point  in 
writing  or  speaking,  I  would  by  no  means  advise 
any  young  man  to  make  his  first  essay  in  panegy«- 
ric,  beside  the  danger  of  it :  for  a  particular  en- 
comium is  evisr  attended  with  more  ill-will  than 
any  general  invective,  for  which  I  need  give  no 
reasons ;  wherefore  my  counsel  is,  that  you  use 
the  point  of  your  pen,  not  the  featlier :  let  your 
first  attempt  be  a  coup  (Ticlat  in  the  way  of  a  libel» 
lampoon,  or  satire.  Knock  down  half  a  score  rer 
putations,  and  you  will  infallibly  raise  your  own ; 
and  so  it  be  with  wit,  no  matter  with  how  little 
justice ;  for  fiction  is  your  trade. 

£very  great  genius  seems  to  ride  upon  mankind, 
like  Pyrrhus  on  his  elephant;  and  the  way  to 
have  the  absolute  ascendant  of  your  resty  nag, 
and  to  keep  your  seat,  is,  at  your  first  mounting, 
to  afford  him  the  whip  and  spurs  plentifully ;  j^f- 
ter  which,  you  may  travel  the  rest  of  the.  day  with 
great  alacrity.  Once  kick  the  world,  and  the 
world  and  you  will  live  together  at  a  reason- 
able good  upderstanding.    You  cwnot  but  knqw 
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that  those  of  your  proffesaion  hav6  hem  exiled 
genm  irritabUe  vatum ;  and  you  will  fiml  it  necet* 
sary  to  qualify  yourself  for  that  waspish  society^ 
by  exerting  your  talent  of .  satire  upon  the  first 
occasion,  and  to  abandon  good  naturei,  cmly.  to 
prove  yourself  a  true  poet,  which  you  will  allow 
to  be  a  valuable  consideration:  in  a.  word,  a 
young  robber  is  usually  entered  by  a  murder :  a 
young  hound  is  blooded  when  he  comes  first  into 
the  field :  a  young  bully  begins  with  killing  his 
man :  and  a  young  poet  must  show  his  wit,  as 
the  other  his  courage,  by  cutting,  and  slashings 
and  laying  about  him,  and  banging  mankind. 

Lastly,  It  will  be  your  wisdom  to  look  out  be- 
times for  a  good  service  for  your  muse,  according 
to  her  skill  and  qualifications,  whether  in  the  na* 
ture  of  a  dairymaid,  a  cook,  or  chairwoman:  I 
mean  to  hire  out  your  pen  to  a  party,  which  will 
afford  you  both  pay  and  protection ;  and  when 
you  have  to  do  with  the  press,  (as  you  will  long 
to  be  there)  take  care  to  bespeak  an  importunate 
friend,  to  extort  your  productions  with  an  agree- 
able violence ;  and  which,  according  to  the  cue 
between  you,  you  must  surrender  digito  wakptr^ 
tmaci :  there  is  a  decency  in  this ;  for  it  no  more 
becomes  an  author,  in  modesty,  to  have  a  hand  in 
pubhshing  his  own  works,  than  a  woman  in  la- 
bour to  lay  herself. 

I  would  be  very  loth  to  give  the  least  umbrage 
or  offence  by  what  I  have  here  said,  as  I  may  dc^ 
4f  I  should  be  thought  to  insinuate  that  these  cir- 
cumstances of  good  writing  have  been  unknown 
to,  or  not  observed  by,  the  poets  of  this  kingdom : 
I  will  do  my  countrymen  tne  justice  to  say,  thqr 
liave  written  by  the  foregoing  rules  witn  great 
exactness,  and  so  far  as  hardly  to  come  behind 
^hpse  of  their  profession  in  England^  in  perfec* 
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iiosx  of  low  writing.  The  sublime  iadeed  i&not 
80  comisdon  with  us ;  but  ample  amends  is  m^dq 
for  that  want,  in  great  abundance  of  the  admira«* 
ble  and  fima^ingi  which  appears  in  all  our  compo- 
sitions. Our  very  good  friend,  (the  kiyght  afore^ 
said)  speaking  of  the  force  of  poetry,  mentiona 
'^  rhyming  to  death,  which  (adds  he)  is  said  tq  b^ 
done  in  Ireland  f*  and  truly,  to  our  honour  be  it 
spoken,  that  power,  in.  a  great  measure,  continues 
with  i^s  to  this  day. 

I  wQU)ld  now  otter,  some  poor  thoughts  of  mine 
foj?  the  encouragement  of  poetry  in  this  kingdom, 
if  X  could  hope  they  would  be  agreeable^  I  hav9 
lud  many  aa  aking  heart  for  the  ill  plight  of  that 
Boble  profession  here;  and  it  has  been  my  late 
and  early  study,  how  to  bring  it  into  better 
circumstances*  And  surely,  considering  what 
monstrous  wits/  iipi  the  poetic  way,  do  almost 
daily  start  up  and  surprise  us  in  this  town;  what 
prodigious  geniuses  we  have  here^  (of  which  I 
could  give  instances  without  number)  and  withal 
of  what  great  benefit  it  may  be  to  our  trade  to 
encourage  that  science  here,  for  it  is  plain  our 
linen  manufacture  is  advanced  by  the  great  wast0 
of  paper  made  by  our  present  set  of  poets ;  not 
io  mention  other  necessary  uses  of  tne  same  to 
shopkeepers,  especially  grocers,  apothecaries,  and 
pastry-cooks,  and  I  might  add,  but  for  our  writera, 
the  nation  would  in  a  little  time  be  utterly  desti- 
tute of  bumfodder^  and  must  of  necessity  import 
^he  same  from  England  and  Holland,  wliere  they 
have  it  in  great  abundance  by  the  indefatigable 
labour  qf  their  own  wits :  I  sa^,  these  things  con- 
sidered, I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  it  would  be 
worth  die  care  of  our  governors  to  cherish  gen- 
tlemen of  the  quill,  and  give  them  all  proper  en- 

here*    Aodi  since  I  aai  u|H)a  the 
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subject,  I  shall  speak  liiy  mind  very  freely,  and  tf 
I  add  saucily,  it  is  no  more  than  my  birthright  a$ 
a  Briton. 

Seriously  then,  I  have  many  years  lamented  the 
want  of  a  Grub-street  in  this  our  large  and  polite 
city,  unless  the  whole  may  be  called  one.  And 
this  I  have  accounted  an  unpardonable  defect  in 
our  constitution,  ever  since  I  had  any  opinions  I 
could  call  Hiy  own.  Every  one  knows  Grub-street 
is  a  market  for  small  ware  in  wit,  and  as  neces* 
sary,  considering  the  usual  purgings  of  the  human 
brain,  as  the  iilose  is  upon  a  man's  face :  and  for 
the  same  reason,  we  have  here  a  court,  a  college, 
a  play-house,  and  beautiful  ladies,  and  fine  gen- 
tlemen, and  good  claret,  and  abundance  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  clear  of  taxes,  iand  every  other 
circumstance  to  provoke  wit;  and  yet  those, 
■whose  province  it  is,  have  not  thought  fit  to  ap- 
point a  place  for  evacuations  of  it,  which  is  a  very 
hard  case,  as  may  be  judged  by  comparisons. 

And  truly  this  defect  has  been  attended  with 
unspeakable  inconveniencies ;  for,  not  to  mention 
the  prejudice  done  to  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
I  am  of  opinion  we  suffer  in  our  health  by  it :  I 
believe  our  corrupted  air,  and  frequent  thick  fogs, 
are  in  a  great  itieasure  owing  to  the  common  ex- 
posal of  our  wit ;  and  that,  with  good  manage- 
ment, our  poetical  vapours  might  be  carried  off 
in  a  common  "drain,  and  fall  into  one  quarter  of 
the  town  without  infecting  the  whole,  as  the  case 
is  at  prcsetit,  to  the  great  offence  of  our  nobiHty 
and  gentry,  and  others  of  nice  noses.  When 
writers  of  all  sizes,  like  freemen  of  the  city,  arc 
at  liberty  to  throw  out  their  filth  and  excremen- 
titious  productions,  in  every  street  as  they  please, 
what  can  the  consequence  be,  but  that  the  town 
must  b?  poisoned^  and  become  such  another  Jakes^ 
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ts,  by  report  of  great  traveliers,  Edmburgh  is  at 
night,  a  thkig  well  to  be  considered  in  these  pes* 
tilential  times. 

I  am  not  of  the  society  for  reformation  of  man* 
ners,  but,  without  that  pragmatical  title,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  some  amendment  in  the  matter  be- 
fore us :  wherefore,  I  humbly  bespeak  the  favour 
of  the  lord  mayor,  the  court  of  aldermeli,  and 
common  council,  together  with  the  whole  circle 
of  arts  in  this  town,  and  do  recommend  this  affair 
t6  their  most  political  consideration ;  and  I  per* 
suade  myself  they  will  not  be  wanting  in  their 
best  endeavours,  when  they  can  serve  two  such 
good  ends  at  once,  as  both  to  keep  the  town 
sweet,  and  encourage  poetry  in  it.  Neither  do  I 
make  any  exceptions  as  to  satirical  poets  and 
lampoon  writers,  in  consideration  of  their  office; 
for  though,  indeed,  their  business  is  to  rake  into 
kennels,  and  gather  up  the  filth  of  streets  and  fa- 
milies, (in  which  respept  they  'may  be,  for  aught 
1  know,  as  necessary  to  the  town  as  scavengers  or 
chimney-sweeps)  yet  I  have  observed  they  too, 
have  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  very  foul 
clothes,  and,  like  dirty  persons,  leave  more  filth 
and  nastiness  than  they  sweep  away. 

In  a  word,  what  I  would  be  at  (for  I  love  to  be 
plain  in  matters  of  importance  to  my  country)  is, 
that  some  private  street,  or  blind  alley  of  this 
town,  may  be  fitted  up,  at  the  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  an  apartment  for  the  muses  (like  those  at 
Rome  and  Amsterdam,  for  their  female  relations) 
and  be  wholly  consigned  to  the  uses  of  our  wits, 
furnished  completely  with  all  appurtenances,  such 
as  authors,  supervisors,  presses,  printers,  hawkers, 
shops,  and  warehouses,  abundance  of  garrets,  and 
every  other  implement  and  circumstance  of  wit; 
the  benefit  of  which  would  obviously  be  this,  via* 
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that  we  should  then  have  a  safe  repository  for  out 
best  productioiis,  which  at  present  are  handed 
about  in  single  sheets  or  manuscriDts,  and  may  be 
altogether  lost,  (which  were  a  pity;  cur  at  the  best, 
are  subject,  in  that  loose  dress^  like  handsome 
women,  to  great  abuse. 

Another  point  that  has  cost  me  scmie  melancholy 
f eflections,  is  the  present  state  of  the  playhouse  ; 
the  encouragement  of  which  has  an  immediate 
influence  upon  the  poetry  of  the  kingdom;  as  a 
good  market  improves  the  tillage  of  the  neigh«- 
bouring  country,  and  enriches  the .  ploughman ; 
neither  do  we  of  this  town  seem  enough  to  know 
or  consider  the  vast  benefit  of  a  playhouse  to  our 
city  and  nation :  that  single  house  is  the  fountaia 
of  all  our  love,  wit,  dress,  and  gallantry.  It  ia 
the  school  of  wisdom ;  for  there  we  learn  to  know 
what's  what ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  say  is 
always  in  that  place  sound  knowledge.  There 
our  young  folks  drop  their  childish  mistakes,  and 
come  first  to  perceive  their  mothers'  cheat  of  the 
parsleybed ;  there  too  they  get  rid  of  natural  pre- 
judices, especially  those  oi  religion  and  modesty^, 
which. are  great  restraints  to  a  free  people.  The 
same  is  a  remedy  for  the  spleen,  and  blushingt 
and  several  distempers  occasioned  by  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  is  likewise  a  school  of  com^- 
pion  swearing ;  my  young  master,  who  at  first  but 
minced  an  oath,  is  taught  there  to  mouth  it  grac^ 
fully,  and  to  swear,  as  he  reads  Frenchi  crt  rth 
tundo.  Profaneness  was  before  to  him  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  best  suit,  or  holiday- clothes ;  but,  upon 
frequenting  the  playhouse,  swearing,  cursing,  and 
lying,  become  like  his  every  day  coat,  waistcoat 
and  breeches.  Now  I  say  common  swearingi  a 
produce  of  this  country  as  plentiful  as  our  com, 
thus  cultivated  by  the  playhouse^  might,  with  m^- 
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tion,  as  a  projector  of  the  swearers'  bank  ha& 
prbved  at  large,  Lastly,  the  stage  ip  great  mca- 
9ure  supports  the  pulpit;  for  I  know  not  what 
our  divmefr  could  have*  to  <  say  there  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  age,  biiit  for  the  playhouse, 
which  is  the  seminary  of  them.  From  which  it 
is  plain,  the  public  is  a  gainer  by  the  playhouse^ 
^d  conaequently  ought  to  countenance  it ;  and^ 
were; I  worthy  to  put  in  my  wo^rd  or  prescribe  to 
my.  betters,  I  could  say  in  what  manner. 

I  have  beard  that  a  certain  gentlemani  has  great 
design  to  serve  the  public,  in  the  way  of  theif 
diversion,  with  due  encouragement;  that  is»  if  he 
can  obtain  some  concdrdatum-moneyy  or  yearly 
salary,  and  handsome  contribution ;  and  well  he 
deserves  the  favours  of  the  nation :  for,  to  do  him 
justice,,  he  has  an  uncommon  skill  in  pastimesj 
having  altogether  applied  his  studies  that  way, 
and  travelled  full  many  a  league,  by  sea  and  land, 
for  this  his  profound  knowledge.  With  that  view 
alone  he  has  visited  all  the  courts  and  cities  in 
£urope,  and  has  been  at  more  pains  than  I  shall 
apeak  of,  to  take  an  exact  draught  of  the  play- 
house at  the  Hague,  as  a  model  for  a  new  one 
here.  But  what  can  a  private  man  do  by  him- 
self in  so  public  an  undertaking  ?  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but,  by  his  care  and  industry,  vast  im-- 
provements  may  be  made,  not  only  in  our  play^- 
house  (which  is  his  immediate  province),  but  m 
our  gaming  ordinaries,  groom-porters,  lotteries^ 
bowling  greens,nuiepin-alle3r  s, bear-gardens,  cock- 
pits, prizes,  puppets  and  rareeshows,  and  whatever 
else  concerns  the  elegant  divertisements  of  this 
town.  He  is  truly  an  original  genius ;  and  I  feli- 
i^itate  this  our  capital  city  on  his  residence  herc^ 
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where  I  wish  him  long  to  live  and  flonrish,  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealtii. 

Once  more :  If  any  farther  application  shatl  be 
made  on  the  other  side,  to  obtain  a  charter  for  a 
bank  here,  I  presume  to  make  a  request,  that 
poetry  may  be  a  sharer  in  that  privilege,  being  a 
fund  as  real,  and  to  the  full  as  well  grounded,  aflr 
our  stocks ;  but  I  fear  our  neighbours,  who  envy 
our  wit  as  much  as  they  do  our  wealth  or  trade^ 
will  give  no  encouragement  to  either.  I  believe, 
also,  it  might  be  proper  to  erect  a  corporation  of 
poets  in  this  city.  I  have  been  idle  enough  in  my 
time,  to'  make  a  computation  of  wits  here ;  and  do 
find  we  have  three  hundred  performing  poets  and 
upward,  in  and  about  this  town,  reckoning  six 
score  to  the  hundred,  and  allowing  for  demies, 
like  pint  bottles ;  including  also  the  several  deno* 
minations  of  imitators,  translators,  and  familiar 
letter-writers,  &c.  One  of  these  last  has  lately 
entertained  the  town  with  an  original  piece,  and 
such  a  one  as,  I  dare  say,  the  late  British  Specta* 
tor,  in  his  decline,  would  have  called,  "  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  true  sublime ;"  or  "  a  noble 
poem  f  or  "  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  on  a  subject 
perfectly  new,"  the  autnor  himself;  and  had  given 
it  a  place  among  his  latest  lucubrations. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  so  many  poets,  I  am  con- 
iident,  are  sufficient  to  furnish  out  a  corporation 
in  point  of  number.  Then,  for  the  several  degrees 
of  subordinate  members  requisite  to  such  a  body^ 
there  can  be  no  want ;  for  although  we  have  not 
one  masterly  poet,  yet  we  abound  with  wardens 
and  beadles ;  having  a  multitude  of  poetasters^ 
poetitoes,  parcel  poets,  poet-apes,  and  philo-poets^ 
and  many  of  inferior  attainments  in  wit,  but 
strong  inclinations  to  it,  which  are  by  odds  more 
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than  all  the  rest.  Nor  shall  I  ever  be  at  ease,  till 
this  project  of  mine  (for  which  I  am  heartily 
thankful  to  myself)  shall  be  reduced  to  practice. 
I  long  to  see  the  day,  when  our  poets  will  be  a 
regular  and  distinct  body,  and  wait  upon  the  lord 
mayor  on  public  days,  like  other  good  citizens,  in 
gowns  turned  up  with  green  instead  of  laurel ; 
and  when  I  myself,  who  make  the  proposal,  shall 
be  free  of  their  company. 

To  conclude :  what  if  our  government  had  a 
poet  laureat  here,  as  in  England  ?  what  if  our  uni« 
versity  had  a  professor  of  poetry  here,  as  in  En- 
gland r  what  if  our  lord  mayor  had  a  city  bard 
here,  as  in  England  ?  and,  to  refine  upqn  England^ 
what  if  every  corporation,  parish,  and  ward  in  this 
town,  had  a  poet  in  fee,  as  they  have  not  in  En- 
gland? Lastly,  what  if  every  one,  so  qualified^ 
were  obliged  to  add  one  more  than  usual  to  the 
number  of  his  domestics,  and  beside  a  fool  and  a 
chaplain  (which  are  often  united  in  one  person) 
would  retain  a  poet  in  his  family ;  for,  perhaps, 
SL  rhymer  is  as  necessary  among  servants  of  a 
house  as  a  Dobbin  with  his  bells  at  the  head  of 
a  team  ?  But  these  things  I  leave  to  the  wisdom 
of  my  superiors. 

While  I  have  been  directing  your  pen,  I  should 
not  forget  to  govern  my  own,  whicn  has  already 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  letter :  I  must  there- 
fore take  my  leave  abruptly,  and  desire  you» 
without  farther  ceremony,  to  believe  that  I  am, 

« 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  S, 
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A  LETTER 


TO 


A  VEKY  YOUNG  LADY 


ov 


HER  MARRIAGE.* 


MADAAf^ 


The  hurry  and  impertmcncc  of  receiving  and 
paying  visits  on  account  of  your  marriage  being 

*  *'  This  letter  ou^t  to  be  read  by  aH  new  married  womea,  and 
wU  be  read  with  pleasure  and  adraatage  by  the  most  distingaisb- 
ad  and  accomplisbed  ladtea.'^  Thi|8:3aith  n^  Lord  Orrery ;  but 
he  ought  to  have  added,  that  much  oif  their  pleasure  may  consist 
in  the  reflection,  that  the  piece  was  composed  for  the  instruction  of 
aoother.  There  is  so  little  reverence  for  the  individual  who  is  ad- 
•dressedi  and  such  a  serious  apprehension  expressed  lest  she  may 
£Ui  into  the  worst  of  the  errors  pomted  out,  t^at  one  can  hard* 
ly  wonder  the  piecepts  of  so  stem  a  Mentor  were  receive  by 
tka  lady  to  whom  they  were  addressed  with  more  pique  than  com- 
plttcence.  Much  regard  is  expressed  for  her  parents  and  hus- 
band ;  but  as  to  herself,  there  k  only  a  distant  prospect  hdd  forth, 
that  in  time,  and  with  good  counsel,  she  m^ht  become  worthy  of 
the  man  of  her  choice.  Mrs  Pilkington  pretends  that  this  letter 
was  written  on  lady  Betty  Moore's  marriage  with  Mr  George 
Rocbfort.  But  Mr  Faulkner,  who  is  the  more  sound  authority,  sup- 
foaes  it  addiessedto  Mrs  John  Rochfaid,  daughter  of  Dr  Staunton. 
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now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter  into  a  course 
of  life,  where  you  will  want  much  advice  to  divert 
you  from  falling  into  many  errors,  fopperies  and 
follies,  to  which  your  sex  h  subject.  I  nave  always 
bom  an  entire  friendship  to  your  father  and  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  person  they  have  chosen  for  your 
husband,  has  been  for  some  years  past,  my  parti* 
cular  favourite ;  I  have  long  wished  you  might 
come  together,  because  I  hoped  that  from  the 
goodness  of  your  disposition,  and  by  following  the 
counsel  of  wise  friends,  you  might  in  time  make 
yourself  worthy  of  him.  Your  parents  were  so  far 
m  the  right,  that  they  did  not  produce  you  much 
into  the  world,  whereby  you  avoided  many  wrong 
steps,  which  others  have  taken,  and  have  fewer  ill 
impressions  to  be  removed ;  but  they  failed,  as  it 
is  generally  the  case,  in  too  much  neglecting  to 
cultivate  your  mind ;  without  which,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  acquire  or  preserve  the  friendship  and 
cftteem  of  a  wise  maia,  who  soon  grows  weary  of 
acting  the  lover,  and  treating  his  wife  like  a  mis- 
tress, but  wants  a  reasonable  companion,  and  a  true 
friend  through  every  stage  of  hislifc.  It  must  be 
therefore  your  business  to  qualify  yourself  for  those 
offices ;  wherein  I  will  not  fail  to  be  your,  direc- 
tor, as  long  as  I  shall  think  you  deserve  it,  by  let- 
ting you  know  how  you  are  to  act^  and  what  you 
ought  to  avoid. 

And  beware  of  despising  or  neglecting  my  in- 
structions, whereon  will  depend  not  only  your 
making  a  good  figure  in  the  world,  but  your  own 
real  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person,  who 
ought  to  be  dearest  to  you. 

I  must  therefore  desire  you,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  very  slow  in  changing  themodest  behaviour 
of  a  virgin :  it  is  usual  in  young  wives,  before 
they  have  been  many  weeks  married,  to  assume 
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a  bold  forward  look  and  manner  of  talking;  as  if 
they  intended  to  signify  in  all  conipanies  that  they 
were  no  longer  girls,  and  consequently  that  their 
whole  demeanor,  before  they  got  a  husband,  was 
all  but  a  countenance  and  constraint  upon  their 
nature:  whereas,  I  suppose,  if  the  votes  of  wise 
men  were  gathered,  a  very  great  majority  would 
be  in  favour  of  those  ladies,  who,  after  they  were 
entered  into  that  state,  rather  chose  to  double 
their  portion  of  modesty  and  reservedness. 

I  must  likewise  warn  you  s^trictly  against  the 
least  degree  of  fondness  to  your  husband  before 
any  witness  whatsoever,  even  before  your  nearest 
relations,  or  the  very  maids  of  your  chamber.  This 
proceeding  is  so  exceeding  odious  and  disgustful 
to  all,  who  have  either  good  breeding  or  good 
sense,  that  they  assign  two  very  unamiable  reasons 
for  it ;  the  one  is  gross  hypocrisy,  and  the  other 
has  too  bad  a  name  to  mention.  If  there  is  any 
difference  to  be  made,  your  husband  is  the  lowest . 
person  in  company  cither  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
every  gentleman  present  has  a  better  claim  to  all 
marks  of  civility  and  distinction  from  you.  Con- 
ceal your  esteem  and  love  in  your  own  breast,  and 
reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private 
hours,  which  are  so  many  in  the  four  and  twenty, 
that  they  will  afford  time  to  employ  a  passion  as 
exalted  as  any  that  was  ever  described  in  a  French 
romance. 

Upon  this  head  I  should  likewise  advise  you  to 
differ  in  practice  from  those  ladies,  who  affect 
abundance  of  uneasiness,  while  their  husbands  arc 
abroad;  start  with  every  knock  at  the  door,  and 
ring  the  bell  incessantly  for  the  servants  to  lei  in 
their  master ;  will  not  eat  a  bit  at  dinner  or  supper, 
if  the  husband  happens  to  stay  out ;  and  receive 
him  at  his  return  with  such  a  medley  of  chiding 
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and  kindness,  and  catechising  him  where  he  has 
been,  that  a  shrew  from  Billingsgate  would  be  a 
more  easy  and  eligible  companion. 

Of  the  same  leaven  are  those  wives,  who,  when 
their  husbands  are  gone  a  jou^'ney,  must  have  a 
letter  every  post,  upon  pain  of  fits  and  hystericks; 
and  a  day  must  be  fixed  for  their  return  home, 
without  the  least  allowance  for  business,  or  sick- 
ness, or  accidents,  or  weather :  upon  which  I  can 
only  say,  that,  in  my  observation,  those  ladies, 
who  are  apt  to  make  the  greatest  clutter  on  such 
occasions,  would  liberally  have  paid  a  messenger 
for  bringing  them  news,  that  their  husbands  haft 
broken  their  necks  on  the  road. 

» 

You  will  perhaps  be  offended,  when  I  advise 
you  to  abate  a  little  of  that  violent  passion  for 
fine  clothes,  so  predominant  in  your  sex.  It  is  a 
little  hard,  that  ours,  for  whose  sake  you  wear 
them,  are  not  admitted  to  be  of  your  council.  I 
may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  we  will  make  an 
abatement  at  any  time  of  four  pounds  a  yard  in  a 
brocade,  if  the  ladies  will  but  allow  a  suitable  ad- 
dition of  care  in  the  cleanliness  and  sweetness  of 
their  persons.  For  the  satirical  part  of  mankind 
Mnll  needs  believe,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  be 
very  fine  and  very  filthy ;  and  that  the  capacities 
of  a  lady  are  sometimes  apt  to  fall  short,  in  culti- 
Tating  cleanliness  and  finery  together.  I  shall 
only  add,  upon  so  tender  a  subject,  what  a.  plea- 
sant gentleman  said  concerning  a  silly  woman  of 
quality ;  that  nothing  could  make  her  supportable 
but  cutting  off  her  head ;  for  his  ears  were  offend- 
ed, by  her  tongue,  and  his  nose  by  her  hair  and 
teeth. 

I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  advise  you  in  the 
choice  of  company,  which  however  is  a  point  of 
)as  great  importance  as  any  in  your  life.     If  your 
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general  acquaintance  be  among  ladies,  who  are 
your  equals  or  superiors,  provided  they  have  no- 
thing of  what  is  commonly  called  an  ill  reputation, 
you  think  you  are  safe ;  and  this,  in  the  style  of 
the  world,  will  pass  for  good  company.    Whereas, 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  pick  out  one 
female  acquaintance  in  this  town,  from  whom  you 
will  not  be  in  manifest  danger  of  contracting  some 
foppery,  affectation,  vanity,  folly,  or  vice.     Your 
only  safe  way  of  conversing  with  them  is,  by  a 
firm  resolution  to  proceed  in  your  practice  and  be- 
haviour directly  contrary  to  whatever  they  shall 
say  or  do:  and  this  I  take  to  be.  a  good  general 
rule,  with  very  few  exceptions.     For  instance,  in 
the  doctrines  they  usually  deliver  to  young  mar- 
ried women  for  managing  their  husbands ;  their 
several  accounts  of  their  own  conduct  in  that  par- 
ticular, to  recommend  it  to  your  imitation;  the 
reflections  they  make  upon  others  of  their  sex  for 
acting  differently  ;  their  directions  how  to  come 
off  with  victory  upon  any  dispute  or  quarrel  you 
may  have  with  your  husband ;  the  arts,  by  which 
you  may  discover  and  practise  upon  his  weak  side; 
when  to  work  by  flattery  and  msinuation,  when 
to  melt  him  with  tears,  and  when  to  engage  him 
with  a  high  hand  :  in  these,  and  a  thousand  oth^r 
cases,  it  will  be  prudent  to  retain  as  many  of  their 
lectures  in  your  memory  as  you  can,  and  then  de- 
termine to  act  in  full  opposition  to  them  all- 

I  hope,  your  husband  will  interpose  his  autho- 
rity to  limit  you  in  the  trade  of  visiting :  half  a 
dozen  fools  are,  in  all  conscience,  as  many  as 
you  should  require ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
you  to  see  them  twice  a  year ;  for  I  think  the 
fashion  does  not  exact,  that  visits  should  be  paid 
to  friends. 

I  advise  that  your .  company  at  home  shouM 
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consist  of  men,  rather  thati  women*  To  Say  the 
truth,  I  never  yet  knew. a  tolerable  wdman  to  be 
fond  of  her  own  sex.  I  confess  wheti  both  are 
mixed  and  well  chosen,  and  put  their  best  quali^ 
ties  forward,  there  may  be  an  intercourse  of  civi- 
lity and  good  will;  which,  with  the  addition  of 
some  degree  of  sense,  can  make  conversation  of 
any  amusement  agreeable^  But  a  knot  of  ladies, 
got  together  by  themselves,  is  a  very  school  of 
impertinence  and  detraction,  and  it  is  well  if  those 
be  the  worst. 

Let  your  men  acquaintance  be  of  your  husband's 
choice,  and  not  recionlmended  to  you  by  any  she 
companions;  because  they  will  certainly  fix  a 
coxcomb  upon  you,  and  it  will  cost  you  some  time 
and  pains,  before  yoti  can  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  distinguishing  such  a  one  from  a  tnan  of 
sense. 

Never  take  a  favourite  waiting  mild  into  yOur 
cabinet  council,  to  entertain  you  with  histories  of 
those  ladies  whom  she  has  formerly  served,  bf  their 
diversions  and  their  dresses;  to  insinuate  how  great 
a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how  little  you  are  al- 
lowed to  squander;  to  appeal  to  her  from  your 
husband,  and  to  be  determined  by  her  judgment,- 
because  you  are  sure  it  will  be  alwayls  for  'yon;  to 
receive  and  discard  servatits  by  het  approbation 
or  dislike;  to  engage  you,  by  her  insinuations,  in 
misunderstatidings  with  your  best  friends ;  to  re- 
present all  things  in  false  colours,  and  to  be  the 
common  emissary  of  scanddl. 

But  the  grand  affair  of  your  life  will  be  to  gaiti 
and  preserve  the  friendship  and  esteerti  of  your 
husband.  You  are  married  to  a  tnan  of  good 
eduj:;ation  and  learning,  of  an  excelleiit  iihder- 
standing,  and  an  exact  taste.  It  is  true,  and  it  is 
happy  for  you,  that  these  qualities  ip.  him  are 
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adorned  with  great  modesty,  a  most  amiable 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  an  unusual  disposition 
to  sobriety  and  virtue :  jbut  neither  good  nature 
nor  virtue  will  suffer  him  to  esteem  you  against 
his  judgment ;  and  although  he  is  not  capable  of 
using  you  ill,  yet  you  will  in  time  grow  a  thing 
indifferent,  and  perhaps  contemptible ;  unless  you 
can  supply  the  loss  of  youth  and  beauty,  with 
more  durable  qualities.  You  have  but  a  very  few 
years  to  be  young  and  handsome  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world ;  and  as  few  months  to  be  so  in  the  eyes 
of  a  husband  who  is  not  a  fool ;  for  I  hope  you  do 
not  still  dream  of  charms  and  raptures,  which 
marriage  ever  did,  and  ever  will,  put  a  sudden  end 
to.  jSesides,  yours  was  a  match  of  prudence  and 
common  good  liking,  without  any  mixture  of  that 
ridiculous  passion,  which  has  no  being  but  in 
playbooks  and  romances. 

You  must  therefore  use  all  fendeavours  to  attain 
to  some  degree  of  those  a<X:omplishments,  which 
your  husband  most  values  in  other  people,  and 
for  which  he  \s  most  valued  himself.  You  must 
improve  your  mind  by  closely  pursuing  such  a 
in€tiio4  pf  stu4y  as  I  shall  direct  or  approve  of. 
You  mu*st  get  a  collection  of  history  and  travels, 
which  I  will  recommend  to  you,  and  spend  some 
hours  pvery  day  in  reading  them,  and  making  ex- 
tracts from  them,  if  your  memory  be  weak.  You 
must  invite  per;sons  of  knowledge  and  under- 
{Standing  to  an  acquaintance  with  you,  by  whose 
•conversation  you  may  learn  to  correct  your  taste 
a.nd  judgment ;  and  when  you  can  bring  your- 
self to  comprehend  and  relish  the  good  sense  of 
others,  you  will  arrive  in  time  to  think  rightly 
yourself,  and  to  become  a  reasonable  and  agree- 
able companion.  This  must  produce  in  your  hus- 
band a  true  rational  love  and  esteem  for  you^ 
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which  old  age  will  not  diminish.  He  will  have  a 
regard  for  your  judgment  and  opinion,  in  matters 
of  the  greatest  weight ;  you  will  be  able  to  enter- 
tain each  other  without  a  third  person  to  relieve 
you  by  finding  discourse.  The  endowments  of 
your  mind  will  even  make  your  person  more  agree- 
able to  him  ;  and  when  you  are  alone,  your  time 
will  not  lie  heavy  upon  your  hands  for  want  of 
some  trifling  amusement. 

As  little  respect  as  I  have  for  the  generality  of 
your  sex,  it  has  sometimes  moved  me  with  pity 
to  see  the  lady  of  the  house  forced  to  withdraw 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  this  in  families 
where  there  is  not  much  drinking;  as  if  it  were 
an  established  maxim,  that  women  are  uncapable 
of  alt  conversation.  In  a  room  where  both  sexes 
meet,  if  the  men  are  discoursing  upon  any  gene- 
ral subject,  the  ladies  never  think  it  their  business 
to  partake  in  what  passes,  but  in  a  separate  club 
entertain  each  other  with  the  price  and  choice  of 
lace  and  silk,  and  what  dresses  they  liked  or  dis- 
approved at  the  church  or  the  play-house.  And 
when  you  are  among  yourselves,  how  naturally, 
after  the  first  compliments,  do  you  apply  your 
hands  to  each  other's  lappets,  and  ruffles,  and 
mantuas ;  as  if  the  whole  business  of  your  lives> 
and  the  public  concern  of  the  world,  depended 
upon  the  ciit  or  colour  of  your  dress.  As  divines 
say,  that  some  people  take  more  pains  to  be  damn- 
ed, than  it  would  cost  them  to  be  saved ;  so 
your  sex  employ  more  thought,  memory,  and  ap-t 
plication  to  be  fools,  than  would  serve  to  make 
them  wise  and  useful.  When  I  reflect  on  this,  I 
cannot  conceive  you  to  be  human  creatures,  but 
a  sort  of  species  hardly  a  degree  above  a  monkey ; 
who  has  more  diverting  tricks  than  any  of  you, 
is  an  a^iimal  less  mischievous  and  expensive,  might 
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in  time  be  a  tolerable  critic  in  velvet  and  brocade, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  would  equally  become 
them . 

I  would  have  vou  look  upon  finery  as  a  neces- 
sary folly  ;  whicn  all  great  ladies  did  whom  I  have 
ever  known :  I  do  not  desire  you  to  be  out  of  the 
fashion,  but  to  be  the  last  and  least  in  it.  I  ex- 
pect that  your  dress  shall  be  one  degree  lower 
than  your  fortune  can  afford;  and  in  your  own 
heart  I  would  wish  you  to  be  an  utter  contemner 
of  all  distinctions,  which  a  finer  petticoat  can  give 
you ;  because,  it  will  neither  make  you  richer, 
handsomer,  younger,  better  natured,  more  virtu- 
ous or  wise,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg. 

if  you  are  in  company  with  men  of  learning, 
though  they  happen  to  discourse  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences out  of  your  compass,  yet  you  will  gather 
more  advantage  by  listening  to  them,  than  from 
all  the  nonsense  and  frippery  of  your  own  sex ; 
but  if  they  be  men  of  breeding,  as  well  as  learning, 
they  will  seldom  engage  in  any  conversation  where 
you  ought  not  to  be  a  hearer,  and  in  time  have 
your  part.  If  they  talk  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe,  of  tra- 
vels into  remoter  nations,  of  the  state  of  your  own 
country,  or  of  the  great  men  and  actions  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  if  they  give  their  judgment  upon  Eng- 
lish and  French  writers  either  in  verse  or  prose, 
or  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  virtue  and  vice ;  it 
is  a  shame  for  an  English  lady  not  to  relish  such 
discourses,  not  to  improve  by  them,  and  endea- 
vour by  reading  and  information  to  have  her  share 
in  those  entertainments,  rather  than  turn  aside, 
as  it  is  the  usual  'custom,  and  consult  with  the 
woman  who  sits  next  her  about  a  new  cargo  of 
fans. 

It  is  a  little  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman's 
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daughter  in  a  thousand  should  be  brought  to  read 
or  understand  her  own  natural  tongue,  or  to*  be 
judge  of  the  easiest  books  that  are  written  in  it; 
as  any  one  itiay  find,  who  can  have  the  patieace 
to  hear  them,  when  they  are  disposed  to  mangle 
a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  feast  word  out  of  the 
common  road  is  sure  to  disconcert  them  ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder,  when  they  are  not  so  mueh  a^  taught 
to  spell  in  their  childhood,  nor  can  ever  attain  to 
it  in  their  whole  lives.  I  advise  you  therefore  to 
read  aloud,  more  or  less,  every  day  to  your  hus- 
band, if  he  will  permit  you,  or  to  any  other  friend 
(but  not  a  female  one)  who  is  able  to  set  you 
right ;  and  as  for  spelling,  you  may  compass  it  in 
time  by  making  collections  from  the  books  you 
read. 

I  know  very  well,  that  those  who  are  common- 
ly called  learned  women,  have  lost  all  manner  of 
credit  by  their  impertinent  talkativeness  and  con- 
ceit of  themselves ;  but  there  is  an  easy  remedy 
for  this,  if  you  once  consider,  that  after  all  the 
pains  you  may  be  at,  you  never  can  arrive  in  point 
of  learning  to  the  perfection  of  a  schoolboy.— 
The  reading  I  would  advise  you  to,  is  only  for  im- 
provement of  your  own  good  sense,  which  will 
never  fail  of  being  mended  by  discretion.  It  is  a 
wrong  method,  and  ill  choice  of  books,  that  makes 
those  learned  ladies  just  so  much  the  worse  for 
what  they  have  read ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be 
my  care  to  direct  you  better,  a  task  for  which  I 
take  myself  to  be  not  ill  qualified ;  because  I  have 
spent  more  time,  and  have  had  more  opportuni- 
ties than  many  others,  to  observe  and  discover, 
from  what  source  the  various  follies  of  women  are 
derived. 

Pray  observe,  how  insignificant  things  are  the 
common  race  of  ladies,  when  they  have  passed 
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timr  youth  an^l  beau^ty ;  how  contemptible  they 
appear  to^  the  meo,  and  yet  more  coatemptible  to 
the  younger  pairk  of  Iheir  own  sex ;  and  have  no 
relief,  bat  in  passing  their  afternooms  in  visits, 
where  they  ^e  never  acceptable ;  and  their  even** 
ings^  at  eardis  among  eaieh>  otlter ;  while  the  former 
part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  spleeii  and  envy,  or  in 
vain  endeavours  to  repair  by  art  and  dress  the 
ruins  of  time.  Whereas  I  have  known- ladies  at 
sixty,  to  whom  all  the  polite  part  of  the  court 
and  t6vfm  paid  their  addresses  without  any  farther 
view,  than  that  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  their 
conversation. 

I  am  ignorant  of  any  one  quality  that  is  amiable 
in  a  man,  which  is  not  equally  so  in  a  woman  :  I 
do  not  except  even  modesty  and  gentleness  of  na^ 
ture.  .  Nor  do  I  know  one  vice  or  folly,  which  is 
not  equally  detestable  in  both.  There  is  indeed 
one  infiruiity  which  is  generally  allowed  you,  I 
mean  that  of  cowardice ;  yet  there  should  seem 
to  be  something  very  capricious,  that  when  wo- 
men profess  their  admiration  for  a  colonel  or  a 
captain,  on  account  of  his  valour,  they  should 
fency  it  a  very  graceful  becoming  quality  in  thcm^ 
selves,  to  be  afraid  of  their  own  shadows;  to 
scream  in  a  barge  when  the  weather  is  calmest,  or 
in  a  coach  at  the  ring;  to  run  from  a  cow  at  a 
hundred  yards  distance;  to  fall  into  fits  at  the 
sight  of  a  spider,  an  earwig,  or  a  frog.  At  least, 
if  cowardice-be  a  sign  of  cruelty,  (as  it  is  general- 
ly granted)  I  can  hardly  think  it  an  accomplish- 
ment so  desirable,  as  to  be  thought  worth  impro- 
ving by  affectation.  . 

And  as  the  same  virtues  equally  become  both 
sexes,  so  there  is  no  quality  whereby  women  en- 
deavour to  distinguish  themselves  from  men,  for 
which  they  are  not  just  db  much  the  worse,  ex- 
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cept  that  only  of  reservedness ;  which,  however, 
as  you  generally  manage  it,  is  nothing  else  but  af- 
fectation or  hypocrisy.  For,  as  you  cannot  too 
much  discountenance  those  of  our  sex  who  pre- 
sume to  take  unbecoming  liberties  before  you ;  so 
you  ought  to  be  wholly  unconstrained  in  the  com- 
pany of  deserving  men,  when  you  have  had  suffi- 
cient experience  of  their  discretion. 

There  is  never  wanting  in  this  town  a  tribe  of 
bold,  swaggering,  rattling  ladies,  whose  talents 
pass  among  coxcombs  for  wit  and  humour ;  their 
excellency  lies  in  rude  shocking  expressions,  and 
what  they  call  running  a  man  down.  If  a  gentle- 
man in  their  company  happens  to  have  any  blemish 
in  his  birth  or  person,  if  any  misfortune  has  befal- 
len his  family  or  himself  for  which  he  is  ashamed, 
they  will  be  sure  to  give  him  broad  hints  of  it 
without  any  provocation.  I  would  recommend 
you  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  common  prostitute, 
rather  than  to  that  of  such  termagants  as  these. 
I  have  often  thought,  that  no  man  is  obliged  to 
suppose  such  creatures  to  be  women,  but  to  treat 
them  like  insolent  rascals  disguised  in  female  ha- 
bits, who  ought'  to  be  strippied  and  kicked  down 
stairs. 

I  will  add  one  thing,  although  it  be  a  little  out 
of  place,  which  is  to  desire,  that  you  will  learn  to 
value  and  esteem  your  husband  for  those  good 
qualities,  which  he  really  possesses,  and  not  to  fan- 
cy others  in  him,  which  he  certainly  has  not.  For, 
although  this  latter  is  generally  understood  to  be 
a  mark  of  love,  yet  it  is  indeed  nothing  but  affec- 
tation or  ill  judgment.  It  is  true,  he.  wants  so 
very  few  accomplishments,  that  you  are  in  no 
great  danger  of  erring  on  this  side ;  but  my  cau- 
tion is  occasioned  by  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance, 
married  to  a  very  valutble  person,  whom  yet  she, 
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is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  always  commending  for 
those  perfections  to  which  he  can  least  pretend. 

I  can  give  you  no  advice  upon  the  article  of  ex- 
pense ;  only  I  think,  you  ought  to  be  well  inform- 
ed how  much  your  husband's  revenue  amounts  to, 
and  be  so  good  a  computer,  as  to  keep  within  it  in 
that  part  of  the  management  which  falls  to  your 
share ;  and  not  to  put  yourself  in  the  number  of 
those  politick  ladies,  who  think  they  gain  a  great 

Eoint,  when  they  have  teased  their  husbands  to 
uy  them  a  new  equipage,  a  laced  head,  or  a  fine 
petticoat,  without  once  considering  what  long 
score  remained  unpaid  to  the  butcher. 

I  desire  you  will  keep  this  letter  in  your  cabi- 
net ;  and  often  examine  impartially  your  whole 
conduct  by  it :  and  so  God  bless  you,  and  make 
you  a  fair  example  to  your  sex,  and  a  perpetual 
comfort  to  your  husband  and  your  parent,* 

I  am,  with  great  truth  and  affection. 

Madam, 

Your  most  faithful  friend, 

And  humble  servant* 


*  "  The  reader  of  this  letter  may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether 
Swift's  opinion  of  female  excellence  ought  implicitly  to  be  admit- 
ted ;  for,  if  his  general  thoughts  on  women  were  such  as  he  exhi- 
bits, a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture,  and  a  very  lit- 
tle virtue  would  astonish  him.  Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was 
perhaps  only  local.  She  was  great,  bec^aus^  her  associates  were 
little/'    Johnson. 


■^ 
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RESOLUTIONS 


WHEN  I  COME  TO  BE  OLD. 


WRITTEM  in  1699. 


JN  OT  to  marry  a  young  woman. 

Not  to  keep  young  coiripany,  uiiless  they  de- 
sire it. 

Not  to  be  peevish,  or  morose,  or  suspicious. 

Not  to  scorn  present  ways,  or  wits,  or  fashions, 
or  men,  or  war,  &c. 

Not  to  be  fond  of  children. 

Not  to  tell  the  same  story  over  and  over  to  the 
same  people. 

Not  to  be  covetous. 

Not  to  neglect  decency  or  cleanliness,  for  fear 
of  falling  into  nastiness. 

Not  to  be  over  severe  with  young  people,  but 
give  allowances  for  their  youthful  follies  and  weak- 
nesses. 


*  These  resolutions  form  a  melancholy  chapter  in  Swift's  Works^ 
for  they  led  to  a  breach  with  his  old  and  faithful  friend  Dr  Sheri- 
dan. He  had  charged  his  friend  to  remind  him  when  he  saw  him 
about  to  slide  into  the  habitual  breach  of  any  of  his  maxims.«— 
Sheridan,  with  ill-judged  fidelity,  ventured  under  this  warrant  to 
hint  to  the  Dean  tiie  extreme  parsimony  which  he  practised  as  his 
faculties  began  to  decay :— '^  Doctor,^'  answered  Swift,  with  an  ex- 
pressive look,  **  do  you  remember  the  bishop  of  Grenada,  in  Gil 
Bias  ?''    Their  cordiality  ceased  from  that  moment. 
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Not  to  be  influenced  by,  or  give  ear  to,  knavish 
tattling  servants,  or  others. 

Not  to  be  too  free  of  advice,  nor  trouble  any  but 
those  who  desire  it. 

To  desire  some  good  friend  to  inform  me  which 
of  these  resolutions  I  break  or  neglect,  and  where- 
in, and  reform  accordingly. 

Not  to  talk  much,  nor  of  myself. 

Not  to  boast  of  my  former  beauty,  or  strength, 
or  favour  with  ladies,  &c. 

Not  to  hearken  to  flatteries,  nor  conceive  I  can 
be  beloved  by  a  young  woman ;  et  eos  qui  fusredi" 
tatem  captant,  odisse  ac  vitare. 

Not  to  be  positive  or  opinionative. 

Not  to  set  for  observing  all  these  rules>  for  fear 
I  should  observe  none. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS- 
MORAL  AND  DIVERTING.  • 


(OCTOB^  1706.) 


We  have  just  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate, 
but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another. 

Reflect  on  things  past,  as  wars,  negotiations, 
factions,  &c.  we  enter  so  little  into  those  interests, 
that  we  wonder  how  men  could  possibly  be  so 
busy  and  concerned,  for  things  so  transitory ;  look 
on  the  present  times,  we  find  the  same  humour, 
yet  wonder  not  at  all. 

A  wise  man  endeavours,  by  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  conjectures,  and  form  con- 
clusions ;  but  the  smallest  accident  intervening 
(and  in  the  course  of  affairs  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  all)  does  often  produce  such  turns  and 


*  These  maxims  were  jotted  down  in  consequence  of  a  resola* 
tion  adopted  by  Swift  and  Pope,  in  conjunction,  to  mark  down  the 
loose  thoughts  which  occurred  to  them  through  the  day,  without^ 
attending  to  any  order  or  formality  of  (expression.  In  those  of 
Swift,  we  trace  his  acute  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  mankind^ 
mixed  with  his  misanthrophicai  contempt  of  the  world* 
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changes,  that  at  last  he  is  just  as  much  in  doubt  of 
events,  as  the  most  ignorant  and  unexperienced 
person. 

Positiveness  is  a  good  quality  for  preachers  and 
orators,  because  he  that  would  obtrude  his  thoughts 
and  reasons  upon'a  multitude,  will  convince  d^rs 
the  more,  as  he  appears  convinced  himself/ 

How  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  mankind  will 
take  advice,  when  they  will  not  so  much  as  take 
warning  ?  ^ 

I  forget  whether  advice  be  among  the  lost 
things,  which  Ariosto  says  are  to  be  found  in  the 
moon ;  that,  and  time,  ought  to  have  been  there. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time,  which  gives 
us  the  same  train  and  turn  of  thought  that  eider 
people  have  tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  heads 
before.* 

When  we  desire  or  solicit  any  thing,  our  minda 
run  wholly  on  the  good  '»ide  or  circumstances  of 
it ;  when  it  is  obtained,  our  minds  run  wholly  on 
the  had  ones. 

In  a  glasshouRse,  the  workm^en  often  fling  in  .a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  coals,  which  rseems  to  dis- 
turb the  fire,  but  very  much  enlivens  it*  /This 
seems  to  allude  to  a  gentle  stirring  of  the  pas- 
sions, that  the  mind  may  not  langubh. 

Religion  seems  to  have  grown  an  infant  with 
age,  and  requires  miracles  i to* nurse  it,  as  it  had 
in  its  infancy. 

All  fits  of  pleasure  are  balanced  by  an  equal  de- 
gree of  pain  or  languor;  it  is  like  spending  this 
year  part  of  the  next  year's  revenue. 

*  ■ iiM-..       ■,■■■■■■<■   ■iiif  ■    i.M  ■■  ■ 

t  Were  ibis  otherwise,  that  is,  were  it  possible  that  each  passing 
generation  of  mankind  could  profit  to  the  uttermost  by  the  experi- 
ence of  their  parents  the  state  of  the  world  would  be  in  a  few  gene* 
rations  more  materaliy  aliered,  than  would  be  perhaps  consistent 
with  our  finite  state  of  being. 
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The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is  taken  up 
in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices,  and  false  opinions 
he  had  contracted  in  the  former. 

Would  a  writer  know  how  to  behave  himself 
with  relation  to  posterity,  let  him  consider  in  old 
books  what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know,  and 
what  omissions  he  most  laments. 

Whatever  the  poets  pretend,  it  is  plain  they 
give  immortality  to  none  but  themselves :  it  is 
Homer  and  Virgil  we  reverence  and  admire,  not 
Achilles  or  Mneas.  With  historians  it  is  quite 
the  contrary  ;  our  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  the 
actions,  persons,  and  events  we  read,  and  we  little 
regard  the  authors. 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  sign,  that  the  dunces  are 
all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

Men  who  possess  all  the  advantages  of  life,  are 
in  a  state  where  there  are  many  accidents  to  dis- 
ordei:  and  discompose,  but  few  to  please  them. 

It  is  unwise  to  punish  cowards  with  ignominy; 
for  if  they  had  regarded  that,  they  would  not 
have  been  cowards  :  death  is  their  proper  punish- 
ment, beca^use  they  fear  it  most.  * 

The  greatest  inventions  were  produced  in  the 
times  of  ignorance^  as  the  use  of  the  compass, 
gunpowder,  and  printing ;  and  by  the  dullest  na- 
tion, as  the  Germans. 

One  argument  to  prove  that  the  common  rela- 


*  This  maxim  seems  doubtful.  The  effect  of  punishmen  t  is  exam- 
ple, not  vengeance.  And  there  are  many  men  of  weak  nerves  yet 
high  feelings,  who  struggle  with  and  overcome  constitutional  timi- 
dity from  the  sense  of  the  disgrace  attendant  on  cowardice.  If  the 
dread  of  capital  punishment  were  alone  in  the  balance,  the  fear  of 
remote  danger  would  giva  way  to  appreheDSion3  more  pressing  and 
immediate. 

VOL.  IX.  3  £ 
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tions  of  ghosts  and  spectres  are  generally  false, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  opinion  held,  that  spirits 
are  never  seen  by  more  than  one  person  at  a 
time ;  that  is  to  say,  it  seldom  happens  to  above 
one  person  in  a  company,  to  be  possessed  with 
any  high  degree  of  spleen  or  melancholy. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  the  day  of  judgment 
there  will  be  small  allowance  given  to  the  wise 
for  their  want  of  morals,  and  to  the  ignorant  for 
their  want  of  faith,  because  both  are  without  ex- 
cuse. This  renders  the  advantagesr  equal  of  ig- 
norance and  knowledge.  But  some  scruples  in 
the  wise,  and  some  vices  in  the  ignorant,  will  per- 
haps be  forgiven,  upon  the  strength  of  temptation 
to  each. 

The  value  of  several  circumstances  in  story, 
lessens  very  much  by  distance  of  time,  though 
some  minute  circumstances  are  very  valuable; 
and  it  requires  great  judgment  in  a  writer  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

It  is  grown  a  word  of  course;  for  writers  to  say. 
This  critical  age,  as  divines  say,  This  sinful  age. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  free  the  present 
age  is  in  laying  taxes  on  the  next :  future  ages 
shall  talk  of  this ;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all  pos- 
terity :  whereas  their  time  and  thoughts  will  be 
taken  up  about  present  things,  as  ours  are  now. 

The  chameleon,  who  is  said  to  feed  upon  no- 
thing but  air,  has  of  all  animals  the  nimblest 
tongue* 

When  a  man  is  made  a  spiritual  peer,  he  loses 
his  surname ;  when  a  temporal,  his  christian-name. 

It  is  in  disputes,  as  in  armies ;  where  the  weaker 
side  sets  up  false  lights,  and  makes  a  great  noise, 
to  make  the  enemy  believe  them  more  numerous 
and  strong  than  they  really  are. 

Some  men,  under  the  notion  of  weeding  out 
prejudices,  eradicate  virtue,  honesty,  and  religion. 
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In  all  well-instituted  commonwealths,  care  has 
been  taken  to  limit  men's  possessions ;  which  is 
done  for  many  reasons,  and  among  the  rest,  for 
one,  which  perhaps  is  not  often  considered,  that 
when  bounds  are  set  to  men's  desires,  after  they 
have  acquired  as  much  as  the  laws  will  permit 
them,  their  private  interest  is  at  an  end,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  the 
public. 

There  are  but  three  ways  for  a  man  to  revenge 
himself  of  the  censure  of  the  world ;  to  despise  it, 
to  return  the  like,  or  to  endeavour  to  live  so  as  to 
avoid  it :  the  first  of  these  is  usually  pretended, 
the  last  is  almost  impossible,  the  univ^ersal  prac- 
tice is  for  the  second. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  in  cold  countries  beasts 
very  seldom  have  horns,  but  in  hot  they  have 
very  large  ones.  This  might  bear  a  pleasant  ap- 
plication. 

I  never  heard  a  finer  piece  of  satire  against  law- 
yers, than  that  of  astrologers,  when  they  pretend, 
by  rules  of  art,  to  tell  when  a  suit  will  end,  and 
whether  to  the  advantage  of  the  plain rifi^,  or  de- 
fendant; thus  making  the  matter  depend  entire- 
ly upon  the  influence  of  the  stars,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

The  expression  in  Apocrypha  about  Tobit  and 
his  dog  following  him,  I  have  often  heard  ridicu- 
led ;  yet  Homer  has  the  same  words  of  Telema- 
chus  more  than  once ;  and  Virgil  says  something 
like  it  of  Evander.  And  I  take  the  book  of  Tobit 
to  be  partly  poetical. 

I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  good 
qualities,  which  were  very  serviceable  to  others, 
but  useless  to  themselves ;  like  a  sun-dial  on  the 
front  of  a  house,  to  inform  the  neighbours  and 
passengers,  but  not  the  owner  within. 
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If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon 
love,  politics,  religion,  learning,  &c.  beginning 
from  his  youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a 
bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  would 
appear  at  last ! 

What  they  do  in  heaven  we  are  ignorant  of; 
what  they  do  not  we  are  told  expressly,  that  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage. 

When  a  man  observes  the  choice  of  ladies  now* 
a-days  in  the  dispensing  of  their  favours,  can  he 
forbear  paying  some  veneration  to  the  memory  of 
those  mares  mentioned  by  Zeilophon,  who,  while 
their  manes  were  on,  that  is,  while  they  were  in 
their  beauty,  would  never  admit  the  embraces  of 
an  ass  ? 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  suspense  ;  it 
is  the  life  of  a  spider. 

*'  Vive  quidem,  pende  tamen,  improha,  dixit,** 

Ovid.  Metam. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants,  by 
lopping  off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet, 
when  we  want  shoes. 

Physicians  ought  not  to  give  their  judgment  of 
religion,  for  the  same  reason  that  butchers  arc^ 
not  admitted  to  be  jurors  upon  life  and  death. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy, 
is,  because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  ma- 
king nets,  not  in  making  cages. 

If  a  man  will  observe  as  he  walks  the  streets, 
I  believe  he  will  find  the  merriest  countenances  im 
mourning  coaches. 

Nothing  more  unqualifies  a  man  to  act  with 
prudence,  than  a  misfortune  that  is  attended  with 
shame  and  guilt. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the 
miserable ;  for  the  happy  impute  all  their  success 
to  prudence  and  merit. 
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Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  mean- 
est offices :  so  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same 
posture  with  creeping. 

Ill  company  is  like  a  dog,  who  dirts  those  most 
whom  he  loves  best. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

Although  men  are  accused  for  not  knowing 
their  own  weakness,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know 
their  own  strength.  It  is  in  men  as  in  soil§, 
where  sometimes  there  is  a  vein  of  gold,  which 
the  owner  knows  not  of. 

Satire  is  reckoned  the  easiest  of  all  wit ;  but  I 
take  it  to  be  otherwise  in  very  bad  times ;  for  it 
is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distinguished 
vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  distinguished 
virtues.  It  is  easy  enough. to  do  either  to  people 
of  moderate  characters. 

Invention  is  the  talent  of  youth,  and  judgment 
of  age :  so  that  our  judgment  grows  harder  to 
please,  when  we  have  fewer  things  to  offer  it : 
this  goes  through  the  whole  commerce  of  life. 
When  we  are  old,  our  friends  find  it  difficult  to 
please  us,  and  are  less  concerned  whether  we  be 
pleased  or  not. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to, be  younger. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good 
ones  you  gave  before-  i 

The  motives  of  the  best  actions  wijl  not  bear 
too  strict  an  inquiry.  It  is  allowed,  that  the  cause 
of  most  actions,  good  or  bad,  may  be  resolved  in- 
to the  love  of  ourselves :  but  the  self-love  of  some 
men,  inclines  them  to  please  others;  and  the  self- 
love  of  others,  is  wholly  employed  in  pleasing 
themselves.  This  makes  the  great  distinction  bcr 
tween  virtue  and  vice.    Religion  is  the  best  mo- 
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tive  of  all  actions,  yet  religion  is  allowed  to  be 
the  highest  instance  of  self-love. 

When  the  world  has  once  begun  to  use  us  ill, 
it  afterward  continues  the  same  treatment  with 
less  scruple  or  ceremony,  as  men  do  to  a  whore. 

Old  men  view  best  at  a  distance  with  the  eyes 
of  their  understanding,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
nature. 

Some  people  take  more  care  to  hide  their  wis- 
dom, than  their  folly. 

Arbitrary  power  is  the  natural  object  of  temp- 
tation to  a  prince,  as  wine  or  women  to  a  young 
fellow,  or  a  bribe  to  a  judge,  or  avarice  to  old  age^ 
or  vanity  to  a  woman. 

Anthony  Henley's  farmer  dying  of  an  asthma, 
said,  "  Well,  if  I  can  get  this  breath  once  out,  I'll 
take  care  it  shall  never  get  in  again." 

The  humour  of  exploding  many  things  under 
the  name  of  trifles,  fopperies,  and  only  imagina- 
ry goods,  is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom 
or  magnanimity,  and  a  great  check  to  virtuous 
actions.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  fame :  there 
is  in  most  people  a  reluctance  and  unwillingness 
to  be  forgotten.  We  observe  even  among  the 
vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an  inscription 
over  their  grave.  It  requires  but  little  philoso- 
phy to  discover  and  observe  that  there  is  no  in- 
trinsic value  in  all  this ;  however,  if  it  be  found- 
ed in  our  nature,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue,  it 
ought  not  to  be  ridiculed. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  receives, 
and  the  sincerest  part  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men, 
and  most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter, 
and  a  scarcity  of  words  ,  for  whoever  is  a  master 
pf  language,  and  h^$  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be 
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apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of 
both ;  whereas  common  speakers  have  only  one 
set  of  ideas,  and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them 
in;  and  these  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth  :  so 
people  come  faster  out  of  a  church  when  it  is  al- 
most empty,  than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company ;  but  it 
is  in  most  men's  power  to  be  agreeable.  The  rea- 
son therefore  why  conversation  runs  so  low  at 
present,  is  not  the  defect  of  understanding,  but 
pride,  vanity,  ill-nature)  affectation,  singularity, 
positiveness,  or  some  other  vice,  the  effect  of  a 
wrong  education. 

To  be  vain,  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than 

Eride.  Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours 
ave  been  done  them,  what  great  company  they 
have  kept,  and  the  like,  by. which  they  plainly 
confess  tnat  these  honours  were  more  than  their 
due,  and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe, 
if  they  had  not  been  told  :  whereas  a  man  truly 
proud,  thinks  the  greatest  honours  below  his  me- 
rit, and  consequently  scorns  to  boast.  I  there- 
fore deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  whoever  desires 
the  character  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to  conceal  his 
vanity. 

Law,  in  a  free  country,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
determination  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
property  in  land. 

One  argument  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  Pro- 
vidence, 1  take  to  be  a  very  strong  one  in  its  de- 
fence. It  is  objected,  that  storms  and  tempests, 
unfruitful  seasons,  serpents,  spiders,  flies,  and 
other  noxious  or  troublesome  animals,  with  many 
more  instances  of  the  like  kind,   discover  an  im- 

Eerfection  in  nature,  because  human  life  would 
e  much  easier  without  them :  but  the  design  of 
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Providence  may  clearly  be  perceived  in  this  prcN 
ceeding.  The  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  in 
short,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  as  far  as 
philosophers  have  been  able  to  discover  and  ob- 
serve, are  in  the  utmost  degree  of  regularity 
and  perfection ;  but  wherever  God  has  left  to 
man  the  power  of  interposing  a  remedy  by  thought 
or  labour,  there  he  has  placed  things  in  a  state  of 
in)perfection,  on  purpose  to  stir  up  human  indus- 
try, without  which  life  would  stagnate,  or  indeed 
rather  could  not  subsist  at  all :  Curi^  acuunt  mor-' 
falia  corda. 

Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  power. 

How  inconsistent  is  man  with  himself! 

1  have  known  several  persons  of  great  fame  for 
iii'isdom  in  public  affairs  and  councils,  governed 
by  foolish  servants : 

I  have  known  great  ministers,  distinguished 
for  wit  and  learning,  who  preferred  none  but 
dunces ; 

I  have  known  men  of  great  valour,  cowards  to 
their  wives  : 

1  have  known  men  of  the  greatest  cunnings 
perpetually  cheated : 

I  knew  three  great  ministers,  who  could  exact- 
ly compute  and  settle  the  accompts  of  a  kingdom, 
but  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  own  economy. 

The  preaching  of  divines  helps  to  preserve  well- 
inclined  men  in  the  course  of  virtue,  but  seldom 
or  never  reclaims  the  vicious. 

Princes  usually  make  wiser  choices  than  the 
servants  whom  they  trust  for  the  disposal  of 
places :  I  have  known  a  prince,  more  than  once, 
choose  an  able  minister :  but  I  never  observed 
that  minister  to  use  his  credit  in  the  disposal  of 
an  employment  to  a  person  whom  he  thought  the 
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fittest  for  it.  One  of  the  greatest  in  this  age  * 
owned,  and  excused  the  matter,  from  the  violence 
of  parties,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  friends. 

Small  causes  are  sufficient  to  make  a  man  un- 
easy, when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way :  for 
want  of  a  block  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw. 

Dignity,  high  station,  or  great  riches^  are  in 
some  sort  necessary  to  old  men,  in  order  to  keep 
the  younger  ^.t  a  distance,  who  are  otherwise  too 
apt  to  insult  them  upon  the  score  of  their  age. 

Every  man  desires  to  live  long ;  but  no  man 
would  be  old. 

Love  of  flattery,  in  most  men,  proceeds  from 
the  mean  opinion  they  have  of  themselves ;  in 
women,  from  the  contrary. 

If  books  and  laws  continue  to  increase  as  they 
have  done  for  fifty  years  past,  I  am  in  some  con- 
cern for  future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be  learn- 
ed, or  any  man  a  lawyer. 

Kings  are  commonly  said  to  have  long  hands ;  I 
wish  they  had  as  long  ears. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  aiid  youth, 
are  said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to 
speak  things  that  surprise  and  astonish  :  strange, 
so  many  hopeful  princes,  and  so  many  shameful 
kings  !  If  they  happen  to  die  young,  they  would 
have  been  prodigies  of  wisdom, and  virtue:  if 
they  live,  they  are  often  prodigies  indeed,  but  of 
another  sort. 

Politics,  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood, 
are  nothing  but  corruptions,  and  consequently  of 
no  use  to  a  good  king,  or  a  good  ministry :  for 
which  reason  all  courts  are  so  full  of  politics. 

Silenus,  the  foster-father  of  Bacchus,  is  always 


Harley. 
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carried  by  an  ass,  and  has  horns  on  his  head.  The 
moral  is,  that  drunkards  are  led  by  fools,  and  have 
a  great  chance  to  be  cuckolds. 

Venus,  a  beautiful  good-natured  lady,  was  the 
goddess  of  love ;  Juno,  a  terrible  shrew,  tlie  god- 
dess of  marriage :  and  they  were  always  mortal 
enemies. 

Those  who  are  against  religion,  must  needs  be 
fools ;  and  therefore  we  read  that  of  all  animals, 
God  refused  the  first  born  of  an  ass. 

A  very  little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we 
are  pleased  with  a  few  words  spoken  plain  by  a 
parrot. 

A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas* 

Apollo  was  held  the  god  of  physic,  and  sender 
of  diseases.  Both  were  originally  the  same  trade, 
and  still  continue. 

Old  men  and  comets  have  been  reverenced  for 
the  same  reason ;  their  long  beards,  and  pretences 
to  foretel  events. 

A  person  was  asked  at  court,  "  what  he  thought 
of  an  ambassador,  and  his  train,  who  were  all  em- 
broidery and  lace,  full  of  bows,  cringes,  and  ges- 
tures ?"  He  said,  "  it  was  Solomon's  importation, 
gold  and  apes." 

There  is  a  story  in  Pausanias  of  a  plot  for  be- 
traying a  city  discovered  by  the  braying  of  an 
ass ;  the  tiackling  of  geese  saved  the  capitol ;  and 
Catiline's  conspiracy  was  discovered. by  a  whore. 
These  are  the  only  three  animals,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, famous  in  history  as  evidences  and  in- 
formers. 

Most  sorts  of  diversion  in  men,  children,  and 
other  animals,  are  in  imitation  of  fighting. 

Augustus  meeting  an  ass  with  a  lucky  name, 
foretold  himself  good  fortune.  I  meet  many  asses, 
but  none  of  them  have  lucky  names 
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If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the  com- 
fort is,  he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time. 

Who  can  deny  that  all  men  are  violent  lovers 
of  truth,  when  we  see  them  so  positive  in  their 
errors,  which  they  will  maintain  out  of  their  zeal 
to  truth,  although  they  contradict  themselves 
every  day  of  their  lives  ? 

Th»t  was  excellently  observed,  say  I,  when  I 
read  a  passage  in  an  author,  where  his  opinion 
agrees  with  mine.  When  we  differ,  there  I  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  mistaken. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  live  at  pre- 
sent, but  are  providmg  to  live  another  time. 

As  universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and  as  easy  a 
one  as^  it  seems,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
three  good  lies  in  all  my  ccmversation,  even  from 
those  who  were  most  celebrated  in  that  faculty. 


THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

CONTINUED  J  726. 

Laws  penned  with  the  utmost  care  and  exact- 
ness, and  in  the  vulgar  language,  are  often  per- 
verted to  wrong  meanings  ;  then  why  should  we 
wonder  that  the  Bible  is  so  ? 

Although  men  are  accused  for  not  knowing 
their  weakness,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know  their 
own  strength. 

A  man  seeing  a  wasp  creeping  into  a  vial  filled 
with  honey,  that  was  hung  on  a  fruit  tree,  said 
thus :  "  Why,  thou  sottish  animal;  art  thou  mad 
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to  go  into  the  vial,  where  you  see  many  hundfed 
of  your  kind  dying  before  you  ?" — "The  reproach 
is  just,"  answered  the  wasp,  "  but  not  from  you 
men,  who  are  so  far  from  taking  example  by 
other  people's  follies,  that  you  will  not  take  warn- 
ing by  your  own.  If  after  failing  several  times 
into  this  vial,  and  escaping  by  chance,  I  should 
fall  in  again,  I  should  then  but  resemble  you.'' 

An  old  miser  kept  a  tame  jackdaw,  that  used  to 
steal  pieces  of  money  and  hide  them  in  a  hole ; 
which  the  cat  observing,  asked,  "  Why  he  would 
hoard  up  those  round  shining  things  that  he  could 
make  no  use  of  ?" — "  Why,"  said  the  jackdaw, 
*^  my  master  has  a  whole  chest  full,  and  makes  no 
more  use  of  them  than  I." 

Men  are  contented  to  be  laughed  at  for  their 
wit,  but  not  for  their  folly. 

If  the  men  of  wit  and  genius  would  resolve 
never  to  complain  in  their  works  of  critics  and 
detractors,  the  next  age  would  not  know  that  they 
ever  had  any. 

After  all  the  maxims  and  systems  of  trade  and 
commerce,  a  stander-by  would  think  the  affairs  of 
the  world  were  most  ridiculously  contrived. 

There  are  few  countries,  which,  if  well  culti- 
vated, would  not  support  double  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  yet  fewer  where  one  third 
part  of  the  people  are  not  extremely  stinted  even 
in  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  send  out  twenty  bar- 
rels of  corn,  which  would  maintain  a  femily  in 
bread  for  a  ji^ear,  and  I  bring  back  in  return  a  ves- 
sel of  wine,  which  half  a  dozen  good  fellows  would 
drink  in  less  than  a  month,  at  the  expense  of  their 
health  and  reason. 

A  motto  for  the  Jesuits :  ' 

Quae  regio  in  t^rris  nostri  non  plena  Idboris  f 
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A  man  woulrt  have  but  few  spectators,  if  he  of- 
fered to  shew  for  threepence  how  he  could  thrust 
a  redhot  iron  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  it 
Should  not  take  fire. 

^    Query,  Whether  churches  are  not  dormitories 
of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the. dead  ? 

Harry  Killegrew  said  to  lof d  Wharton,  "  You 
would  not  swear  at  that  rate,  if  you  thought  you 
were  doing  God  honour." 

A  copy  of  verses  kept  in  the  cabinet,  and  only 
shown  to  a  fewfriends,  is  like  a  virgin  much  sought 
aifter  and  admired  ;  but  when  printed  and  publish- 
ed, is  like  a  common  whore,  whom  any  body  may 
purchase  for  half-a-crown. 

Lewis  the  XlVth  of  France  spent  his  life  in 
turning  a  good  name  into  a  great. 

Since  the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  is  the 
great  article  of  our  religion,  it  is  odd  to  see  some 
clergymen  in  their  writings  of  divinity,  wholly 
devoid  of  humanity. 

The  Epicureans  began  to  spread  at  Rome  in  the 
einpire  of  Augustus,  as  the  Socinians,  and  even 
the  Epicureans  too,  did  in  England  toward  the 
end  of  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign :  which  is 
reckoned,  though  very  absurdly,  our  Augustan 
age.  They  both  seem  to  be  corruptions  occasion- 
ed by  luxury  and  peace,  and  by  politeness  begin- 
ning to  decline. 

Sometimes  I  read  a  book  with  pleasure,  and 
detest  the  author. 

At  a  bookseller's  shop  some  time  ago  I  saw  a 
book  with  this  title ;  "  Poems  by  the  author  of 
the  Choice."*     Not  enduring  to  read  a  dozen 


*  Swift  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  here  to  have  been  rather  to© 
fastidious. 
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lines,  I  asked  the  company  with  me,  whether  they 
had  ever  seen  the  book,  or  heard  of  the  poem 
whence  the  author  denominated  himself;  they 
were  all  as  ignorant  as  I.  But  I  find  it  common 
with  these  small  dealers  in  wit  and  learning,  to 
give  themselves  a  title  from  their  first  adventure, 
as  Don  Quixote  usually  did  from  his  last.  This 
arises  from  that  great  importance  which  every 
man  supposes  himself  to  be  of. 

One  Dennis,  commonly  called  "  the  critic/'  who 
had  writ  a  threepenny  pamphlet  against  the  power 
of  France,  being  in  the  country,  and  hearing  of  a 
French  privateer  hovering  about  the  coast,  although 
he  were  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  fled  to  town, 
and  told  his  friends,  ''  they  need  not  wonder  at 
his  haste  ;  for  the  king  of  France,  having  got  in- 
telligence where  he  was,  had  sent  a  privateer  on 
purpose  to  catch  him." 

Dr  Gee,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  had 
writ  a  small  paper  against  popery,  being  obliged 
to  travel  for  his  health,  affected  to  disguise  his 
person,  and  change  his  name,  as  he  passed  through 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  telling  all  the  English 
he  met,  "  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  murdered, 
or  put  into  the  inquisition."  He  was  acting  the 
same  farce  at  Paris,  till  Mr  Prior  (who  was  then 
secretary  to  the  embassy)  quite  disconcerted  the 
doctor,  by  maliciously  discovering  the  secret; 
and  offering  to  engage,  body  for  body,  that  not  a 
creature  would  hurt  him,  or  had  ever  heard  of 
him  or  his  pamphlet. 

A'chambermaid  to  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
thirty  miles  from  London,  had  the  very  same  turn 
of  thought,  when  talking  with  one  of  her  fellow 
servants,  she  said,  "  I  hear  it  is  all  over  London 
already  that  I  am  going  to  leave  my  lady :"  and 
so  had  a  footman,  who  being  newly  married,  desi- 
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fed  his  comrade  to  tell  him  freely  what  the  town 
said  of  it 

When  somebody  was  telling  a  certain  great 
minister  that  people  were  discontented,  "  Pho," 
said  he,  "  half  a  dozen  fools  are  prating  in  a  cof- 
fee-house, and  presently  think  their  own  noise 
about  their  ears  is  made  by  the  world.'* 

The  death  of  a  private  man  is  generally  of  so 
little  importance  to  the  world,  that  it  cannot  be 
a  thing  of  great  importance  in  itself;  and  yet  I  do 
not  observe,  from  the  practice  of  mankind,  that 
either  philosophy  or  nature  have  sufficiently  arm- 
ed us  against  the  fears  which  attend  it.  Neither 
do  I  find  any  thing  able  to  reconcile  us  to  it,  but 
extreme  pain,  shame,  or  despair ;  for  poverty,  im- 
prisonment, ill  fortune,  grief,  sickness,  and  old 
age,  do  generally  fail. 

Whence  comes  the  custom  of  bidding  a  woman 
look  upon  her  apron-strings  to  find  an  excuse? 
Was  it  not  from  the  apron  of  fig-leaves  worn  by 
Eve,  when  she  covered  herself,  and  was  the  first 
of  her  sex  who  made  a  bad  excuse  for  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit  ? 

I  never  wonder  to  see  men  wicked,  but  I  often 
wonder  to  see  them  not  ashamed. 

Do  not  we  see  how  easily  we  pardon  our  own 
actions  and  passions,  and  the  very  infirmities  of 
our  bodies  ;  why  should  it  be  wonderful  to  find 
us  pardon  our  own  dulness  ? 

There  is  no  vice  or  folly  that  requires  so  much 
nicety  and  skill  to  manage,  as  vanity ;  nor  any 
which,  by  ill  management,  makes  so  contemptible 
a  figure. 

Observation  is  an  old  man's  memory. 

Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a  razor 
whetted  with  oil. 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  in- 

12 
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dulging  our  reflections  on  them ;  as  he,  who  in  a 
melancholy  fancy  sees  something  like  a  face  on 
the  wall  or  the  wainscot,  can,  by  two  or  three 
touches  with  a  lead  pencil,  make  it  look  visible^ 
and  agreeing  Avith  what  he  fancied 

Men  of  great  parts  are  often  unfortunate  in 
the  management  of  public  business,  because  they 
arc  apt  to  go  out  of  the  common  road  by  tlic 
quickness  of  their  imagination.  This  I  once  said 
to  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  desired  he  would 
observe,  that  the  clerks  in  his  office  used  a  sort  of 
ivory  knife  with  a  blunt  edge  to  divide  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  never  failed  to  cut  it  even,  only  re- 
quiring a  steady  hand :  whereas  if  they  should 
make  use  of  a  sharp  pen-knife,  the  sharpness  would 
make  it  go  often  out  of  the  crease  and  disfigure 
the  paper. 

"  He  who  does  not  provide  for  his  own  house," 
St  Paul  says,  "  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  And  I 
think,  he  who  provides  only  for  his  own  house, 
is  just  equal  with  an  infidel. 

Jealpusy,  like  fire,  may  shrivel  up  horns,  but  it 
makes  them  stink. 

A  footman's  hat  should  fly  off  to  every  body  : 
and  therefore  Mercury,  who  was  Jupiter's  foot- 
man, had  wings  fastened  to  his  cap.  , 

When  a  man  pretends  love,  but  courts  for  mo- 
ney, he  is  like  a  juggler,  who  conjures  away  your 
shilling,  and  conveys  something  very  indecent 
under  the  hat. 

All  panegyrics  are  mingled  with  an  infusion  of 
poppy. 

I  have  known  men  happy  enough  at  ridicule, 
who  upon  grave  subjects  were  perfectly  stupid ; 
of  which  Dr  Echard  of  Cambridge,  who  writ 
•'  The  Contempt  of  the  Clergy/'  was  a  great  in- 
stance. 
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One  top  of  Parnassus  was  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
the  other  to  ^PoUo. 

Matrimony  has  many  children ;  Repentance, 
Discord,  Poverty,  Jealousy,  Sickness,  Spleen, 
Loathing,  &c. 

Vision  is  the  art  of  seeing  things  invisible. 

The  two  maxims  of  any  great  man  at  coirrt  are, 
always  to  keep  his  countenance,  and  never  to  keep 
his  word. 

I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did  ?  He  said,  he 
was  like  a  washball,  always  in  decay. 

Hippocrates,  Aph.  32.  Sect.  6.  observes,  that 
stuttenng  people  are  always  subject  to  a  loose- 
ness. I  wish  physicians  had  power  to  remove  the 
profusion  of  words  in  many  people  to  the  inferior 
parts. 

A  man  dreamed  he  was  a  cuckold ;  a  friend  told 
him  it  was  a  bad  sign,  because,  when  a  dream  is 
true,  Virgil  says  it  passes  through  the  horned 
gate. 

Love  is  a  flame,  and  therefore  we  say  beauty  t& 
attractive ;  because  physicians  observe  that  fire  is 
a  g'reat  drawer. 

Civis,  the  most  honourable  name  among  the 
Romans ;  a  citizen,  a  word'  of  contempt  among 
us. 

A  lady  who  had  gallantries  and  several  children, 
told  her  husband  he  was  like  the  austere  man, 
who  reaped  where  he  did  not  sow. 

We  read  that  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty 
pieces  of  silver;  they  have  lately  been  sold  teu 
thousand  times  dearer,  and  yet  they  were  never 
more  plentiful. 

'  I  must  complain  the  cards  are  ill  shuffled,  till  1 
have  a  good  hand. 

When  I  am  reading  a  book,  whether  wise  or 
siUy,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  alive  and  talking  to  me. 

VOL.  IX,  2  p 
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Whoever  live  at  a  different  end  of  the  towa 
from  me,  I  look  upon  as  persans  out  of  the  world, 
and  only  myself  and  the  scene  about  me  to  be  iu 
it. 

When  I  was  young,  I  thought  all  the  world,  as 
well  as  myself,  was  wholly  taken  up  in  discoursing 
upon  the  last  new  play. 

My  lord  Cromarty,  after  fourscore,  went  to  his 
country  house  in  Scotland,  with  a  resolution  to 
stay  six  years  there  and  live  thriftily,  in  order  to 
save  up  money,  that  he  might  spend  in  London. 

It  is  said  of  the  horses  in  the  vision,  that  "  their 
power  was  in  their  mouths  and  in  their  tails/* 
What  is  said  of  horses  in  the  vision,  in  reality 
may  be  said  of  women. 

Elephants  are  always  drawn  smaller  than  life, 
but  a  flea  alwavs  larger. 

When  old  folks  tell  us  of  many  passages  in  their 
youth  between  them  and  their  company,  we  are 
apt  to  think  how  much  happier  those  times  were 
than  the  present 

Why  does  the  elder  sister  dance  barefoot,  when 
the  younger  is  married  before  her?  is  it  not  that 
she  may  appear  shorter,  and  consequently  bQ 
thought  younger  than  the  bride  ? 

No  man  will  take  counsel,  but  every  man  will 
take  money:  therefore  money  is  better  than 
counsel. 

I  never  yet  knew  a  wag  (as  the  term  is),  who 
was  not  a  dunce. 

A  person  reading  to  me  a  dull  poem  of  his  own 
making,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  scratch  out  six 
lines  together ;  in  turning  over  the  leaf,  the  ink 
being  wet,  it  marked  as  many  lines  on  the  other 
side ;  whereof  the  poet  complaining,  I  bid  him  be 
easy,  "  for  it  would  be  better  if  those  were  out 
too.*' 
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At  Windsor  I  was  observing  to  my  lord  Boling- 
broke,  **  that  the  tower  where  the  maids  of  honour 
lodged  (who  at  that  time  were  very  handsome) 
Was  much  frequented  with  crows."  My  lord  said, 
*'  it  was  because  they  smelt  carrion," 
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A  TREATISE 


ON  GOOD  MANNERS  AND  GOOD  BREEDING.* 


GrooD  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people 
easy  with  whom  we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is 
the  best  bred  in  the  company. 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  are 
the  best  manners.  And  as  som€  lawyers  have  in- 
troduced unreasonable  things  into  common  law, 
so  likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd 
things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is,  to  suit  our 
behaviour  to  the  three  several  degrees  of  men; 
our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those  below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  former 
to  eat  or  drink  is  a  breach  of  manners ;  but  a 
tradesman  or  a  farmer  must  be  thus  treated,  or 
else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they 
are  welcome. 

Pride,  ill  nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the 
three  great  sources  of  ill  manners ;  without  some 
one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  behave  himself  ill 
for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  in  the  language 
of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  world. 


*  Which  lord  Chesterfield  thus  defines, «« the  result  of  ronch  gooj 
sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the sake« 
others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  fro0 
them/' 
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I  defy  any  one  to  assign  an  incident  wherein 
reason  will  not  direct  us  what  to  say  or  do  in 
company,  if  we  are  not  misled  by  pride  or  i\U 
nature. 

Therefore  I  insist  that  good  sense  is  the  princi-* 
pal  foundation  of  good  manners ;  but,  because  the 
former  is  a  gift  which  very  few  among  mankind 
are  possessed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  tne  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  some  rule» 
upon  common  behaviour,  best  suited  to  their  ge-* 
neral  customs  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artificial 
good  sense,  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason* 
Without  which  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dunces 
would  be  perpetually  at  cuffs,  as  they  seldom  fail 
when  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or  engaged  in 
squabbles  about  women  or  .play*  And,  God  be 
tiianked,  there  hardly  happens  a  duel  in  a  year, 
which  may  not  be  imputed  to  oiie  of  these  three 
motives.  Upon  whicn  account,  I  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  find  the  legislature  make  any 
new  laws  against  the  practice  of  duelling;  be* 
cause  the  methods  are  easy,  and  many,  for  a  wise 
man  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  honour,  or  engage  in 
it  with  innocence.  And  I  can  discover  no  politi-* 
cal  evil  in  suffering  bullies,  sharpers,  and  rakes> 
to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of 
their  own,  where  the  law  has  not  been  able  to 
fiind  an  expedient. 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were 
intended  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  weak  understandings ;  so  they  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were 
contrived.  For  these  people  have  fallen  into  a 
needless  and  endless  way  of  multiplying  ceremo- 
nies, which  have  beeq^S^tremely  troublesome  to 
those  who  practise  them,  and  insupportable  to 
every  body  else  :.  insomuch  that  wise  men  are  of- 
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ten  more  uneasy  at  the  over-civility  of  these  rc-^ 
finers,  than  they  could  ppssibly  be  in  the  conver- 
sation of  peasants  or  mechanics. 

The  impertinencies  of  this  ceremonial  behavi-- 
our,  are  no  where  better  seen  than  at  those  tables 
where  the  ladies  preside^  who  value  themselves 
upon  account  of  their  good  breeding ;  where  a 
man  must  reckon  upon  passing  an  hour  without 
doing  any  one  thing  he  nas  a  mind  to ;  unless  he 
'  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  break  through  all  the  settled 
decorum  of  the  family.  *  She  determines  what  he 
loves  best,  and  how  much  hje  shall  eat;  and  if  the 
master  of  the  house  happens  to  be  of  the  same  dis- 
position, he  proceeds  in  the  same  tyrannical  manr 
ner,  to  prescribe  in  the  drinking  part :  at  the  same 
time  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  answering  a 
thousand  apologies  for  your  entertainment.  And 
although  a  good  deal  of  this  humour  is  pretty  well 
worn  off  among  many  people  of  the  best  fashion, 
yet  too  much  of  it  still  remains,  especially  in  the 
country  ;  where  an  honest  gentleman  assured  me, 
that  having  been  kept  fpur  days  against  his  will 
at  a  friend's  house,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
hiding  his  boots,  locking  up  the  stable,  and  other 
contrivances  of  the  like  nature,  he  could  not  re- 
member, from  the  moment  he  came  into  the  house 
to  the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing,  wherein 
his  inclination  was  not  directly  contradicted ;  as 
if  the  whole  family  had  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion to  torment  him. 

Butj  beside  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  re- 
count the  many  foolish  and  ridiculous  accidents 
I  have  observed  among  these  unfortunate  prosc- 


*  In  the  Tatler,  No.  xx.  p.  266  of  this  volumci  these  maxims 
are  illustrated  with  some  ludicrous  examples. 
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lytes  to  ceremony.  I  have  seen  a  duchess  fairly 
knocked  down,  by  the  precipitancy  of  an  offici- 
ous coxcomb  running  to  save  her  the  trouble  of 
opening  a  door.  I  remember,  upon  a]  birth-day 
^t  court,  a  great  lady  was  rendered  utterly  dis- 
consolate by  a  dish  of  sauce  let  fall  by  a  page  di- 
rectly iipon  her  head-dress  and  brocade,  while  she 
gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some  point 
of  ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next  to  her. 
Monsieur  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whose  politics 
and  manners  were  much  of  a  size,  brought  a  son 
with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great  table 
at  court.  The  bpy  and  his  father,  whatever  they 
put  on  their  plates,  they  first  offered  round  in  or- 
der,'to  every  person  in  company ;  so  that  we  could 
not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the  whole  dinner. 
At  last  their  two  plates  happened  to^  encounter, 
and  with  so  much  violence,  that,  being  china,  they 
broke  in  twenty  pieces,  and  stained  half  the  com- 
pany with  wet  sweetmeats  and  cream. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts 
and  sciences  :  and  sometimes  in  trades  Pedan- 
try is  properly  the  over-rating  of  any  kind  of 
knowledge  we  pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of 
knowledge  be  a  trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the 
greater.  For  which  reason  I  look  upon  tiddlers, 
dancing-masters,  heralds,  masters  of  the  cere- 
mony, &c.  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipsius,  or 
the  elder  Scaliger.  With  this  kind  of  pedants, 
the  court,  while  I  knew  it,  was  always  plentifully 
stocked ;  I  mean  from  the  gentleman  usher  (at 
least)  inclusive,  downward  to  the  gentleman  por- 
ter :  who  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  insig- 
nificant race  of  people  that  this  island  can  afford, 
and  with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good  manners  ; 
which  is  the  only  trade  they  profess.  For,  being 
wholly  illiterate,  and  conversing  chiefly  with  each 
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othetj  they  reduce  the  whole  system  of  breedmar 
^vithin  the  forms  and  circles  of  their  several  or- 
fices :  and,  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  mini^ 
sters,  they  live  and  die  in  court  under  all  revolu- 
tions, with  great  obsequiousness  to  those  ^ho  sure 
in  any  degree  of  credit  or  favour,  and  with  rude- 
ness and  insolence  to  every  body  else.  Whence 
I  have  long  concluded,  that  good  manners  are  not 
a  plant  of  the  court  growth :  for  if  they  were, 
those  people,  who  have  understandings  directly 
of  a  level  for  such  acquirements,  who  have  served 
such  long  apprenticeships  to  nothing  else,  would 
certainly  have  picked  them  up.  For,  as  to  the 
great  officers,  who  attend  the  prince's  person  or 
councils,  or  preside  in  his  family,  they  are  a  tran- 
sient body,  who  have  no  better  a  title  to  good 
manners  than  their  neighbours,  nor  will  probably 
have  recourse  to  gentlemen  ushers  for  instructiotK 
So  that  I  know  little  to  be  learned  at  court  upon 
this  head,  except  in  the  material  circumstance  of 
dress ;  wherein  the  authority  of  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almost  equal 
to  that  of  a  favourite  actress. 

I  remember  a  passage  my  lord  Bolingbroke 
told  me ;  that  going  to  receive  prince  Eugene  <rf 
Savoy  at  his  landing,  in  order  to  conduct  him  imr 
mediately  to  the  queen,  the  prince  said,  he  was 
much  concerned  that  he  could  not  see  her  m^esty 
thai  night ;  for  monsieur  Hoffman  (who  was  then 
by)  had  assured  his  highness  that  he  could  notbfe 
admitted  into  her  presence  with  a  tied-up  peri- 
wig ;  that  his  equipage  was  not  arrived ;  and  that 
he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  borrow  a  long-  one 
among  all  his  valets  and  pages.  My  lord  turned 
the  matter  into  a  jest,  and  brought  the  prince  to 
her  majesty ;  for  which  he  was  highly  censured 
by  the  whole  tribe  of  gentlemen  ushers ;  among 
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m^m  monsieur  Hoffman,  an  old  dull  resident  of 
the  emperorX  had  picked  up  this  material  point/ 
of  ceremony ;  and  which,  I  believe,  was  the  beirf 
lesson  he  had  learned  in  five-and-twenty  yeaftV 
residence.  * 


f" 


*  Sv^ift's  patron,  Harley,  would  however  have  done  wisely  ti» 
have  attended  to  this  insignificant  etiquette.  Queen  Anne,  upoa 
whom,  in  some  case  of  emergency,  he  had  waited  in  a  tie-wig^ 
said  very  resentfully,  she  supposed  his  lordship  would  next  appear 
before  her  in  his  night-cap. 

In  the  notes  on  my  friend  Mr  Southe/s  Cid,  he  has  quoted  a  pas« 
sage  ~which  strongly  illustrates  that  which  we  have  in  the  text. 
'^  Sir  John  Finett,  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  James  and  Charles  L 
kft  behind  him  some  choice  observations  touching  the  reception 
and  precedence,  the  treatment  and  audience,  the  puntillios  and 
contests  of  forren  ambassadors  in  England,  which  Howell  publish* 
ed  under  the  title  of  IBintiti  Philosenis*  That  any  man  should, 
have  lived  about  such  a  court  in  such  times,  and  have  left  such 
memoirs  of  it,  is  truly  surprizing.  A  passage  which  shows  that 
chairs  and  stools  were  as  great  objects  of  discussion  in  those  days, 
as  they  were  in  the  reign  of  king  Don  Alfonso,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  book.  Sip  John,  who  had  a  good  genius  for  the  woxthy  of- 
fice which  he  held,  had  been  sent  in  the  king's  name  to  invite  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  marriage  of  Lady  Jane  Dromond,  which 
was  to  be  solemnized  the  next  day,  at  Somerset-house ;  and  after 
many,  diplomatic  difficulties  the  point  seemed  to  be  settled,  that 
the  ambassador  (postponing  all  other  considerations)  be  there 
l>oth  dinner  and  supper.  With  this  signification  I  returned  to  the 
lord  Lysle,  (lord  chamberlaiiie  to  the  queene)  who  communicated 
it  to  the  eail  of  Worcester,  master  of  her  majesties  horse,  that  he 
might  convey  it  to  her  majesty,  as  he  should  go  with  her  in  a 
coach,  from  Whitehall  to  Somerset-house.  It  hung  yet  in  inten- 
tion when  the  ambassador's  secretary  came  to  me  from  his  lord, 
with  a  further  exception,  that  howsoever  the  queen  were  pleased 
that  he  should  be  present  both  dinner  and  supper,  he  would  be 
bold  to  prefer  liiis  condition  to  her  allowance,  that  he  might  not 
sit  upon  a  stool,  but  on  a  chair,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bride 
should  be  seated.  I  answered,  I  thought  that  would  be  no  great 
difficulty.  But  how  (quoth  I)  if  the  prince  were  there,  and  have 
but  a  stool  to  sit  on  }  If  my  lord  ambassador  were  sure  of  that, 
Implied  the  secretary,  1  presume  he  would  make  no  further  ques* 
tion,  but  in  all  bear  his  highness  company.  Tu  be  resolved  of  ^is^ 
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I  make  a  difference  between  good  niaxiner9 
N^nd  good  breeding;  althrfu^h,  in  order  to  vary 
ipy  expression^  I  am  sometimes  forced  to  con- 
found them.  By  the  first,  I  only,  understand  the 
art  i)f  remembering  and  applying  certain  settled 
forms  of  general  behaviour.  But  good  breeding 
is  of  a  'much  larger  extent ;  for,  beside  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  literature  sufficient  to  qualify  a 
gentleman  for  reading  a  play  or  a  political  pamph- 
let, it  takes  in  a  great  compass  of  knowledge ;  no 
less  than  that  of  dancing,  fighting,  gaming,  mak- 
ing the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horse,  and 
speaking  French ;  not  to  mention  some  other  se- 
condary or  subaltern  accomplishments,  which  are 
more  easily  acquired.     So  that  the  difference  be- 


I  went  at  his  request  to  my  lord'Lysle,  my  lord  Worcester,  and  my 
lord  Carew,  vice  chamberlain,  whom  I  found  altogether ;  and  ha- 
ving assurance  from  them  of  the  prince,  his  presence  with  the 
bride  at  dinner,  and  requesting  their  lordships  (as  the  Secretary 
desired  me)  that  they  would  not  trouble  the  queen  any  further 
concerning  the- ambassador  till  the  secretary  had  been  with  him, 
and  returned  with  his  final  satisfaction,  he  repaired  that  evening 
to  my  lord  Lysle,  and  propounding  the  same  demand  of  a  chair, 
as  he  had  done  to  me  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  resolved  he  should 
have  one  with  the  prince :  and  so  ended  that  difference.  The  next 
day  he  came,  and  the  bride  (seated  at  the  table's  end,  which  was 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  hall)  had  the  prince  at  her  left 
hand,  as  the  better  place  nearest  the  wall,  (his  highness  sitting  with 
his  right  hand  uppermost)  on  her  right  hand  the  ambassador, 
both  in  chairs ;  and  opposite  to  him,  beneath  the  prince,  in  a  little 
distance,  sate  on  a  stool,  a  duke  of  Saxony,  here  at  that  time  to 
visit  his  majesty." — P.  17- 

*'  For  the  Puntillios  of  an  Embassador,  sir  John  had  all  possible 
respect.  But  when  one  of  the  king's  gentletaen  ushers  objected  to 
e  guest's  sitting  on  a  stool,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  in  the  council 
chamber,  *  as  being,'  he  said,  *  irregular  and  unusual,  that  place 
being  ever  wont  to  be  reserved  empty  for  state ;' — ^this,  saj's  sir 
John,  as  a  superstition  of  a  gentleman  usher's,  was  neglected/ 
— ^Oirf/iey^  CiD,  p,  426. 
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tween  good  breeding  and  good  manners  lies  ia 
this;  that  the  former  cannot  be  attained  to  by 
the  best  understandings  without  study  and  labour : 
whereas  a  tolerable  degree  of  reason  will  instruct 
us  in  every  part  of  good  manners,  without  other 
assistance. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  useful  lipon  this 
subject,  than  to  point  out  some  particulars,  where- 
in the  very  essentiah  of  good  manners  are  con- 
cerned, the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  does 
very  much  disturb  the  good  commerce  of  the 
world,  by  introducing  a  traffic  of  mutual  uneasi« 
ness  in  most  companies. 

First,  A  necessary  part  of  good  manners,  is  a 
punctual  observance  of  time  at  our  own  dwellings, 
or  those  of  others,  or  at  third  places ;  whether 
upon  matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion ; 
which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain  dictate  of  com- 
mon reason,  yet  the  greatest  minister  I  ever  knew 
was  the  greatest  trespasser  against  it ;  by  which 
all  his  business  doubled  upon  him,  and  placed  him 
in  a  continual  arre^r.  Upon  which  I  often  used 
to  rally  him,  as  deficient  in  point  of  good  man* 
ners.  I  have  known  more  than  one  ambassador, 
and  secretary  of  state,  with  a  very  moderate  por- 
tion of  intellectuals,  execute  their  offices  with 
good  success  and  applause,  by  the  mere  force  of 
exactness  and  regularity.  If  you  duly  observe 
time  for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles  the 
obligation :  if  upon  your  own  account,  it  would 
be  manifest  folly,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  to  ne- 
glect it :  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your 
equal  or  inferior  attend  on  you  to  his  own  disad- 
vantage, is  pride  and  injustice. 

Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  properly  be  styled  ill 
manners :  because  forms  are  subject  to  frequent 
changes;  and  consequently,  being  not  founded 
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upon  reason,  are  beneath  .a  wise  man's  regard. 
Asides,  they  vary  in  every  country ;  and  after  a 
short  period  of  time,  very  frequently  in  the  same^ 
so  that  a  man  who  travels,  must  needs  be  at  first 
a  stranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which 
he  passes ;  and,  perhaps,  at  his  return,  as  much  a 
stranger  in  his  own ;  and  after  all,  llrey  are  easier 
to  be  remembered  or  forgotten  than^&cesor  names. 
Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinencies  that 
superficial  young  men  bring  with  them  ^om 
abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of  the  princi- 

{lal,  and  more  predominant  than  the  rest ;  who 
ook  upon  them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters 
capable  of  admitting  of  choice,  but  even  as  points 
of  importance ;  and  are  therefore  zealous  on  all 
occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate  idie  new 
forms  and  fashions  they  have  brought  back  with 
them :  so  that,  usually  speaking,  the  worst  bred 
person  in  company,  is  a  young  traveller  just  re- 
turned from  abroad. 


(    401    ) 
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IxooD  Manners  is  the  art  of  making  every  reason* 
able  person  in  the  company  easy^  and  to  be  easy 
ourselves. 

What  passes  for  good  manners  in  the  world, 
generally  produces  quite  contrary  effects. 

Many  persons  of  both  sexes,  whom  I  have 
known,  and  who  passed  for  well  bred  in  their 
own  and  the  world's  opinion,  are  the  most  trou- 
blesome in  company  to  others  and  themselves. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ill  manners 
as  flattery.  If  you  flatter  all  the  company,  you 
please  none :  if  you  flatter  only  one  or  two,  you 
affront  the  rest. 

Flattery  is  the  worst  and  falsest  way  of  showing 
our  esteem. 

Where  the  company  meets,  I  am  confident  the 
few  reasonable  persons  are  every  minute  tempted 
to  curse  the  man  or  woman  among  them,  who 
endeavours  to  be  most  distinguished  for  their  good 
manners. 

A  man  of  sense  would  rather  fast  till  night, 
than  dine  at  some  tables,  where  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  possessed  with  good  manners;  uneasi<- 
ness,  pressing  to  eat,  teazing  with  civility ;  less 
practised  in  England  than  here.  ^ 

Courts  are  the  worst  of  all  schools  to  teach  good 
manners 

A  courtly  bow,  or  gait,  or  dress,  are  no  part  of 
good  manners ;  and  therefore  every  nian  of  good 
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understanding  is  capable  of  being  well*bred  upon 
any  occasion. 

To  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  may  possibly  of- 
fend any  reasonable  person  in  company,  is  the 
highest  instance  of  ill  manners.  Good  manners 
chiefly  consist  in  action,  not  in  words.  Modesty 
and  humility  the  chief  ingredients. 

I  have  known  the  court  of  England  under  four 
reigns,  the  two  last  but  for  a  short  time ;  and 
whatever  good  manners  or  politeness  I  observed 
in  any  of  them,  was  not  of  the  court  growth,  but 
imported ;  for  a  courtier  by  trade,  as  gentlemeii 
ushers,  bed-chamber* women,  maids  of  honour*** 

Of  Good  Manners  as  to  Conversation* 

Men  of  wit  and  good  understanding,  as  well  as 
breeding,  are  sometimes  deceived,  and  give  of- 
fence, by  conceiving  a  better  opinion  of.  those 
with  whom  they  converse  than  they  ought  to  do. 
Thus  I  have  often  known  the  most  innocent  rail- 
lery, and  even  of  that  kind  which  was  meant  for 
praise,  to  be  mistaken  for  abuse  and  reflection. 

Of  gibing,  and  how  gibers  ought  to  suffer. 

Of  arguers,  perpetual  contradictors,  long,  talk- 
ers, those  who  are  absent  in  company,  interrupt- 
ers,  not  listeners,  loud  laughers. 

Of  those  men  and  women  whose  face  is  ever  in 
a  smile,  talk  ever  with  a  smile,  coxidole  with  a 
smile,  &c. 

Argument,  as  usually  managed,  is  the  worst 
sort  of  conversation  ;  as  it  is  generally  in.  books 
the  worst  sort  of  reading. 

Good  conversation  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
much  company,  because  few  listen,  and  there  is 
continual  interruption,  But  good  or  ill  manners 
are  discovered,  let  the  company  be  evey  so  large. 
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Perpetual  aiming  at  wit,  a  very  bad  part  of 
conversation.  It  is  done  to  support  a  character : 
it  generally  fails :  it  is  a  sort  of  insult  on  the  com- 
pany, and  a  constraint  upon  the  speaker. 

For  a  man  to  talk  in  his  own  trade,  or  business, 
or  fafculty,  is  a  great  breach  of  good  manners. 
Divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  soldiers,  particularly 
poets,  are  frequently  guilty  of  this  weakness.     A 

poet  conceives  that  the  whole  kingdom      *      * 

#  .  #  #  # 
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OF  MEAN  AND  GREAT  FIGURES, 


HADE  BT  SXVEUAL  PERSONS* 


Of  those  who  have  made  great  figures  in  some  par* 
ticular  action  or  circumstance  of  their  Uws. 

Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  victory  (at  the 
Straits  at  Mount  Taurus,)  when  he  entered  the 
tent,  where  the  queen  and  the  princesses  of  Per- 
sia fell  at  his  feet. 

Socrates,  the  whole  last  day  of  his  life,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  time  he  took  the  poison  until 
the  moment  he  expired. 

Cicero,  when  he  was  recalled  from  his  banish- 
ment, the  people  through  every  place  he  passed 
meeting  him  with  shouts  of  joy  and  congratula- 
tion, and  all  Rome  coming  out  to  receive  him. 

Regulus,  when  he  went  out  of  Rome  attended 
by  his  friends  to  the  gates,  and  returned  to  Car- 
thage according  to  his  word  of  honour,  although 
he  knew  he  must  be  put  to  a  cruel'death  for  ad- 
vising tlie  Romans  to  pursue  their  war  with  that 
commonwealth. 

Scipiq  the  elder,  when  he  dismissed  a  beautiful 
captive  lady  presented  to  him  after  a  great  vic- 
tory, turning  his  head  aside  to  preserve  his  own 
virtue. 

5 
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The  ^aipe  SpipiQ,  whf  a  h^  and  Hannibal  met 
before  the  battle,  if  the  fact  be  true. 

Cincinnati's,  wh^n  tb^e  mesfi^engers  sent  by  the 
senate  to  maHe  him  dictators  found  him  at  the 
plough. 

Epaminond^s,  when  the  Persian  ambassador 
eame  to  his  house,  md  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
poverty. 

The  earl  of  Strafford,  the  day  that  he  made  his 
own  defence  at  his  trial.  * 

King  Charles  the  Martyr,  during  his  whole  trial, 
and  at  his  death. 

The  Black  Piince,  when  he  waited  at  supper 
on  the  King  of  France,  whom  he  had  conquered 
and  taken  prisoner  the  same  day. 

Virgil,  when,  at  Rome,  the  whole  audience  rose 
np,  out  of  veneration,  a»  be  entered  the  theatre. 

Mahomet  the  Great,  when  he  cut  off  his  be- 
loved mistress's  hiead,  on  a  stage  erected  for  that 
purpose,  to  convince  his  soldiers,  who  taxed  him. 
for  preferring  his  love  to  hjs  glory. 

Cromwell,  when  he  quelled  a  mutiny  in  Hyde 
Park. 

Harry  the  Great  of  France,  when  he  entered 
Paris,  and  sat  at  cards  the  same  night  with  some 
great  ladies,  who  were  his  mortal  enemies. 

Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  at  his  trial. 

Cato  of  Utica,  when  he  provided  for  the  safety 
of  bis  friends,  and  had  determined  to  die. 


•  Concerning  which,  Whitlocke,  no  friend  to  the  Earl  or  his 
cause,  lias  Mt  th»  fcUowing  teMiimuny  :  ''  <]!ertatRly  nerer  any 
man  acted  such  a  part  on  such  a* theatre  with  mdre  wisdome,  con- 
stancy a.nd  eloquence,  with  greater  reasuA,  judgment,  and  temper, 
And  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  woi;ds  And  ge&tures,  than  this 
great  and  excellent  ^^erscjin  did ;  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his 

auditors,  some  few  excepted,  to  remorse  and  pUy.'VWHX7X«o^K£'3 
JUanorials,  p.  43. 

VOL.  IX.  2  ©       ' 
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Sir  Thomas  More,  during  his  imprisonmenf, 
and  at  his  execution. 

Marius,  when  the  soldier  sent  to  kill  him  in  the 
dungeon  was  struck  with  so  much  awe  and  vene- 
ration, that  his  sword  fell  from  his  hand. 

Douglas,  when  the  ship  he  comiiianded  was  on 
fire,  and  he  lay  down  to  die  in  it,  because  it  should 
not  be  said  that  one  of  his  family  ever  quitted 
their  post.  ^ 


()f  those  who  heme  made  a  mean  contemptible  Jigure^ 
in  some  action  or  circumstance  qf  their  lives. 

Anthony,  at  Actium^  when  he  fled  after  Cleo- 
patra. 

Pompey,  when  he  was  killed  on  the  sea-shore 
m  Egypt. 

Nero  and  Vitellius,  when  they  were  put  to 
d^ath. 

Lepidus,  when  he  was  compelled  to  lay  down 
his  share  of  the  triumvirate. 

Cromwell,  the  day  he  refused  the  kingship  out 
of  fear. 

Perseus  king  of  Macedon,  when  he  was  led  in 
triumph. 

Ricnard  II.  of  Eiigland,  after  he  was  deposed. 

The  late  king  of  Poland,  when  the  king  of  Swe- 
den forced  him  to  give  up  his  kingdom ;  and  when 


l*MM*iMwMta^*W«;.j. 


*  This  instance  of  stubborn  desperation,  rather  than' courage, 
happened  when  the  Dutch  burned  some  dhips  at  Chatham  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Marvel  celebrates  the  eifcarostance  in  ^ 
**  Advice  10  a  Painter/^ 
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He  took  it  again,  iipoii  the  king  of  Sweden's  de- 
feat by  the  Muscovites. 

King  James  II.  of  England,  when  the  prince  of 
Orange  sent  to  him  at  midnight  to  leave  London. 

King  William  III.  of  England,  when  he  sent  to 
beg  the  house  of  commons  to  continue  his  Dutch 
guards,  and  w:as  refused. 

.  The  late  queen  Ai^ne  of  England,  when  she  sent 
WhitWorth  to  Muscovy,  on  an  embassy  of  humi* 
liation,  ibr  an  insult  committed  here  on'  tha^t 
prince's  ambassador.  *  .        . 

.  The  lok*d  qhancisllor  Bacon,  when  he  was  con* 
victed  of  bribery. 

The  late  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was 
forced,  after  his  own  disgrace,  to  carry  his  dur. 
chess's  gold  key  to  the  queen,  t 

The  old  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  a.  Scotch  lord 
gave  him  a  lash  with  a  whip  at  Newmarket,  in 
presence  of  all  the.  iiobility,  and  he  bore  it  with 
patience.  J 


■*■ 


*  He  was  arrested  by  a  Creditor,  and  carried,  after  sume  re* 
ibstance  and  iU  usage,  to  a  common  spunging  house.  The  Czar 
Peter  demanded  that  the  offenders  should  be  capitally  punished  ; 
find  as  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  comprehend,  that  tht*  English 
law  did  not  permit  such  summary  vengeance,  he  threatened  to 
make  our  trade  feel  the  effect  of  his  resentmeVil,  and  was  appeased 
With  gre^t  difficulty. 

t  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  queen  on  this  occasion  might 
liot  make  the  lesser  figure  of  the  two. 

I  It  was  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  who  dis* 
jgraced  his  ancient  family,  by  submitting  to  this  gross  insult.  He 
received  the  blow  from  Ramsay  Elarl  of  Holderness. 

'*  It  was  at  a  horse-race,  wtiere  many  both  Scotch  and  English 
niet ;  the  latter  of  which  did  upon  this  accident  draw  together  with 
a  resolution  to  make  it  a  national  quarrel,  so  far  as  Mr  John  Pincb*^ 
back,  though  a  maimed  man,  having  but  the  perfect  use  of  his  two 
fingers,  rode  about  with  his  dagger  in  his  hand,  crying,  Let  us  brealc 
our  fast  with  them  here,  an^l  dine  with  the  rest  at  London  !■  ^a)t 
Uerberti  not  offering  to  strike  again,  there  was  nothing  iqlik  \m% 
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King  Charles  II  of  England,  when  he  enteteil 
into  the  second  Dutch  war ;  and  in  many  other 
actions  during  his  whole  reign. 

Philip  11.  of  Spain,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ar* 
mada. 

The  emperor  Charles  V,.  when  he  resigned  his 
crown,  and  nobody  would  believe  his  reasons. 

King  Charles  L  of  England,  when,  in  ^lantry 
to  hifr  que^n,  he  thought  to  surprise  her  with  a 
present  of  a.  diamond  buckle,  which  he  pushed 
down  her  breast,  and  tore  her  flesh  with  the 
tongue;  upon  which  she  drew  it  out,  and  flung  it 
on  the  ground. 

Fairfax,  t^e  parliament  general^  at  the  time  of 
king  Charles's  triaU  * 

Julius  Caesar,  when  Anthony  offered  to  put  a 
diadem  on*  hisr  head,  and  the  people  shouted  for 
j(^y  to  see  binfi  decline  it ;  which  he  never  ofiered 
to  do,  until  he  saw  their  dislike  hi  their  counter 
nances. 

Coriolanus,  when  he  withdrew  his  army  from 
Rome  at  the  entreaty  of  his  mother. 

Hannibal,  at  Antiochus's  court. 

Beau  Fielding,  f  at  fifty  years  old,  when,  in  a 

'**^'-'— '-^— ^ — ^-- - 1  .. ^ , 

|he  reputation  of  a  gentleman ;  ih  lieu  of  which,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  king  made  biro  a  knight,  a  baron,  a  viscount,  and 
911  ear]^  in  one  day  ;  as  he  well  deserved,  lutving  for  his  sake,  or 
lather  out  of  fear,  transf^ressed  all  the  gradations  of  houour."— 
Osborne's  Tradiii<Mal  MemonaU,  apud  V^arks,  Lon.  16? 3,  8. 
jpw:505. 

*  When  he  was  generally  supposed  to  have  determined  on  saving 
tbe  king,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  outwitted  by  Cromwell. 

fRc^rt  Fielding  of  Fielding  Hall,  commonly  called  Beau 
JPielding.  He  was  v^ry  hand6ome^  and  set  up  as  a  fortune  hunter ; 
but,  meeting  with  a  female  inore  able  than  himselt,  he  was  tricked 
into  marriage^  under  the  idea  of  her  being  possessed  of  a  large  for- 
tune, while,  in  truthf  she  was  as  pennyless  as  obscure.  This  inci- 
1de]l^  lie  coticeivedy  ought  oo(  to  suspend  his  career  of  fortttne^  and 
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quarrel  upon  the  stage,  he  was  run  into  his  breast, 
which  he  opened  and  showed  to  the  ladies,  that 
he  might  move  their  love  and  pity ;  but  they  all 
fell  a  laughing. 

The  count  de  Bussy  Rabutin,  when  he  Was  i^e- 
called  to  court  after  twenty  years'  banishment 
into  the  country,  and  affected  to  make  the  same 
figure  he  did  in  his  youth. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland,  when  he  turned  papist 
in  the  time  of  king  James  II*  and  underwent  a|| 
the  forms  of  a  heretic  converted. 

Pope  Clement  VII,.  when  he  was  taken  prisoner^ 
at  Rome,  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's  for« 
ces. 

Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  when  she  sufFei*ed 
Both  well  to  ravish  her,  and  pleaded  that  as  an  eic* 
case  for  marrying  him* 

King  John  uf  England,  when  he  gave  up  hi$ 
kingdom  to  the  pope,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  to  the 
see  of  Rome. 


■»*i 


accordingly,  sixteen  days  after  it  took  place,  Beau  Fielding  united 
himself  to  the  roost  npkW  Barimsa  Duchess  of  Cieavtlai^.  He 
whirled  for  felony  at  the  Old  Bailey,  aud  his  second  m»rri9ge  aet 
aside.  Jtle  himself  had  the  beqefit  of  clergy^  and  this  odd  iKlvenr 
tare  closed  the  long  list  of  the  Duchess  of  CleaveUnd^s  gallantrie8| 
which,  commencing  with  the  restoration,  had  run  through  nearly 
&>ar  rmgp»,  not  a  little  distinguifihed  by  their  ptYuniscuous  and 
motley  complexion.  Fielding  is  defiCfibed  by  the  Tatkr,  No.  50. 
under  the  name  of  Orlando,  and  is  said  to  be  *'  full  but  not  loade4 
with  years."  From  the  account  there  given  of  him,  as  well  as  the 
^necdkite  iu  the  text,  it  would  seem  that  conceit  of  his  conquests^ 
and  vanity  of  fais  figure,  had  crazed  his  brain.  He  received  the 
wound  mentioned  by  Swift,  at  Mrs  Qldfield's  benefit.  The  com* 
bat  took  place  betwixt  him  and  Mr  Fullwood,  a  barrister,  whoee 
foot  he  had  trodden  upon  in  pressing  forward  to  display  his  person 
to  most  advantage.  His  antagonist  was  killed  in  a  duel  the  very  same 
night,  having  ei^aged  in  a  second  theatrical  quarrel.  The  conduct 
of  the  hero  might  be  sufficiently  ibbsurd ;  but  a  wound  of  several 
inches  depth,  was  an  odd  iubject  of  ridicule*  Fielding  died 
about  1712. 
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PUBLIC  ABSURDITIES  IN  ENGLANR. 


It  is  a  common  topic  of  satire,  which  you  will 
hear  not  only  from  the  mouths  of  ministers  of 
state,  but  of  every  whiffler  in  office,  thkt  half  a 
dozen  obscure  fellows,  over  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a 
dish  of  coffee,  shall  presume  to  censure  the  action^ 
of  parliaments  and  councils,  to  form  schemes  of 
government,  and  new-model  the  commonwealth; 
and  this  is  usually  ridiculed  as  a  pragma.tic^l  dis^ 
position  to  politics,  iii  the  very  nature  and  genius 
of  the  ]>e6pte.     It  niay' possibly  be  true  :  and  yet 
I  am  grossly  deceived  if  any  sober  man,  of  very 
motlerate  talents,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  many 
ridiculous  hurtful  maxims,  customs,  and  general 
rules  of  life,  which  prevail  in  this  kingdom,  would 
not  with  great  reason  be  tempted,  according  to 
the  present  turn  of  his  humour,  either  to  laugh, 
lament,  or  be  angry;  or,  if  he  were  sanguine 
enough,  perhaps  to  dream  of  a  remedy;    It  is  the 
mistake  of  wise  and  good  men,  that  they  expect 
more  reason  and  virtue  from  human  nature,  than, 
taking  it  in  the  bulk,  it  is  in  any  sort  capable  of. 
Whoever  has  been  present  at  councils  or  assem- 
blies of  any  sort,'  if  he  be  a  inan  of  common  pru- 
dence, cannot  but  have  observed  such  results  and 
opinions  to  have  frequently  passed  a  majority,  ^ 
he  would  be  ashanied  to  advance  in  private  con- 
versation.    1  say  nothing  of  cruelty,  oppression, 
injustice,  and  the  like,  because  these  are  fairly  tf 
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be  accounted  for  in  all  assemblies,  as  best  gratify- 
ing the  passions  and  interests  of  leaders ;  which 
is  a  point  of  such  high  consideration,  that  all 
others  must  give  place  to  it.  But  I  would  be  un« 
derstood  here  to  speak  only  of  opinions  ridiculous, 
foolish,  and  absurd ;  with  conclusions  and  actions 
suitable  to  theip,  at  the  same  time  when  the  most 
reasonable  propositions  are  often  unanimously  re* 
jec;fce4-  And  as  all  assemblies  of  men  are  liable  to 
this  accusation,  so  likewise  there  are  natural  ab- 
surdities from  which  the  wisest  states  are  not  ex- 
empt ;  which  proceed  less  from  the  nature  of  their 
climate,  than  that  of  their  government ;  the  Gauls, 
the  Britons,  the  Spaniarfis,  and  Italians,  having 
retained  very  little  of  the  characters  given  them 
in  ancient  history. 

By  these  and  the  liHe  reflections,  I  hav^  been 
often  led  to  ponsider  some  public  absurdities  in 
our  own  country,  most  of  which  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, directly  against  the  rules  of  right  reason, 
and  are  attended  with  great  inconyeniencies  to 
the  state.  I  shall  mention  such  of  them  as  come 
into  memory,  without  observing  any  method ;  and 
I  shall  give  my  reaspn  why  I  take  them  to  be  abr 
surd  in  their  ^ature,  and  pernicious  in  their  coi^«> 

sequence. 

It  is  absur4  that  any  person,  who  professes  a 
different  form  of  worship,  from  that  which  is  na- 
tional, should  be  trusted  with  a  vote  for  electing 
members  into  the  house  of  commons :  because 
every  man  is  full  of  zeal  for  his  own  religion,  al- 
though he  regards  not  morality  ;  and  therefore 
will  endeavour  to  his  utmost  to  bring  in  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  principles,  which,  if  they  be 
popular,  may  endanger  the  religion  established ; 
and  which,  as  it  has  formerly  happened,  may  alter 
the  whole  frame  of  government. 
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A  statiditig  army  in  England,  whetbei^  in  time 
of  peace  or  war,  is  a  direct  "absurdity :  for  it  is  no 
part  of  our  business  to  be  a  warlike  nation,  other- 
wise than  by  our  fleets.  In  forei^ti  wars  wt  have 
no  concern,  farther  than  in  junction  with  allied, 
whom  we  may  either  assist  by  sea,  or  by  foreign 
troops  j>a!d  with  our  money  :  but  mercetiary  troops 
in  Kngland,  can  be  of  no  use,  except  to  au-e  se- 
iiates,  and  thereby  promote  arbitrary  power,  in  a 
monarchy  or  oligarchy. 

That  the  election  of  senator^  should  be  of  any 
charge  to  the  candidates,  is  an  absurdity :  but 
that  it  should  be  so  to  a  hiinistry,  is  a  manifest 
acknowledgment  of  the  worst  designs.  If  a  mi- 
nistry intended  the  service  of  theif  prince  and 
country,  or  well  understood  wherein  their  own 
wcurit}  best  consisted  (as  it  is  irtipossible  that  a 
)Mirliament  freely  elected,  according  to  the  Origi- 
nal institution,  can  do  any  hurt  to  a  toletablc 
prince  or  tolerable  ministry),  they  would  use  the 
strongest  methods  to  leave  the  people  to  their 
own  free  choice :  the  mrembers  would  then  con- 
sist of  persons  who  had  the  best  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  country,  or  at  least,  never  of 
strangers.  And  surely  this  is  at  least  full  as  re- 
quisite a  circumstance  to  a  legislator,  as  to  a  jury- 
*nan,  who  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  e^  vicinio  ;  since 
such  persons  must  be  supposed  the  best  iudges  of 
the  wants  and  desires  of  their  several  boroughs 
and  counties.  To  choose  a  representative  for 
Berwick,  whose  estate  is  at  Lalid^s  End,  would 
have  been  thought  in  foi-mer  times  a  very  great 
solecism.  How  much  more  as  it  is  at  present, 
Wfiere  so  many  persons  are  returned  for  boroughs, 
who  do  not  possess  a  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom  ? 

By  the  old  constitution,  whoever  possessed  a 
freehold  in  land,  by  which  he  Was  a  gamer  of  for- 
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'^  ^hilliftgd  a-yc&r,  J^d  the  privilege  to  vote  for 
A  knight  of  the  shift  The  good  effects  of  this 
Ikw  are  u^holly  eluded,  partly  by  the  course  of 
time,  and  partly  by  corruption  Forty  shitiings, 
in  those  ages,  Were  equal  to  twenty  pounds  itx 
6ntQ  ;  and  therefore  it  was  then  a  want  of  sagaci- 
ty to  fix  that  privilege  to  a  determinate  sum,  ra- 
ther than  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  arable  or 
Jpasture,  able  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
and  hay.  And  therefore,  it  is  highly  absurd,  and 
against  the  intent  of  the  law,  that  this  defect  is 
not  regulated. 

But  the  matter  is  still  worse ;  for  any  gentle- 
man can,  upon  occasion,  make  as  many  freeholdr 
ers  as  his  estate  of  settlement  will  allow,  by  ma- 
king leases  for  life  of  land  at  a  rack-  rent  of  forty 
shillings ;  where  a  tenant,  who  is  not  worth  one 
fkrthing  a-year  when  his  rent  is  paid,  shall  be  held 
a  legal  voter  for  a  person  to  represent  his  county. 
Neither  do  I  enter  into  half  the  frauds  that  are 
practised  upon  this  occasion. 

It  is  likewise  absurd,  that  boroughs  decayed 
are  not  absolutely  extinguished,  because  the  re* 
turned  members  do  in  reality  represent  nobody  at 
all;  and  that  several  large  towns  are  not  repre- 
sented, though  full  of  industrious  townsmen,  who 
inust  advance  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

The  claim  of  senators,  to  have  themselves  and 
servants  exempted  from  lawsuits  and  arrests,  is 
manifestly  absurd.  The  proceedings  at  law  are 
already  so  scandalous  a  grievance,  upon  account 
of  the  delays,  that  they  little  need  any  addition. 
Whoever  is  either  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  pay 
his  just  debts,  or,  to  keep  other  men  out  of  their 
lands,  would  evade  the  decision  of  the  law,  is 
surely  but  ill  qualified  to  be  a  legislator.  A  cri- 
minal with  as  good  reason  might  sit  on  the  bench, 
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with  a  power  of  condemning  men  to  be  ]ianged 
for  their  hoqesty.  By  th^ljpnual  sitting  of  par- 
liaments, and  the  days  of  privilege  preceding  and 
subsequent^  a  senator  is  one  half  of  the  year  be- 
yond the  reach  of  common  justice,  . 

That  the  sacred  person  pf  a  ^^nator's  footman 
shall  be  free  from  ^rrjssty  althoiigh  h^  undoes  the 
poor  alewife  by  runnin^p  on  score,  is  a  circumstance 
of  equal  wisdom  and  justice,  to  avoid  the  great 
evil  of  his  master's  lady  wanting  her  complemcAl: 
f  f  liveries  behind  the  coach. 
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There  is  a  subject  of  controversy  which  I  frc- 
^uqntly  met  with,  in  mixed  and  select  companies 
of  both  sexes,  and  §ometimes  only  of  men : — 
*/  Whether  it  be  prudent  to  choose  a  wife  who 
has  good  natural  sense,  some  taste  of  wit  and  hu* 
^lour,  sufficiently  versed  in  her  own  natural  lan- 
guage, able  to  read  and  relish  history,  books  of 
travels,  moral  or  entertaining  discourses,  and  be 
a  tolerable  judge  of  the  beauties  in  poetry  ?"  This 
question  is  generally  determined  in  the  negative 
by  the  women  themselves,  but  almost  universally 
by  the  men. 

We  miist  observe,  that  in  this  debate,  those 
whom  we  call  men  and  women  of  fashion  are  on* 
ly  to  be  understood,  not  iperchants,  tradesmen, 
or  others  of  such  occupations,  who  are  not  suppo- 
sed to  have  shared  in  a  liberal  education.     I  ex- 
.cept  likewise  all  ministers  of  state  during  their 
power,  lawyers  and  physicians  in  great  practice, 
persons  in  such  emplo^'ments  as  take  up  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  some  other  condi- 
tions of  life  which  I  cannot  call  to  mind.     Nei- 
ther must  I  forget  to  except  all  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  from  the  general  to  the  ensign;  becauae 
those  qualifications  aboye*mentioned  in  a  wife,  are 
wholly  out  of  their  element  and  comprehension  ; 
together  with  all  mathematicians,  and  gentlemen 
lovers  of  music,  metaphysicians,  virtuosi,  and  great 
talkers,  who  have  all  amusements  enough  of  their 
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own.  All  these  put  together  will  amount  to  a 
great  number  of  adversaries'  whom  I  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  encounter,  because  I  am  already 
of  their  sentiments.  Those  persons  whom  I  mean 
to  include  are  the  bulk  of  lords,  knights,  and 
squires,  throughout  lingland,  whether  they  reside 
between  the  town  and  country,  or  generally  in 
either.  I  do  also  include  those  of  the  clergy  who 
have  tolerably  good  prieferments  in  London  or  any 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  most  material  arguments  that  I  have  met 
with,  on  the  negative  side  of  this  great  question, 
are  what  I  shall  now  impartially  report,  in  as 
strong  a  light  as  I  think  they  can  bear. 

It  is  argued,  *'  That  the  great  end  of  marriage 
is  propagation:  that  consequently,  the  principal 
business  of  a  wife  is  to  breed  children,  and  to  take 
care  of  them  in  their  infancy :  That  the  wife  is  to 
look  on  her  family,  watch  over  the  servants,  see 
that  they  do  their  work :  That  she  be  absent  from 
her  house  as  little  as  possible:  That  she  is  answer- 
able for  every  thing  amiss  in  her  family  :  That  she 
is  to  obey  all  the  lawful  commands  of  her  hus- 
band, and  visit  or  be  visited*  by  no  persons  whom 
he  disapproves :  That  her  whole  business,  if 
well  performed,  will  take  up  most  hours  of  the 
day :  That  the  greater  she  is,  and  the  more  ser- 
vants she  keeps,  her  inspection  must  increase  ac- 
cordingly ;  for,  as  a  fatnily  represents  a  kingdom, 
so  the  wife,  who  is  her  husband's  first  minister, 
must,  under  him,  direct  all  the  officers'  of  state, 
even  to  the  lowest;  and  report  their  behaviour  to 
lier  husband,  as  the  first  minister  does  to  his 
prince :  That  such  a  station  requires  much  time, 
and  thought,  and  order;  and,  if  well  executed, 
leaves  but  Ht tie  time  for  visits  or  diversions :  Tliat 
a  humour  of  reading  books,  except  those  of  devo- 
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tton  Of  hdiisfe-wifery,  is  ftpt  to  turn  a  woman's 
braio:  That  pl^ys^  romanc^s^  novels^  and  love- 
poems,  are  only  proper  to  instruct  them  how  to 
carry  on  an  iiktrigue  :  That  all  affectation  of  know-* 
ledge^  beyond  what  is  merely  domestic,  renders 
them  vain^  conceited,  and  pretending :  That  the 
natural  levity  of  woman  wants  ballast ;  and  when 
she  once  begins  to  think  she  knows  more  than 
others  of, her  sfrx,-  she  will  begin  to  despise  her  hus- 
band, aad  grow  fond  of  every  coxcomb  who  pre- 
tesds  to  any  knowledge  in  ))Ooks :  That  she  will 
leBtn  scholastic  words ;  make  herself  ridiculous  by 
pronouncings  them  wrong,  a^d  applying  them  ab* 
suTdly  in  all  oonipanies :  That  in  the  mean  time^ 
bet  househpld  aifairs,  and  the  care  of  her  children, 
will  be  wholly  laid  aside ;  hiet  toilet  will  be  crowd- 
ed with  all  the  utider-wits,  where  the  conversation 
will  pass  in  criticising  on  the  last  play  or  poem 
that  comes  out,  and  she  will  be  careful  to  remem- 
ber all  the  remarks  that  were  made,  in  order  to 
retail  them  in  the  next  visit,  especially  in  compa- 
ny who  know  nothing  of  the  matter :  That  she 
will  have  all  the  impertinence  of  a  pedant,  with-^ 
Ottt  the  knowledge ;  and  for  every  new  acquire- 
ment^  will  become  so  much  the  worse." 

To  say  the  truth,  that  shameful  and  almost  uni- 
versal neglect  of  good  education  among  oar  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  iudeed  among  all  others  who 
tK  born  to  good  estates,  will  make  this  essay  of 
little  use  to  the  present  age  ;  for,  considering  the 
modern  way  of  training  up  both  sexes  in  igno- 
rance, idleaess,  and  vice,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
Jiovv  they  are  coupled  together.  And  therefore 
my  speculations  on  this  subject  can,  be  only  of  use 
to  a  small  number;  for,  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  world,  none  but  wise  and  good  men  can 
fail  of  missing  their  match;  whenever  they  are 
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disposed  to  marry ;  and  consequently  thcr^  is  nof 
reason  for  complaint  on  either  ^ide.  The  forms  by 
which  a  husband  and  wife  are  to  live;  with  re- 
gard to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  are  suffici- 
ently known  and  fixed,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
every  precept  of  morality,  religion,  or  civil  insti- 
tution ;  it  woiild  be  therefore  an  idle  attempt  to 
aim  at  breaking  so  firm  an  establishment. 

But,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  that  an  elder 
brother  dies  late  enough  to  leave  the  younger  at 
the  university,  after  he  has  made  some  progresi^ 
in  learning :  if  we  suppose  him  to- have  a  tolerable 
genius,  and  a  desire  to  improve  it,  he  may  conse- 
quently learn  to  value  and  esteem  wisdom  and 
knowledge  wherever  he  finds  them,  even  after  his 
father's  death,  when  his  title  and  estate  come  into 
his  own  possession.  Of  this  kind,  I  reckon,  by  a 
favourable  computation,  there  may  possibly  be 
found,  by  a  strict  search  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  throughout  England,  about  five  hundred. 
Among  those  of  all  other  callings  or  trades,  who 
are  able  to  maintain  a  son  at  the  university,  about 
treble  that  number.  The  sons  of  clergymen,  bred 
to  learning  with  any  success,  must,  by  reason  of 
their  parents'  poverty,  be  very  inconsiderable, 
many  of  them  being  only  admitted  servitors  in 
colleges,  and  consequently  proving  good  for  no- 
thing: I  shall  therefore  count  them  to  be  not 
above  fourscore  But,  to  avoid  fractions,  I  shall 
suppose  there  may  possibly  be  a  round  number 
of  two  thousand  male  human  creatures  in  England; 
including  Wales^  who  have  a  tolerable  share  of 
reading  and  good  sense.  I  include  in  this  list  all 
persons  of  superior  abilities,  or  great  genius,  or 
true  judgement  and  ta»te,  or  of  profound  litera- 
ture, who,  I  am  confident,  we  may  reckon  to  be 
at  least  five-and-twenty. 


V. 
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« 

I  atii  viry  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  doini 
an  honour  to  my  country,  by  a  computation  whici 
i  am  afraid  foreigners  may  conceive  to  be  partial ; 
when,  (jut  of  only  fifteen  thousand  families  df  lords 
knd  estated  gentlemen,  which  may  probably  be 
their  number,  I  suppose  one  in  thirty  to  be  tole- 
hibly  educated,  with  a  sufficient  share  of  good 
sense.  Perhaps  the  cetisure  may  be  just.  And 
therefore,  upon  cooler  thoughts,  to  avoid  all  ca^ 
vils,  I  shall  reduce  them  to  one  thousand,  which^ 
at  least,  will  be  a  number  sufficient  to  fill  both 
houses  of  parliament. 

The  daughters  of  great  and  rich  families,  com-^ 
puted  after  the  same  manner,  will  hardly  amount 
to  above  half  the  number  of  the  male :  because 
the  care  of  their  education  is  either  left  entirely 
io  their  mothers,  or  they  are  sent  to  boarding-^ 
schools,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  English  or  French 
governesses,  and  generally  the  worst  that  can  be 
gotten  for  money.  So  that,  after  the  reduction  I 
was  compelled  to,  from  two  thousand  to  one,  half 
the  number  of  well-educated  nobility  and  gentry 
niiist  either  contitiue  in  a  single  life,  or  be  forced 
to  couple  themselves  with  women  for  whom  they 
can  possibly  have  no  esteem,  I  mean  fools,  prudes, 
coquettes,  gamesters,  saunterers,  endless  talkers 
of  nonsense,  splenetic  idlers,  intriguers,  given  to 
scandal  and  censure,        #        #        *        *        « 

H  #  4:  »  •  ' 
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CHARACTER  OF  ARISTOTLE,  * 


'.  H     .  ,  !  I 


AftiSTOtLii,  the  discrple  of  Plato,  and  tutor  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  His  followers  were  called 
peripatetics,  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies 
to  walk,  because  he  taught  his  disciples  walking. 
We  have  not  all  his  works,  and  some  of  those 
which  are  irjiputed  to  him  are  supposed  pot  genu- 
ine He  writ  upon  logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning; 
lipon  moral  and  natural  philosophy  ;  upon  oratory, 
poetry,  &c.  and  seems  to  be  a  person  of  the  most 
comprehensive  genius  that  ever  lived. 

^fc*»***«**^iii*»»»»»^*»i»*i*>»^»^W»i»^"»»»iW       ■  I  pm^—i — Alii— — 1^M» 

•  This  frttgmeut  is  preserved  in  the  Essay  of  D^ane  Swift;  ^ 
vAio  tells  us,  •*  he  transcribed  it  without  any  variation;  and  that 
he  found  U  by  accident  io  a  little  book  of  instructions,  which 
Dr  Swirt  was  ptensed  to  draw  up  for  the  use  of  a  lady,  e/ajmaag 
her  to  gat  it  aU  bj  bsotu'^ 
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CHARACTER  OF  HERODOTUS.    * 


sas 


« 

1  kE  underwritten  Is  copied  from  Dr  Swift*s  iiarid-» 
writing,  in  an  edition  or  Herodotus,  by  Paul  Ste- 
phens, the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Clanricard.to  the 
library  of  Winchester  college. 

"  Judicium  de  Herodoto  post  longum  tempus 

relecto. 

*^  Ctesias  mendacissimus  Herodotum  mendaeio- 

Tum  arguit,  exceptis  paucissimus  (ut  mea  fert  sen-* 

tentia),  omnimodo  excusandum.    Caeterum  diver-^ 

ticulis  abundans  hie  pater  historicorum  filum  nar- 

rationis  ad  taedium  abrumpit :  undc  oritur  (ut  par 

est)  legentibus  confusio,  et  exind^  oblivio.    Quin 

et  forsan  ipsse  narrationes  circumstantiis  nimiuni 

pro  re  scatent.  Quod  ad  caetera,  hunc  scriptorem 

inter  appritn^  laudandos  censeo,  neque  Graecis  ne- 

que  Barbaris  plus  aequo  faventem  aut  iniquum :  in 

orationibus  ferfe  brevem,  simplicem,  nee  nimis  fre- 

quentem.     Neque  absunt  dogmata  e  quibus'eru- 

ditus  lector  prudentiam  tarn  moralem  quam  civi-* 

lem  haurire  poterit. 

J.  Swift.*** 
'^Julii6y  1720. 


*  *'  I  do  hereby  certify^  that  the  above  is  the  hand-writing  of 
the  late  Dr  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  S.  P.  D.  from  whom  I  have  had 
many  letters,  and  printed  several  pieces  from  his  original  MSS, 

GEORGE  FAULKNER.'' 

I>ublin,  August  21^  1762. 
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CHARACTER  OF  PRIMATE  MABSH. 


ti 


Marsh  has  the  rq)utation  of  most  profound  and 
universal  learning ;    this  is  the  general  opinion, 

*  Dr  Narciwui  Marsh,  successively  Bishop  of  ferns,  DuWin, 

^A  Armaab     He  was  promoted  to  the  last  sec  in  1702,  and  di«i 

^1713    He  founded  a  public  library  in  Dublin,  and  disUoguish- 

IS  himMlf  by  other  acts  of  munificence.    But  he  was  at  vanancc 

Tnat^.   The  following  character  is  engraved  on  his  tomlwU)^. 
tE  Si  probably  lies  somewhere  between  the  epitaph  aad  tte 

***^^  Now  take  the  talents  of  his  mind, 

Which  were  equal  to,  nay  even  greater 

Than  all- these  employments. 

As  Provost,  Prelate,  and  Governour, 

He  promoted,  encreased,  and  established. 

In  the  university,  the  study  of  sound  learning, 

In  the  church,  piety  and  primitive  discipline, 

In  the  rcpublick,  peace  and  reverence  for  the  laws; 

By  Eving  always  a  piooa  and  unblameable  nfe. 

By  encouiagitig  the  Idaraed, 

By  defending  his  fellow-citizens. 

Among  all  these  great  duties. 

He  dedicated  his  leisure  hours 

To  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 

And  above  all  was  highly  skilled 

In  the  knowledge  of  languages,  especially  the  oriental: 

Endowed  with  the  highest  knowledge 

Of  the  Scriptures  and  Ecclesiastical  History, 

He  transferred 
The  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  Religion 
Into  his  life,  and  the  government  of  the  church. 

Thus  he  became 
Dear,  worthy,  and  useful  to  all, 

A  Man  bom 
For  his  country,  the  church,  and  the  worlds 

12 
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•ci^er  can  it  be  easily  disproved.  An  old  rusty 
iron  chest  in  a  banker's  shop,  strongly  locked,  and 
Wonderfully  heavy,  is  full  of  gold ;  this  is  the  ge*- 
Beral  opinion,  neither  can  it  be  disproved,  provid- 
td  the  key  be  lost,  and  what  is  in  it  be  wedged 
so  close  that  it  will  not  by  any  motion  discovet 
the  ilietal  by  the  ehinking.  Doing  good  is  his 
pleasure :  £lnd  as  lio  man  consults  another  in  hi^ 
pleasuresi  fteith^r  doeia  he  in  tliis ;  by  his  awk* 
wardnesd  and  unadvisedness  disappointing  his  own 
good  designs.  His  high  station  nas  placed  him  in 
the  way  of  great  ^mploytnents,  which,  without  iii 
the  least  polishing  his  native  rusticity,  have  given 
him  a  tincture  of  pride  and  ambition.  But  these 
vices  would  have  passed  concealed  under  his  na- 
tural simplicity,  if  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  hide 
them  by  art.  His  disposition  to  study  is  the  very 
same  with  that  of  a  usurer  to  hoard  up  money,  or 
of  a  vicious  young  fellow  to  a  wench :  nothing 
but  avarice  and  evil  concupiscence,  to  which  his 
constitution  has  fortunately  given  a  more  inno- 
cent turn.  He  is  sordid  and  suspicious  in  his  do- 
mestics, without  love  or  hatred;  which  is  but 
reasonable,  since  he  has  neither  friend  nor  enemy ; 
-without  joy  or  grief;  in  short,  without  all  pas- 
sions but  fear,  to  which  of  all  others  he  has  least 
temptation,  having  nothing  to  get  or  to  lose ;  no 
posterity,  relation,  or  friend,  to  be  solicitous  about; 
and  placed  by  his  station  above  the  reach  of  for- 
tune or  envy.  He  has  found  out  the  secret  of  pre- 
ferring men  without  deserving  their  thanks ;  and 
-where  he  dispenses  his  favours  to  persons  of  me- 
rit, they  are  less  obliged  to  him  than  to  fortune?^ 
He  is  the  first  of  human  race,  that  \^ith  great  ad*- 
vantages  of  learning,  piety,  and  station,  ever  es*- 
caped  being  a  great  man.  That  which  relishes 
best  with  him,  is  mixed  liquor  and  mixed  com* 
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pany;  and  he  is  seldom  unprovided  with  rttf 
Dad  of  both.  He  is  so  wise  as  to  value  his  owa 
health  more  than  other  men's  noses,  so  that  the 
most  honourable  .place  at  his  table  is  much  the 
worst,  especially  in  summer.  It  has  been  affirm- 
ed that  originally  he  was  not  altogether  devoid  of 
wit,  till  it  was  extruded  from  his  head  to  make 
room  for  other  men's  thoughts.  He  will  a<Jmit  a 
governor,  provided  it  be  one  who  is  very  officious 
and  diligent,  outwardly  pious,  and  one  that  knows 
how  to  manage  and  make  the  most  of  his  fear.  No 
man  will  be  either  glad  or  sorry  at  his  death,  ex- 
cept his  successor. 
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\rWTTEN  JN  THE  YEAR  1727. 


I  SHALL  say  nothing  of  her  wit  or  beauty,  which 
are  allowed  by  all  persons  who  can  judge  of  ei- 
ther, when  they  hear  or  see  her.  Besides,  beauty 
being  transient,  and  a  trifle,  cannot  Justly  make! 
part  of  a  character.  And  I  leave  others  to  cele- 
brate her  wit,  because  it  will  be  of  no  use  in  that 
part  of  her  character  which  [  intend  todraw.  Nei- 
ther shall  I  relate  any  part  of  her  history ;  farther 


*  This  character  was  written  when  Tory  courtiers  as  well  as  Tory 
poets,  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  some  dawning  of  future  favour 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  from  their 
affecting  to  encourage  those  who  were  discontented  with  the  mini- 
stry of  sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  Tories  knew  well  the  advantages 
they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  during  the  predominating  influence  of 
JLady  Marsham  over  Queen  Anne ;  and  therefore  failed  not  to  cul* 
tivale  the  intimacy  ot  Mrs  Howard,  whose  post  near  the  princess's 
person,  and  high  state  of  favour  with  her  mistress,  promised  the 
exhtbition  of  a  part  scarcely  less  important.  Whatever  might  be 
the  ^iew4  of  the  courtiers,  those  of  the  poetical  and  literary  adu- 
lators seem  to  have  been  limited  to  working  forth  the  preferment 
of  Gay  The  reconcihation  between  Queen  Caroline  and  Walpole, 
broke  all  the  measures  of  the  expectants.  The  obnoxious  mini- 
ster retained  his  power  and  emoluments,  and  Mrs  Howard,  deafer 
than  the  adder,  resisted  all  the  tuneful  flattery,  by  which  Swift 
and  Pope  vainly  hoped  to  bribe  her  favour  for  poor  Gay. 

The  panegyric  here  pronounced  on  Mrs  Howard  is  truly  ele- 
gant But  whether  from  Swift's  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
or  from  his  natural  disposition  to  satire,  or  that  he  anticipated  the 
change  which  actually  took  place,  the  dean  has  mingled  foo<i  for 
future  satire,  even  with  the  honey  of  his  praises. 
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than  that  she  went,  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  t^ 
the  court  of  Hanover  with  her  husband,  and  be- 
came of  the  bedchamber  to  the  present  prijicess 
of  Wales,  living  in  expectation  of  the  queen's 
death :  upon  which  event  she  came  over  with  her 
mistress,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  her  ser- 
vice ;  where,  from  the  attendance  daily  paid  her 
by  the  ministers,  and  all  expectants,  she  is  reck* 
oned  much  the  greatest  favourite  of  the  court 
^t  Leicester* house :  a  situation  which  she  has  long 
affected  to  desire  that  it  might  not  be  believed. 

There  is  no  politician  who  more  carefully  watches 
the  motions  and  dispositions  of  things  and  persons 
at  St  James's,  nor  can  form  his  language  with  a 
more  imperceptible  dexterity  to  the  present  pos- 
ture of  a  court,  or  more  early  foresee  what  style 
may  be  proper  upon  any  approaching  juncture  of 
affairs ;  whereof  she  can  gather  early  intelligence 
without  asking  it,  and  often  when  even  those  from 
whom  she  has  it  are  not  sensible  that  they  are  gi- 
ving it  to  her,  but  equally  with  others  admire  her 
sagacity.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  she  both  think 
they  understand  each  other,  and  are  both  equally 
mistaken. 

With  persons  where  she  is  to  manage,  she  is 
very  dexterous  in  that  point  of  skill  which  the 
French  call  tdter  la  pavi  ;  with  others,  she  is  a 
very  great  vindicator  of  all  present  proceedings, 
but  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  she  were  under  no 
concern  farther  than  her  own  conviction,  and 
wondering  how  any  body  can  think  otherwise. 
And  the  danger  is,  that  she  may  come  in  time  to 
believe  herself;  which,  under  a  change  of  princes, 
and  a  great  addition  of  credit,  ^night  have  bad 
consequences.  She  is  a  most  ui^conscionable  deal- 
er; for,  in  return  of  a  few  good  words,  which  she 
gives  to  her  lords  and  gentlemen  daily  waiters 
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before  their  faces,  she  gets  ten  thousand  from  theih 
behind  her  back,  which  are  of  real  service  to  her 
character.  The  credit  she  has  is  managed  with 
the  utmost  thrift ;  and  whenever  she  emfxloys  it, 
which  is  very  rarely,  it  is  only  upon  such  occa- 
sions where  she  is  sure  to  get  mucn  more  tiian  she 
spends.  For  instance,  she  would  readily  press 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  do  some  favour  for  Colonel 
Churchill,  or  Doddington ;  the  prince,  for  a  mark 
of  grace  to  Mr  Shutz ;  and  the  princess,  to  be 
kind  to  Mrs  Clayton.  She  sometimes  &lIIs  into 
the  general  mistake  of  all  courtiers,  which  is  that 
of  not  suiting  her  talents  to  the  abilities  of  others, 
but  thinking  those  she  deals  with  to  have  less  art 
than  they  really  possess,  so  that  she  may  possibly 
be  deceived  when  she  thinks  she  deceives. 

In  all  offices  of  life,  except  those  of  a  courtier, 
she  acts  with  justice,  generosity^  and  truth.  She 
is  ready  to  do.  good  as  a  private  person,  and  I 
would  almost  think  in  charity  that  she  will  not  do 
harm  as  a  courtier,  unless  to  please  those  in  chief 
power. 

In  religion  she  is  at  least  a  latitudinartan,  being 
not  an  enemy  to  books  written  by  the  free-think- 
ers ;  and  herein  she  is  the  more  blameable,  be- 
cause she  has  too  much  mora:lity  to  stand  in  need 
of  them,  requiring  only  a  due  degree  of  faith  for 
putting  her  in  the  road  to  salvation.  •  I  speak  this 
of  her  as  a  private  lady,  not  as  a  court  favourite ; 
for,  in  the  latter  capacity,  she  can  show  neither 
faith  nor  works. 

If  she  had  never  seen  a  court,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  she  might  have  been  a  friend. 

She  abounds  in  good  words,  and  expressions  of 
good  wishes,  and  will  concert  a  hundred  schemes 
for  the  service  of  those  whom  she  would  be  thought 
tp  favour:  schemes,  that  sometimes  arise  from 
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them,  and  sometimes  from  herself;  although,  at 
the  same  time,  she  very  well  knows  them  to  he 
without  the  least  probability  of  succeeding.  But, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  never  feeds  or  deceives  any 
person  with  promises,  where  she  does  not  at  the 
same  time  intend  a  degree  of  sincerity. 

She  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  excellent  companion 
for  men  or  the  best  accomplishments,  who  have 
nothing  to  desire  or  expect* 

What  part  she  may^  act  hereafter  in  a  larger 
sphere,  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  a  great  queen 
(upon  supposing  the  death  of  his  present  majesty, 
and  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  whose  title'  her  hus- 
band succeeds),  and  in  high  esteem  with  a  king, 
peither  she  nor  I  can  foretel.  My  own  opinion 
is  natural  and  obvious  ;  that  her  talents  as  a  cour- 
tier will  spread,  enlarge,  and  multiply  to  such  a 
degree,  that  her  private  virtues,  for  want  of  room 
and  time  to  operate,  will  be  laid  up  clean  (like 
clothes  in  a  chest,)  to  be  used  and  put  on,  when- 
ever satiety,  or  some  reverse  of  fortune,  or  in- 
crease of  ill  health  (to  which  last  she  is  subject^) 
shall  dispose  her  to  retire.  In  the  m^an  time,  it 
will  be  ner  wisdom  to  take  care  that  they  may 
not  hie  tarnished  or  moth-eaten,  for  want  of  airing 
and  turning  at  least  once  a-year. 


*  ''  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  any  agreeable  news  of  what  yoor 
hefLti  is  concerned  in  ;  but  I  have  a  sort  of  quarrel  \yith  Mrs. 
Howard,  for  not  loving  herself  so  well  as  she  does  her  friends; 
for  those  she  maH^s  happy,  but  Qot  herself.  There  is  a  sort  oC 
sadness  about  her,  which  grieves  me,  and  which  I  have  learned, 
by  experience,  will  increase  upon  an  indolent  (I  will  not  say  an 
p^ected)  resignation  to  it.  It  will  dose  in  men,  and  much  more 
in  women,  who  have  a  natural  softness  which  sinks  them  eye^ 
vfxen  reason  does  not      Pope,  Letters  to  a  Lady,  p.  7^* 


(  m  ) 

ON  THE  DEATH 

OF 

MRS  JOHNSON  [STELLA.] 


This  day,  being  Sunday,  January  28tli,  1727-8> 
about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  a  servant  brought 
me  a  note,  with  an  account  of  the  death  of  the 
truest,  most  virtuous,  and  valuable  friend,  that  I, 
or  perhaps  any  other  person,  was  ever  blesse4 
with.  She  expired  about  six  in  the  evening  of 
this  day  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  am  left  alone,  which  is 
about  eleven  at  night,  I  resolve,  for  my  own  satis-^ 
faction,  to  say  something  of  her  life  and  character. 
She  was  born  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1681.  Her 
father  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family  in 
Nottinghamshire,  lier  mother  of  a  lower  degree  ; 
and  indeed  she  had  little  to  boast  ot  her  births 
I  knew  her  from  six  years  old,  and  had  some  share 
in  her  education,  by  directing  what  books  she 
should  read,  and  perpetually  instructing  her  in  the 
principles  of  honour  and  virtue;  from  which  she 
never  swerved  in  any  one  action  or  moment  of 
her  life.  She  was  sickly  from  her  childhood  un- 
til about  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  but  then  grew  into 
perfect  health,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
imost  beautiful,  graceful,  and  agreeable  young  wo- 
men in  London,  only  a  little  too  fat.  Her  hair 
TV^as  blacker  than  a  raven,  and  every  feature  of 
her  face  in  perfection. .  She  lived  generally  in  the 
country,  with  a  family  where  she  contracted  an 
intimatfe  friendship  with  another  lady  of  more  ad- 
vanced year§,    |  w»s  then,  to  my  morti^Qation, 
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settled  in  Ireland ;  and  about  a^ear  after,  going 
to  visit  my  friends  in  England,  I  found  she  was  a 
little  uneasy  upon  the  death  of  a  person  on  whom 
she  had  some  dependance.  Her  fortune,  at  that 
time,  was  in  all  not  above  fifteen  hundred,  pounds, 
the  interest  of  which  was  but  a  scanty  mainte- 
nance. Under  this  consideration,  and  indeed  very 
much  for  my  own  satisfaction,  who  had  few  friends 
oracquaintance  in  Ireland,  I  prevailed  withher  and 
her  dear  friend  and  companion,  the  other  lady,  to 
draw  what  money  they  had  into  Ireland,  a  great 

Kart  of  their  fortune  being  in  annuities  upon  funds, 
loney  was  then  ten  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  besides 
the  advantage  of  returning  it,  and  all  necessaries 
of  life  at  half  the  price.  They  complied  with  my 
advice,  and  soon  after  came  over;  but  I  happen- 
ing to  continue  some  time  longer  in  England,  they 
were  much  discouraged  to  live  in  Dublin,  where 
they  were  wholly  strangers.  She  was  at  that 
time  about  nineteen  years  old,  and  her  person  was 
soon  distinguished.  But  the  adventure  looked  so 
like  a  frolic,  the  censure  held  for  some  time,  as  if 
there  were  a  secret  history  in  such  a  removal ; 
which,  however,  soon  blew  oflF  by  her  excellent 
conduct.     She  came  over  with  her  friend  on  the 

in  the  year  J  70  — ;*  and  they  both 
lived  together  until  this  day,  when  death  remo- 
ved her  from  us.  For  some  years  past,  she  had 
been  visited  with  continual  ill  health ;  and  several 
times,  within  these  last  two  years,  her  life  was  des- 
paired of.  But,  for  this  twelvemonth  past,  she  ne- 
ver had  a  day's  health ;  and,  properly  speaking,  she 
has  been  dying  six  months,  but  kept  alive,  almost 
against  nature,  by  the  generous  kindness  of  two 

fhysicians,  and  the  care  of  her  friends.     Thus  far 
writ  the  same  night  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

r-r— 1 ~— »^ 

♦  Probably  1700. 
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Never  \ras  any  of  her  sex  born  with  better  gifts 
©f  the  mind»  or  who  more  improved  them  by  read- 
ing and  conversation.     Yet  her  memory  was  not 
of  the  best,  and  was  impaired  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  life.     But  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever 
once  heard  hej:  make  a  wrong  judgment  of  per- 
sons, books,  or  affairs.     Her  advice  was  always 
the  b^st,  and  with  the  greatest  freedom  mixed 
with  the  greatest  decency.     She  had  a  graceful- 
ness, somewhat  more  than  human,  in  every  mo- 
tion, word,  and  action.     Never  was  so  happy  a 
conjunction  of  civility,  freedom,  easiness,  and  sin- 
jcerity.     There  seemed  to  be  a  combination  among 
all  that  knew  her,  to  treat  her  with  a  dignity 
much  beyond  her  rank :  yet  people  of  all  sorts 
were  never  more  easy  than  in  her  company.     Mr 
Addison,  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  being  intro- 
duced to  her,  immediately  found  her  out ;  and,  if 
he  had  not  soon  after  left  the  kingdom,  assured 
me  he  would  have  used  all  endeavours  to  culti- 
vate her  friendship.     A  rude  or  conceited  cox- 
comb  passed  his   time  very  ill,  upon  the  least 
breach  of  respect ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  she  had  no 
mercy,  but  was  sure  to  expose  him  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  standers  by;  yet  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  was  ashamed  to  complain,  and  durst  not  re- 
sent.   All  of  us  who  had  the  happiness  of  her 
friendship  agreed  unanimously,  that,  in  an  after- 
noon or  evening's  conversation,  she  never  failed, 
before  we  parted,  of  dehvcring  the  best  thing  that 
was  said  in  the  company.     Some  of  us  have  writ- 
ten down  several  of  her  sayings,  or  what  the 
French  call  bons  mots,   wherein  she  excelled  al- 
most beyond  belief.      She  never  mistook  the  un- 
derstanding of  others ;    nor  ever  said  a  severe 
^ord,  but  where  a  much  severer  was  deserved. 
Her  servants  loved,  and  almost  adored  her  at 
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the  same  time.  She  would,  upon  occasions,  treat^ 
them  with  freedom :  yet  her  demeanour  was  so 
0wful,  that  they  durst  not  fail  in  the  least  point  of 
xespect.  She  chid  them  seldom ;  but  it  was  with 
severity,  which  liad  an  effect  upon  them  for  a 
long  time  after. 

January  29tb.  My  head  sches,  and  J  can  write 
no  more. 

January  30th.     Tuesday. 

Thip  is  thjB  night  of  the  funeral,  which  my  sick- 
pess  will  pot  suffer  me  to  attend.  It  is  now  nine 
at  night ;  and  I  am  removed  into  another  apart-^ 
ment,  that  I  may  not  see  the  light  in  the  church, 
"which  is  just  over  against  the  window  of  my  bedr 
chamber. 

With  all  the  softness  of  temper  that  became  a 
lady,  she  had  the  personal  courage  of  a  hero. 
She  and  her  friend  having  removed  their  lodgings 
to  a  new  house,  which  stopd  solitary,  a  parcel  of 
rogues,  armed,  attempted  thp  house,  where  there 
was  only  ope  boy:  ^hc  w^s  then  about  four-and- 
twenty  ;  and  having  been  warned  tp  apprehend 
some  such  attempt,  she  learned  the  management 
of  a  pistol ;  and  the  other  women  and  servaTits 
being  half  dead  with  fear,  she  stole  softly  to  her 
dining-roonj  window,  put  on  a  black  hood  tp  pre- 
vent being  seen,  primed  the  pistpl  fresh,  gently 
lifted  up  the  sash  ;  and  taking  her  aim  with  the 
utmost  presence  of  mind,  discharged  the  pistol, 
loaden  with  the  bullets,  into  the  body  pf  one  vil- 
lain, who  stood  the  fairest  mark.  The  fellow, 
mortally  wpunded,  was  carried  off  by  the  rest, 
jand  died  the  next  morning  ;  but  his  companions 
could  not  be  found.  The  duke  of  Ormond  had 
pften  drunk  her  health  to  me  upon  that  account^ 
and  had  always  a  high  esteem  for  her.  She  was 
jn4eed  under  some  apprehensions  of  going  \n  a 


boat,  after  som*  danger  she  had  narrowly  escaded 
by  water;  but  she  was  reasoned  thoroughly  out 
of  it.  She  was  never  known  to  cry  out,  or  disco- 
ver any  fear,  in  a  coach  of  on  horse-back ;  or  any 
uneasiness  by  those  sudden  accidents  with  which 
roost  of  her  sex,  either  by  weakness  or  affectation, 
appear  so  much  di3ordered* 

She  never  had  the  least  absence  of  mind  in  con- 
versation, nor  given  to  interruption,  or  appeared 
eager  to  put  in  her  word,  by  waiting  impa/tiehtly 
until  another  had  done.  She  spoke  in  a^  most 
agreeable  voice,  in  the  plainest  words,  nevei?  he- 
sitating, except  out  of  modesty  before  newfa<ies, 
where  she  was  somewhat  reserved;  nor,  among 
her  nearest  friends,  ever  spoke  much  at  a  time. 
She  was  but  little  versed  in  the  common  topics 
of  female  chat ;  scandal,  censure,  and  detraction, 
never  came  out  of  her  mouth :  yet^  among  a  few 
friends,  in  private  conversation,  she  made  little 
ceremony  in  discovering  her  .contempt  of  a  cox- 
comb, and  describing  all  his  follies  to  the  life  ;  but 
the  follies  of  her  own  sex,  she  was  rather  inclined 
to  extenuate^  or  to  pity. 

.  When  she  was  once  convinced  by  open  facts  of 
any  breach  of  truth  or.honour,  in  a  person  of  high 
station,  especially  in  the  church,  she  could  not 
conceal  her  indignation,  nor  hear  them  named 
without  showing  her  displeasure  in  her  counte- 
nance ;  particularly  one  or  two  of  the  latter  sort, 
whom  she  had  known  and  esteemed^  but  detested 
above  all  mankind,  when  it  was  manifest,  that 
they  had  sacrificed  those  two  precious  virtues  to 
their  ambition,  and  would  much  sooner  have 
f^brgiven  them  the  common  immoialities  of  the 
laity. 

Her  frequent  fits  of  sickness,  in  most  parts  of 
her  life,  had  prevented  her  from  making  that  pro- 
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gress  in  readiDg  which  she  would  otherwise  have 
done.  She  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
story,  and  was  not  unskilled  in  that  of  France  and 
England.  She  spoke  French  perfectly,  but  forgot 
much  of  it  by  neglect  and  sickness.  She  had  read 
carefully  all  the  best  books  of  travels,  which  serve 
to  open  and  enlarge  the  mind.  She  understood 
the  Platonic  and  Epicurean  philosophy,  and 
judged  very  well  of  the  defects  of  the  latter.  She 
made  very  judicious  abstracts  of  the  best  books 
ahe  had  read.  She  understood  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, and  could  point  out  uU  the  errors  of 
Hobbes,  both  in  that  and  reHgion.  She  had  a 
good  insight  into  physic,  and  knew  somewhat  of 
anatomy;  in  both  which  she  was  instructed  in  her 
younger  days,  by  an  eminent  physician,  who  had 
her  long  under  his  care,  and  bore  the  highest  es- 
teem for  her  person  and  understanding.  She  had 
a  true  taste  of  wit  and  good  sense,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  was  a  perfect  good  critic  of  style : 
neither  was  it  easy  to  find  a  more  proper  or  im« 
partial  judge,  whose  advice  an  author  might  bet^ 
ter  rely  on,  if  he  intended  to  send  a  thing  into 
the  world,  provided  it  was  on  a  subject  that  came 
within  the  compass  of  her  knowledge.  Yet,  per- 
haps, she  was  sometimes  too  severe,  which  is  a  safe 
and  pardonable  error  She  preserved  her  wit, 
judgment,  and  vivacity,  to  the  last;  but  oftem 
used  to  complain  of  her  memory. 

Her  fortune,  with  some  accession,  could  not,  b» 
I  have  heard  say,  amount  to  much  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds,  whereof  a  great  part  fell  with 
her  life,  naving  been  placed  upon  annuities  in 
England,  and  one  in  Ireland. 

In  a  person  so  extraordmary,  perhaps  it  may 
be  pardonable  to  mention  some  particulars,  al* 
though  of  little  moment,  farther  than  to  set  forth 


her  character.  Sotn6  presents  of  gold  pieces 
being  often  made  to  her  while  she  was,  a  girl,  by 
her  mother  and  other  friends,  on  promise  to  keep^ 
them  ;  she  grew  into  such  a  spirit  of  thrift,  that, 
in  about  three  years,  they  amounted  to  above  two 
hundred  pounds.  She  used  to  show  them  with 
boasting ;  but  her  mother,  apprehending  she 
would  be  cheated  of  them,  prevailed,  in  some 
months,  and  with  great  importunities,  to  have 
them  put  out  to  interest ;  when,  the  girl,  losing 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  counting  her  gold, 
whicn  she  never  failed  of  doing  many  times  in  a 
day,  and  despairing  of  heaping  up  such  another 
treasure,  her  numour  took  quite  the  contrary  turn ; 
she  grew  careless  and  squandering  of  every  new 
acquisition,  and  so  continued  till  about  two-and- 
twenty;  when,  by  advice  of  some  friends,  and 
the  fright  of  paying  large  bills  of  tradesmen  who 
enticed  her  into  their  debt,  she  began  to  reflect 
upon  her  own  folly,  and  was  never  at  rest  until 
she  had  discharged  all  her  shop  bills,  and  refund- 
ed herself  a  considerable  sum  she  had  run  out 
After  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  years,  and  a 
superior  understanding,  she  became  and  continu- 
ed all  her  life,  a  most  prudent  economist;  yet 
still  with  a  stronger  bent  to  the  liberal  side,  where- 
in she  gratified  herself  by  avoiding  all  e:spense 
in  clothes  (which  she  ever  despised,)  beyond  what 
was  merely  decent  And,  although  her  frequent 
returns  of  sickness  were  very  chargeable,  except 
fees  to  physicians,  of  which  she  met  with  several 
so  generous  that  she  could  force  nothing  on  them 
(and  indeed  she  must  otherwise  have  been  un- 
done,) yet  she  never  was  without  a  considerable 
sum  of  ready  money.  Insomuch  that  upon  her 
death,  when  her  nearest  friends  thought  her  very 
bare,  her  executors  found  in  her  strong  box  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  gold.    She  la- 
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menf ed  the  narrowness  of  her  fortune  in  n6thmg 
so  much,  as  that  it  did  not  enable  her  to  enter* 
tam  her  fxiends  so  often,  and  in  so  hospitable  a 
manner,  as  she  desired.  Yet  they  were  aiways^ 
welcome ;  and,  while  she  was  in  health  to  direct, 
were  treated  with  neatness  and  elegance,  so  that 
the  revenues  of  her  and  her  companion  passed  for 
much  more  considerable  than  they  really  were. 
They  lived  always  in  lodgings ;  their  domestics 
consisted  of  two  maids  and  one  man.  She  kept 
an  account  of  all  the  family  expenses,  from  her 
arrival  in  Ireland  to  some  months  before  her  death ; 
and  she  would  often  repine,  when  looking  back 
upon  the  annals  of  her  household  bills,  that  every 
thing  necessary  for  life  was  double  the  price,  while 
interest  of  money  was  sunk  almost  to  one  half : 
so  that  the  addition  made  to  her  fortune  was  in- 
deed grown  absolutely  necessary. 

[I  since  write  as  I  found  time.] 

But  her  charity  to  the  poor  was  a  duty  not  ta 
be  diminished,  and  therefore  became  a  tax  upon 
those  tradesmen,  who  furnish  the  fopperies  of 
other  ladies.  She  bought  clothes  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible, and  those  as  plain  and  cheap  as  consisted 
with  the  situation  sne  was  in ;  and  wore  no  lace 
for  many  years.  Either  her  judgement  or  for- 
tune was  extraordinary,  in  the  choice  of  those  on 
whom  she  bestowed  her  charity ;  for  it  went  far- 
ther in  doing  good  than  double  the  sum  from  any 
other  hand.  And  I  have  heard  her  say,  "  she  al- 
ways met  with  gratitude  from  the  poor ;"  which 
must  be  owing  to  her  skill  in  distinguishing  pro*' 
per  objects,  as  well  as  her  gracious  manner  in  re- 
lieving them. 

But  she  had  another  quality  that  much  delight- 
ed her,  although  it  might  be  thought  a  kind  of 
check  upon  her  bounty ;  however,  it  was  a  plea- 
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sure  she  could  not  resist :  I  mean,  that  of  making 
agreeable  presents ;  wherein  I  never  knew  her 
equal,  although  it  be  an  affair  of  as  delicate  a  na- 
ture as  most  in  the  course  of  life.  She  used  to 
define  a  present^  "  That  it  was  a  gift  to  a  friend 
of  something  he  wanted,  or  was  fond  of,  and 
which  could  not  be  easily  gotten  for  money."  I 
am  confident,  during  my  acquaintance  with  her, 
she  has,  in  these  and  some  other  kinds  of  libera- 
lity, disposed  of  to  the  value  of  several  hundred 
pounds.  As  to  presents  made  to  herself,  she  Re- 
ceived them  with  great  unwillingness,  but  espe- 
cially from  those  to  whom  she  had  ever  given 
any  J  being,  on  all  occasions,  the  most  disinte- 
rested mortal  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of. 

From  her  own  disposition,  at  least  as  much  as 
from  the  frequent  want  of  health,  she  seldom  made 
any  visits ;  but  her  own  lodgings,  from  before 
twenty  years  old,  were  frequented  by  many  per- 
sons of  the  graver  sort,  who  all  respected  her 
highly,  upon  her  good  sense,  good  manners,  and 
conversation.  Among  these  were  the  late  primate 
Lindsay,  bishop  Lloyd,  bishop  Ashe,  bishop  Brown, 
bishop  Sterne,  bishop  Pulleyn,  with  some  others 
of  later  date ;  and  indeed  the  greatest  number  of 
her  acquaintance  was  among  the  clergy.  Honour^ 
truth,  liberality,  good  nature,  and  modesty,  were 
the  virtues  she  chiefly  possessed,  and  most  valued 
in  her  acquaintance :  and  where  she  found  them, 
would  be  ready  to  allow  for  some  defects ;  nor 
valued  them  less,  although  they  did  not  shine  in 
learning  or  in  wit :  but  would  never  give  the  least 
allowance  for  any  failures  in  the  former,  even  to 
those  who  made  the  greatest  figure  in  either  of 
the  two  latter.  She  had  no  use  of  any  person's 
liberality,  yet  her  detestation  of  covetous  people 
made  her  uneasy  if  such  a  one  was  in  her  com- 
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pany ;   upon  which  occasion  she  would  say  many 
things  very  entertaining  and  humorous. 

She  never  interrupted  any  person  who  spoke  j 
she  laughed  at  no  mistakes  they  made,  but  helped 
them  out  with  modesty ;  and  if  a  good  thing  were 
spoken,  but  neglected,  she  would  not  let  it  fall, 
but  set  it  in  the  best  light  to  those  who  were 

E resent.     She  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and 
ad  never  the  least  distraction  or  absence  of 
thought. 

It  was  not  safe,  nor  prudent,  in  her  presence, 
to  offend  in  the  least  word  against  modesty ;  for 
she  then  gave  full  employment  to  her  wit,  her 
contempt,  and  resentment,  under  which  even 
stupidity  and  brutality  were  forced  to  sink  into 
confusion ;  and  the  guilty  person,  by  her  future 
avoiding  him  like  a  bear  or  a  satyr,  was  never  in 
a  way  to  transgress  a  second  time. 

It  happened,  one  single  coxcomb,  of  the  perl 
kind,  was  in  her  company,  among  several  other 
ladies ;  and  in  his  flippant  way,  began  to  deliver 
some  double  meajiings :  the  rest  flapped  their  fans, 
and  used  the  other  common  expedients  practised 
in  such  cases,  of  appearing  not  to  mind  or  com* 
preherid  what  was  said.  Her  behaviour  was  very 
diflFerent,  and  perhaps  may  be  censured.  She  said 
thus  to  the  man :  "  Sir,  all  these  ladies  and  I  uur 
derstand  your  meaning  very  well,  having,  in  spite 
of  our  care,  too  often  met  with  those  of  your  sex 
who  wanted  manners  and  goodisense.  But,  believe 
me,  neither  virtuous  nor  even  vicious  women  love 
Such  kind  of  conversation.  However,  I  will  leave 
you,  and  report  your  behaviour :  and  whatever  vi- 
sit I  make,  1  shall  first  inquire  at  the  door  whether 
you  are  in  the  house,  that  I  may  be  sure  to  avoid 
you."  I  know  not  whether  a  majority  of  ladies 
would  approve  of  such  a  proceeding ;  but  I  believe 


the  practice  of  it  would  soon  put  an  end  to  that 
corrupt  conversation,  the  worst  effect  of  dulness, 
ignorance,  impudence,  and  vulgarity;  and  the 
highest  affront  to  the  modesty  and  understanding 
of  the  female  sex. 

By  returning  very  few  visits,  she  had  not  much 
company  of  her  own  sex,  except  those  whom  she 
most  loved  for  their  easiness,  or  esteemed  for  their 
good  sense :  and  those,  not  insisting  on  ceremony, 
came  often  to  her.  But  she  rather  chose  men  far 
her  companions,  the  usual  topics  of  ladies*  dis^ 
course  being  such  as  she  had  little  knowledge  of, 
and  less  relish.  Yet  no  man  was  upon  the  rack 
to  entertain  her,  for  she  easily  descended  to  any 
tiling  that  was  innocent  and  diverting.  News, 
politics,  censure,  family  management,  or  town- 
talk^  she  always  diverted  to  something  else;  but 
these  indeed  seldom  happened,  for  she  chose  her 
company  better :  and  therefore  many,  who  misr 
took  her  and  themselves,  having  solicited  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  finding  themselves  disappointed 
€^ter  a  few  visits,  dropped  off;  and  she  was  never 
known  to  inquire  into  the  reason,  nor  ask  what 
was  become  of  them. 

She  was  never  positive  in  arguing ;  and  she 
usually  treated  those  who  were  so,  in  a  manner 
ivhich  well  enough  gratified  that  unhappy  dispo^ 
sition ;  yet  in  such  a  sort  as  made  it  very  con* 
temptible,  ajnd  at  dhe  same  time  did  some  hurt  to 
the  owners.  Whether  this  proceeded  from  her 
easiness  in  general,  or  from  her  indifference  to 
persons,  or  from  her  despair  of  meading  them,  or 
trom  the  same  practice  which  she  much  liked  in 
Mr  Addison,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  when  she 
saw  any  of  the  company  very  warm  in  a  wrong 
opinion,  she  was  more  inclined  to  confirm  them 
in  it  than  oppose  them.    The  excuse  she  coip- 
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monly  gave,  when  her  friends  asked  the  reason, 
was,  "  That  it  prevented  noise^  and  saved  time." 
Yet  I  have  known  her  very  angry  with  some, 
whom  she  much  esteemed,  for  sometimes  falling 
into  that  infirmity. 

She  loved  Ireland  much  better  than  the  gene- 
rality of  those  who  owe  both  their  birth  and 
riches  to  it ;  and  having  brought  over  all  the  for- 
tune she  had  in  money,  left  the  reversion  of  the 
best  part  of  it,  one  thousand  pounds,  to  Dr  Ste- 
phens's Hospital.  She  detested  the  tyranny  and 
injustice  of  England,  in  their  treatment  of  this, 
kingdom.  She  had  indeed  reason  to  love  a  coun- 
try, where  she  had  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all 
who  knew  her,  and  the  universal  good  report  of 
all  who  ever  heard  of  her,  without  one  exception, 
if  I  am  told  the  truth  by  those  who  keep  general 
conversation.  Which  character  is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, in  falling  to  a  person  of  so  much  know- 
ledge, wit,  and  vivacity,  qualities  that  are  used  to 
create  envy,  and  consequently  censure ;  and  must 
be  rather  imputed  to  her  great  modesty,  gentle  be- 
haviour, and  inoffensiveness,  than  to  her  superior 
virtues. 

Although  her  knowledge,  ffom  books  and  com- 
pany, was  much  more  extensive  than  usually  falls 
to  the  share  of  her  sex  ;  yet  she  was  so  far  from 
making  a  parade  of  it,  that  her  female  visitants, 
on  their  first  acquaintance,  who  expected  to  dis- 
cover it  by  what  they  call  hard  words  and  deep 
discourse,  would  be  sometimes  disappointed,  and 
say,  *•  They  found  she  was  like  other  women." 
But  wise  men,  through  all  her  modesty,  whatever 
they  discoursed  on,  could  easily  observe  that  she 
understood  them  very  well,  by  the  judgement 
shown  in  her  observations,  as  well  as  in  her 
questions. 
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A  Lady  of  my  intimate  acquaintance  both  ia 
England  and  Ireland,  in  which  last  kingdom  she 
lived  from  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  twenty- 
six  years,  had  the  most  and  finest  accomplishments 
of  any  person  I  ever  knew  of  either  sex.  It  was 
observed  by  all  her  acquaintance,  that  she  never 
failed  in  company  to  say  the  best  thing  that  was 
said,  whoever  was  by  ;  yet  her  companions  were 
usually  persons  of  the  best  understanding  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  us,  who  were  her  riearest 
friends,  lamented  that  we  never  wrote  down  her 
remarks,  and  vhat  the  French  call  bons  mots.  I 
will  recollect  as  many  as  I  can  remember. 

We  were  diverting  ourselves  at  a  play  called 
**  What  is  it  like?  One  person  is  to  think,  and  the 
rest,  without  knowing  the  thing,  to  say  what  it  is 
like.  The  thing  thought  on  was  the  spleen ;  She 
had  said  it  was  like  an  oyster,  and  gave  her  reason 
immediately,  because  it  is  removed  by  taking  steel 
inwardly. 

Dr  Sheridan,  who  squandered  more  than  he 
could  afford,  took  out  his  purse  as  he  sat  by  the 
fire,  and  found  it  was  very  hot ;  she  said  the  rea- 
son was,  that  his  money  burned  in  his  pocket. 

She  called  to  her  servants  to  know  what  ill 
smell  was  in  the  kitchen;  they  answered,  they 
were  making  matches :  Well,  said  she,  I  have 
heard  matches  were  made  in  Heaven,  but  by  the 
brimstone  one  would  think  they  were  made  in 
Hell. 

After  she  had  been  eating  some  sweet  thing, 
a  little  of  it  happened  to  stick  on  her  lips  :  a  gen-' 
tleman.told  her  of  it,  and  offered  to  lick  it  off:  she 
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said,  No,  sir,  I  thank  you,  I  have  a  tongue  of  my 
own. 

In  the  late  king's  time,  a  gentleman  asked  Jervas 
the  painter,  where  he  lived  in  London  ?  he  ans- 
wered, next  door  to  the  king,  for  his  house  was 
near  St  James's.  The  other  wondering  how  that 
could  be ;  she  said,  you  mistake  Mr  Jervas,  for  he 
only  means  next  door  to  the  sign  of  a  king. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  silly  and  pert  in 
her  company,  at  last  began  to  grieve  at  remember- 
ing the  loss  of  a  child  lately  dead.  A  bishop  sit- 
ting by  comforted  him ;  that  he  should  be  easy, 
because  the  child  was  gone  to  Heaven.  No,  my 
lord,  said  she,  that  is  it  which  most  grieves  him, 
because  he  is  sure  never  to  see  his  child  there. 

Having  seen  some  letters  writ  by  a  king  in  a 
very  large  hand,  and  some  persons  wondering  at* 
them,  she  said  it  confirmed  the  old  saying,  That 
kings  had  long  hands. 

Dr  Sheridan,  famous  for  punning,  intending  to 
sell  a  bargain,  said,  he  had  made  a  very  good  pun* 
Somebody  asked,  what  it  was  ?  He  answered,  my 
a— ^.  The  other  taking  oifence,  she  insisted  the 
doctor  was  in  the  right,  for  every  body  knew  that 
punning  was  his  blind  side. 

When  she  was  extremely  ill,  her  physician  said. 
Madam,  you  are  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but 
we  will  enideavour  to  get  you  up  again.  She  an- 
swered. Doctor,  I  fear  I  shall  be  out  of  breath  be- 
fore I  get  up  to  the  top. 

A  dull  parson  talking  of  a  very  smart  thing; 
said  to  another  parson  as  he  came  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, he  was  hammering  a  long  time,  but  could  not 
remember  the  jest ;  she  being  impatient,  said,  I 
remember  it  very  well,  for  I  was  there,  and  the 
words  were  these ;  Sir,  you  have  been  blundering 
at  a  story  this  half  hour,  and  can  neither  make 
head  nor  tail  of  it. 
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A  very  dirty  clergyman  of  her  acquaintance, 
who  affected  smartness  and  repartees,  was  asked 
by  some  of  the  company  how  his  nails  came  to  be 
so  dirty  :  He  was  at  a  loss ;  but  she  solved  the 
difficulty,  by  saying*  the  doctor's  nails  grew  dirty 
by  scratching  himself. 

A  quaker  apothecary  sent  her  a  vial  corked ;  it 
bad  a  broad  brim,  and  a  label  of  paper  about  its 
neck.  "  What  is  that/*  said  she,  "  my  apothe- 
cary's son?"  The  ridiculous  resemblance,  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  question,  set  us  all  a  laugh- 
mg.* 


*  Of  tbesf  bons  mots  th^  reader  will  prplMibly  think  soroe  flat 
and  others  coarse ;  but  enough  will  remain  to  vindicate  the  praises 
0f  Stella's  wit. 
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I. 

Almighty  and  most  gracious  Lord  God,  extend, 
we  beseech  thee,  thy  pity  and  compassion  toward 
this  thy  languishing  servant :  teach  her  to  place 
her  hope  and  confidence  entirely  in  thee :  give 
her  a  true  sense  of  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of 
all  earthly  things  :  make  her  truly  sensible  of  all 
the  infirmities  of  her  life  past ;  and  grant  to  her 
such  a  true  sincere  repentance  as  is  not  to  be  re- 
pented of.  Preserve  her,  O  Lord,  in  a  sound  mind 
and  understanding,  during  this  thy  visitation; 
keep  her  from  both  the  sad  extremes  of  presump- 
tion and  despair.  If  thou  shalt  please  to  restore 
her  to  her  former  health,  give  her  grace  to  be  ever 
mindful  of  that  mercy,  and  to  keep  those  good 
resolutions  she  now  makes  in  her  sickness;  so 
that  no  length  of  time  nor  prosperity  may  entice 
her  to  forget  them.  Let  no  thought  of  her  mis- 
fortunes distract  her  mind,  and  prevent  the  means 
toward  her  recovery,  or  disturb  her  in  her  prepa- 
rations for  a  better  life.  We  beseech  thee  also, 
O  Lord,  of  thy  infinite  goodness,  to  remember 
the  good  actions  of  this  thy  servant ;  that  the  na- 
ked she  hath  clothed,  the  hungry  she  hath  fed, 
the  sick  and  the  fatherless  whom  she  hath  relie- 
ved, may  be  recl^oned,  according  to  thy  gracious 
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promise,  as  if  they  had  been  done  unto  thee. — 
Hearken,  O  Lord,  to  the  prayers  offered  up  by  the 
friends  of  this  thy  servant  in  her  behalf,  and  es- 
pecially those  now  made  by  us  unto  thfee.  Give 
thy  blessing  to  those  endeavours  used  for  her  re- 
^very ;  but  take  from  her  all  violent  desire  either 
of  life  or  death,  farther  tiiaix  with  resignation  to 
thy  holy  \vill.  And  now  O  Lord,  we  implore  thy 
gracious  favour  toward  us  here  met  together. 
Grant  that  the  sense  of  this  thy  servant's  weak- 
ness may  add  strength  to  our  faith ;  that  we,  con- 
sidenng  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  may,  by  this  example,  be  drawn 
to  repentance,  before  it  shall  please  thee  to  visit 
us  m  the  like  manner.  Accept  these  prayers,  we 
beseech  Thee,  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord;  Avho,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  hveth  and  reigneth,  ever  one  God  world 
without  end.    Amen. 


IL 


WRITTEN  OCTOBER  17,    1727. 

Most  nierciful. Father,  accept  our  humblest 
prayers  in  behalf  of  this  thy  languishing  servant : 
forgive  the  sins,  the  frailties,  and  infirmities  of 
her  life  past.  Accept  the  good  deeds  she  hath 
done  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  whatever  time 
thou  Shalt  please  to  call  her,  she  may  be  received 
mto  everlasting  habitations.  Give  her  grace  to 
continue  sincerely  thankful  to  thee  for  the  many 
favours  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  her,  the  ability 
and  mclination  and  practice  to  do  good,  and  those 
virtues,  which  have  procured  the  esteem  andlove 
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of  her  friendS)  and  a  most  unspotted  name  in  the 
world.  O  God,  thou  dispensest  thy  blessings  and 
thy  punishments  as  itbecometh  infinite  justice  and 
mercy :  and  since  it  was  thy  pleasure  to  afflict  her 
with  a  long,  constant,  weakly  state  of  healthy 
make  her  truly  sensible,  that  it  was  for  very  wise 
ends,  and  was  largely  made  up  to  her  in  other 
blessings  more  valuable  and  less  common.  Con* 
tinue  to  her,  O  Lord,  that  firmness  and  constancy 
of  mind,  wherewith  thou  hast  most  graciously  eiH 
dowed  her,  together  with  that  contempt  of  world* 
]y  things  and  vanities,  that  she  hath  shown  in  the! 
whole  conduct  of  her  life.  O  all-powerful  Beings 
the  least  motion  of  whose  will  can  create  or  de* 
stroy  a  world ;  pity  us,  the  mournful  friends  of  thy 
distressed  servant,  who  sink  under  the  weight  of 
her  present  condition,  and  the  fear  of  losing  the 
most  valuable  of  our  friends :  restore  her  to  us^ 
O  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  gracious  will,  or  inspire  ui 
with  constancy  and  resignation,  to  support  our- 
selves under  so  heavy  an  affliction.  Restore  her^ 
O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  those  poor,  who  by  losing 
her  will  be  desolate ;  and  those  sick,  who  will  not 
only  want  her  bounty,  but  her  care  and  tending; 
else,  in  thy  mercy,  raise  up  some  other  in  her  place 
with  equal  disposition  and  better  abilities.  Lessen, 
O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  her  bodily  pains>  or  give 
her  a  double  strength  of  mind  to  support  them^ 
And  if  thou  wilt  soon  take  her  to  thyself,  turn  our 
thoughts  rather  upon  that  felicity,  which,  we  hope^ 
she  shall  enjoy,  than  upon  that  unspeakable  loss 
we  shall  endure.  Let  her  memory  be  ever  dear 
unto  us  ;  and  the  example  of  her  many  virtues^ 
as  far  as  human  infirmity  will  admit,  our  constant 
imitation.  Accept,  O  Lord,  these  prayers,  poured 
from  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts,  in  thy  mercy, 
and  for  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  Amen. 
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III. 
WRITTEN  NOV,  6,    1727. 

O  Merciful  Father,  whonever  afflictest  thy  chil- 
dren, but  for  their  own  good,  and  with  justice, 
over  which  thy  mercy  always  prevaileth,  either 
to  turn  them  to  repentance,  or  to  punish  them  in 
the  present  life,  in  order  to  reward  them  in  a 
better;  take  pity,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  this  thy 
poor  afflicted  servant,  languishing  so  loqg  and  so 
;rievously  under  the  weight  of  tliy  hand.  Give 
ier  strength,  O  Lord,  to  support  her  weakness ; 
and  patience  to  endure  her  pains,  without  re- 
pining at  thy  correction.  Forgive  every  rash  and 
inconsiderate  expression  which  her  anguish  may 
at  any  time  force  from  her  tongue,  while  ^ler 
heart  con tinueth  in  an  entire  submission  to  thy 
will.  Suppress  in  her,  O  Lord,  all  eager  desires 
of  life,  and  lessen  her  fears  of  death,  by  inspiring 
into  her  an  humble,  yet  assured  hope  of  thy  mer- 
cy. Give  her  a  sincere  repentance  for  all  her 
transgressions  and  omissions,  and  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  endea- 
vouring to  her  utmost  to  observe  all  thy  pre- 
cepts. We  beseech  thee  likewise  to  compose  her 
thoughts ;  and  preserve  to  her  the  use  of  her  me- 
mory and  reason,  during  the  course  of  her  sick- 
ness. Give  her  a  true  conception  of  the  vanity, 
folly,  and  insignificancy  of  all  human  things ;  and 
strengthen  her  so  as  to  beget  in  her  a  sincere 
love  of  thee  in  the  midst  of  her  sufferings.  Ac- 
cept and  impute  all  her  good  deeds,  and  forgive 
her  all  those  offences  against  thee  which  she  hath 
sincerely  repented  of,  or  through  the  frailty  of 
TOjemory  hath  forgot.   And  now,  O  Lord,  we  turn 
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unto  thee,  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  rest  of 
her  sorrowful  friends.  Let  not  our  grief  afflict 
her  mind,  and  thereby  have  an  ill  effect  on  her  pre- 
sent distemper.  Forgive  the  sorrow  and  weak- 
ness of  those  among  us,  who  sink  under  the  grief 
and  terror  of  losing  so  dear  and  useful  a  friend. 
Accept  and  pardon  our  most  earnest  prayers  and 
wishes  for  her  longer  continuance  in  this  evil 
world,  to  do  what  thou  art  pleased  to  call  thy  ser- 
vice, and  is  only  her  bounden  duty;  that  she 
may  be  still  a  comfort  to  us,  and  to  all  others  who 
will  want  the  benefit  of  her  conversation,  her 
advice,  her  good  offices,  or  her  charity.  And 
since  thou  hast  promised,  that  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  thy  name,  thou  wilt  be 
in  the  midst  of  them,  to  grant  their  requests;  0 
graqious  Lord,  grant  to  us  who  are  here  met  in 
thy  name,  that  those  requests,  which  in  the  ut- 
most sincerity  and  earnestness  of  our  hearts  we 
have  now  made  in  behalf  of  this  thy  distressed 
servant,  and  of  ourselves,  may  effectually  be  an- 
swered through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


\  ■ 
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CHARACTER  OF  DR  SHERIDAN. 


WRITTEN  IN  TH£  YEAR  1738.* 


Doctor  Thomas  Sheridan  died  at  Rathfarnam  the 
loth  of  October  1738,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon  :  his  diseases  were  a  dropsy  and  asthma. 
He  was  doubtless  the  best  instructor  of  youth  in 
these  kingdoms,  or  perhaps  in  Europe;  and  as 
great  a  master  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages. 
He  had  a  very  fruitful  invention,  and  a  talent  for 
poetry.     His  English  verses  were  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  but  neither  his  prose  nor  verse  sufficient- 
ly correct :  however,  he  would  readily  submit  to 
any  friend  who  had  a  true  taste  in  prose  or  verse. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  very  great  collection,  in 
several  volumes,  of  stories,  humourous,  witty,  wise, 
or  some  way  useful,  gathered  from  a  vast  number 
of  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
JSnglrsh  writer^.    I  believe  I  may  have  seen  about 
thirty,  large  enough  to  make  as  many  moderate 


*  As  Swift  advanced  in  years  and  infirmities,  it  became  more 
difficult  to  please  him,  or  even  to  sooth  his  habitual  irritation.  We 
have  mentioned  in  his  Life,  his  unfortunate  quarrel  with  Sheridan, 
his  most  sincere  as  well  as  the  most  ofiicious  ot  bis  triends  and  ad* 
jnirers*  The  present  character  retams  some  traces  of  triendship 
become  cold  and  broken.  The  defects  of  imprudence  are  moie 
strongly  insisted  upon  than  is  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  memory  ot  a  departed  friend  ;  nor  has  the  praise  that  afiec* 
tionute  warmth  which  the  long  and  revered  attachment  of  the  do* 
ceaised  so  particularly  deserved* 
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books  in  octavo.  But  among  these  extracts,  there 
were  many  not  worth  regard;  for  five  or  six,  at 
least,  were  of  little  use  or  entertainment.  He  was 
(as  it  is  frequently  the  case  in  men  of  wit  and 
learning)  what  the  French  call  a  dupe,  and  in  a 
very  high  degree.  The  greatest  dunce  of  a  trades- 
man could  impose  upon  him,  for  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  in  worldly  management.  His  chief  shi- 
ning quality  was  that  of  a  schoolmaster :  here  he 
shone  in  his  proper  element.  He  had  so  much  skill 
and  practice  in  the  physiognomy  of  boys,  that  he 
rarely  mistook  at  the  first  view.  His  scholars  lo- 
ved and  feared  him.  He  often  rather  chose  to 
shame  the  stupid,  but  punish  the  idle,  and  expose 
them  to  all  the  lads,  which  was  more  severe  than 
lashing.  Among  the  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom 
who  have  any  share  of  education,  the  scholars  ot 
Dr  Sheridan  infinitely  excels  in  number  and  know- 
ledge, all  their  brethren  sent  from  other  schools. 
To  look  on  the  doctor  in  some  other  lights,  he 
was  in  many  things  very  indiscreet,  to  say  no 
worse.  He  acted  like  too  many  clergymen,  who 
are  in  haste  to  be  married  when  very  young;  and 
from  hence  proceeded  all  the  miseries  of  his  life. 
The  portion  he  got  proved  to  be  just  the  reverse 
of  5001.  for  he  was  poorer  by  a  thousand :  50  many 
incumbrances  of  a  mother-in-law,  and  poor  rela- 
tions, whom  he  was  forced  to  support  for  many 
years.  Instead  of  breeding  up  his  daughters  to 
housewifery  and  plain  clotnes,  he  got  them  at  a 
great  expense,  to  oe  clad  like  ladies  who  hadplcDj 
tiful  fortunes ;  made  tbem  only  learn  to  sing  and 
dance,  to  draw  and  design,  to  give  them  rich  silks, 
and  other  fopperies ;  and  his  two  eldest  were  mar- 
ried, without  his  consent,  to  young  lads  who  had 
nothing  to  settle  on  them.  Hq»^ever,  he  bad  one 
son,  whom  the  doctor  sent  to  Westminfit^r  ^^^^ 

12 
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although  be  could  ill  afford  it.  The  boy  wa6  there 
immediately  taken  notice  of,  upon  examination : 
although  a  mere  stranger,  he  was  by  pure  merit 
elected  a  king's  scholar.  It  is  true  their  mainte- 
nance falls  something  short :  the  doctor  was  then 
so  poor,  that  he  cduld  not  add  fourteen  pounds, 
to  enable  the  boy  to  finish  the  year ;  which  if  he 
bad  done,  he  would  have  been  removed  to  a  higher 
class,  and,  in  another  year,  would  have  been  sped 
o^(that  is  the  phrase)  to  a  fellowship  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge:  but  the  doctor  was  forced  to  re^ 
call  him  to  Dublin,  and  had  friends  in  our  uni- 
versity to  send  him  there,  where  he  has  been  cho- 
sen of  the  foundation ;  and,  I  think,  has  gottei^ 
an  exhibition,  and  designs  to  stand  for  a  fellow- 
iihip. 

The  doctor  had  a  good  church  living,  in  the 
south  parts  of  Ireland,  given  him  by  lord  Carte-^ 
ret :  who,  being  very  learned  himself,  encourages 
it  in  others.  A  friend  of  the  doctor's  prevailed 
on  his  excellency  to  grant  it.  The  living  wa$ 
Well  worth  1501.  per  annum.  He  changed  it  very 
soon  for  that  of  Dunboyn ;  which,  by  the  knave- 
ry of  the  farmers,  and  power  of  the  gentlemen, 
fell  so  very  low,  that  he  could  never  get  801.  He 
then  changed  that  living  for  the  free  school  of 
Cavan,  where  he  might  have  lived  well,  in  so 
cheap  a  country,  on  801.  salary  per  annum,  beside 
his  scholars ;  but  the  air,  he  said,  was  too  moist 
and  unwholesome,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  com- 
pany of  some  persons  in  that  neighbourhood.  Up- 
on this  he  sold  the  school  for  about  4001,  spent  thfi 
nioney,  grew  into  disease,  and  died.  * 


*  ^^  His  friend  and  physician,  Dr  Helsham,  foretold  the  man- 
lier, and  almost  the  very  time  of  his  deat|i.    He  said  his  disorder 
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It  would  be  very  honourable,  as  well  as  just,  in 
those  many  persons  of  quality  and  fortune,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  being  educated  under  Dr 
Sheridan,  if  they  would  please  to  erect  some  de- 
cent monument  over  his  body,  in  the  church  where 
it  is  deposited. 


was  a  polypus  in  the  heart,  which  was  so  far  advanced,  that  il 
wuuld  probably  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in  a  short  tioie,  and 
so  suddenly  as  to  give  him  no  warning  of  it ;  and  therefore  re- 
commended it  to  him  to  settle  his  affairs.  The  doctor,  upon  this, 
retired  to  a  house  of  one  of  his  scholars,  Mr  0*Callaghan,at  Rath- 
farnham,  three  miles  from  Dublin.  In  a  few  days  be  sent  for  his 
friend  and  namesake,  counsellor  Sheridan,  to  draw  his  will;  aud 
when  that  was  done  he  seemed  cheerful  and  in  good  spirifSk  The 
counsellor,  and  a  brother  of  Mr  O^Callaghan's,  who  lent  him  his 
house,  upon  being  called  away  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom, 
dined  with  him  that  day.  Soon  after  dinner  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  on  the  weather,  and  one  of  them  observed  that  the 
wind  was  easterly.  The  doctor  upon  this  said,  "  Let  it  blow  east, 
west,  north,  or  south,  the  immortal  soul  will  take  its  flight  to  the 
destmed  point.''  These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke,  for  be 
immediately  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  and  expired  without  a  groan, 
or  the  smallest  struggle.  His  friends  thought  he  had  fallen  asleepi 
and  in  that  belief  retired  to  the  garden,  that  they  might  not  dis- 
turb his  repose ;  but  on  their  return,  after  an  hour's  walk,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  they  found  he  was  dead.  Upon  opening  the 
body,  doctor  Helsham*s  sagacious  prognostick  proved  to  be  true, 
as  the  polypus  in  the  heart  was  discovered  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death.  I  knr>w  not  whether  it  is  worth  mentioning, 
that  the  surgeon  said  he  never  saw  so  large  a  heart  in  a  bum&Q 
hody:'^ShendaH'9l4fcofSxff^. 
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ny:  an  ^Aominable  tatler,  affecting  to  be  jealous 
of  her  husband,  with  ladies  of  the  best  rank  and 
merit,  and  merely  out  of  affectation,  for  perfect 
vanity. 

Solomon  has  no  ill  design  upon  any  person  but 
himself,  and  he  is  the  greatest  deceiver  of  himself 
on  all  occasions. 

His  thoughts  are  sudden,  and  the  most  unrea* 
sonable  always  comes  uppermost;  and  he  con- 
stantly resolves  and  acts  upon  his  first  thougbtSi 
and  then  asks  advice,  but  never  once  before. 

The  person  above  mentionedi  whom  he  lam^ 
pooned  m  three  months  after  their  acquaintance^ 

f>rocured  him  a  good  preferment  from  the  lord 
ieutenant :  *  upon  going  down  to  take  possession^ 
Solomon  preacned,  at  Corke,  a  sermon  on  king 
George's  birth-day,  on  this  text,  "  Sufficient  to 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  Solomon  having  been 
famous  for  a  high  tory,  and  suspected  as  a  jaco^ 
bite,  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  any  thing 
for  him :  but  that  person,  being  an  old  friend  of 
lord  Carteret,  prevailed  against  all  Solomon's  ene- 
mies, and  got  nim  made  likewise  one  of  his  excel* 
lency's  chaplains.  But,  upon  this  sermon,  he  waa 
struck  out  of  the  list,  and  forbid  the  castle,  until 
that  same  person  brought  him  again  to  the  lieute** 
nant,  and  made  them  friends. 

A  fancy  sprung  in  Solomon's  head,  that  a  house 
near  Dublin  would  be  commodious  for  him  and 
his  boarders,  to  lodge  in  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days ;  immediately,  without  consulting  with  any 
creature,  he  takes  a  lease  of  a  rotten  house  at 
Hathfamam,  the  worst  air  in  Ireland,  for  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years,  at  twelve  pounds  a 
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year ;  the  latid,  which  was  only  a  strip  of  ground, 
not  being  worth  twenty  shillings  a- year. ,  When  the 
same  person  whom  he  lampooned  heard  the  thing, 
be  begged  Solomon  to  get  a  clause  to  surrender, 
jand  at  last  prevailed  to  have  it  done  after  twenty- 
one  years ;  because  it  was  a  madness  to  pay  ele- 
ven pounds  a  year,  for  a  thousand  years,  for  a  house 
that  couljd  not  last  twenty.  But  Solomon  made 
an  agreement  with  his  landlady,  that  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  surrender  his  lease  in  seven  years; 
and  if  he  did  not  do  it  at  that  time,  should  be  ob- 
liged to  keep  it  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years.  In  ttie  mean  time,  he  expends  about  one 
hundred  pounds  on  the  house  and  garden-wall; 
and  in  less  than  three  years,  contracts  such  a  ha- 
tred to  the  house,  that  he  lets  it  run  to  ruin :  so 
that,  when  the  seven  years  were  expired,  he  mu^t 
either  take  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  nine  hun- 
dred ninety-nine  years,  or  be  sued  for  waste,  and 
lose  all  the  money  he  laid  out :  and  now  he  pays 
twelve  pounds  a  year  for  a  place  he  never  sees. 

Solomon  has  an  estate  of  about  thirty -five  pounds 
fer  annumj  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ;  upon  which, 
instead  of  ever  receiving  one  penny  rent,  he  hath 
expended  above  thirty  pounds  per  annum  in  build- 
ings and  plantations,  which  are  ^11  gone  to  ruin* 

Solomon  is  under-tenant  to  a  bishop's  lease ;  *  he 


IT 


*  It  would  be  unjust  to  suppress  the  manner  in  which  Sheridan 
became  possessed  of  this  valuable  property.  It  had  its  rise  in  his 
memorable  text  on  King  George's  birtfi-da^. 

'*  But  though,  a&  Swift  .ei^pre^ses  it,  the  doctor  had  thus,  by 
mere  chance-medley,  shot  his  own  fortune  dead  with  a  single  text, 

S»t.  It  was  the  means  of  his  receiving  a  copsiderabie  addition  to  hi* 
rtun^,  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  the  largest  benefice  he  ipight 
Iiave  reason  to  expect.  As  this  proceeded  from  an  act  of  uncom- 
mon generosity,  it  deserves  well  to  be  i^or^e^   Archdeacon  Russel, 
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is  bound  by  articles  to  his  lofdship  to  renew  and 
pay  a  fine,  whenever  the  bishop  renews  with  his 
landlord,  and  to  raise  his  rent  as  the  landlord  shall 
raise  it  to  the  bishop.  Seven  years  expire  :  Solo- 
mon's landlord  demands  a  fine,  which  he  readily 
pays ;  then  asks  for  a  lease :  the  landlord  says, 
"  He  may  have  it  at  any  time/'  He  never  gets 
it.  Another  seven  years  elapse  :  Solomon's  land- 
lord demands  another  fine,  and  an  additional  rent: 
Solomon  pays  both,  asks  to  have  his  lease  renew- 
ed :  the  steward  answers,  "  He  will  speak  to  his 
master."  Seventeen  years  have  elapsed ;  the  land- 
lord sends  Solomon  word,  "  That  his  lease  is  for- 
feited, because  he  hath  not  renewed  and  paid  his 
fines  according  to  articles  ;'*  and  now  the^  are  at 
law,  upon  this  admirable  case. 

It  is  Solomon's  great  happiness,  that,  when  he 
acts  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  against  com- 
Hion  sense  and  reason,  he  values  himself  thereup- 


in  whose  pulpit  the  sermon  was  preached,  considered  himself  as  in* 
strumental,  however  accidentaUy,  to  the  ruin  of  the  doctor's  ex- 
pectations. He  w^  for  sometime  uneasy  in  bis  mind  on  this  ac- 
count, and  at  last  determined  to  make  hini  a  noble  compensation. 
He  had  a  great  friendship  for  the  doctor,  whom  he  saw  loaded 
with  a  numerous  ofispring,  upon  a  precarious  income,  white  he 
himself  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  property,  and  without  any 
family.  Urged  on  by  those  nice  scruples  in  his  mind  before  men* 
tioned,  he  thought  he  could  not  make  a  better  use  of  his  fortune, 
than  to  apply  the  superfluity  of  it  towards  making  the  doctor  easy 
in  his  circuro*itances,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  make  a  provision 
fpT  his  children.  With  this  view  he  took  a  journey  to  Dublin,  in 
order  to  make  over  to  him,  by  an  irrevocable  deed  of  gift,  the  va- 
luable manor  of  Dramlane,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  a  bishop's 
lease,  which  at  that  time  produced  a  clear  profit  rent  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  An  act  of  such  liberality,  and 
seldom  to  be  paralleled  in  this  degenerate  and  selfish  age,  de-^ 
serves  well  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion ;  nor  could  the  author  of 
these  memoirs,  without  iqgratitude,  pass  it  oyer J'^^Sheridan' 9 
UfP  of  Swift. 
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on,  as  if  it  wiere  the  mark  of  ffreat  genius,  above 
little  regards  or  arts,  and  that  his  thoughts  are  too 
exalted  to  descend  into  the  knowledge  of  vulgar 
management ;  and  you  cannot  make  him  a  greater 
eompliment  dian  by  telling  instances  to  the  com- 
pany, before  his  face,  how  careless  he  was  in  any 
affair  that  related  to  his  interest  and  fortune. 

He  is  extremely  proud  and  captious,  apt  to  re* 
sent  as  an  affront  and  indignity  what  was  neveir 
intended  for  either.  * 

He  is  allured  as  easily  by  every  new  acquaint* 
ance,  especially  among  women,  as  a  child  is  by  a 
new  play- thing;  and  is  led  at  will  by  them  to  sus<* 
pect  and  quarrel  with  his  best  friends,  of  whom 
lie  hath  lost  the  greatest  part»  for  want  of  that  in- 
dulgence which  they  ought  to  allow  for  his  fail* 
ings* 

He  is  a  generous,  honest,  good-natured  inan; 
but  his  perpetual  want  of  judgment  and  discre* 
tion  makes  him  act  as  if  he  were  neither  gene- 
rous, honest,  nor  good-natured. 
.  The  person  above-mentioned,  whom  he  lampoon*^ 
ed,  and  to  whom  he  owes  preferment,  being  in  the 
country  and  out  of  order;  Solomon  had  appoint- 
ed to  come  for  him  with  a  chaise,  and  bring  him 
to  town.  Solomon  sent  him  word  that  he  was  to 
set  out  on  Monday,  and  did  accordingly,  but  to 
another  part  of  the  kingdom,  thirty  miles  wide. 
of  the  place  appointed,  |n  compliment  to  a  lauy 
who  was  going  that  way*;  tliere  staid,  with  her 
and  her  family,  a  month ;  then  sent  the  chaise,  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  to  bring  the  said  person  where 


it  li  1  "ii  II 


*  Swift  was  a9  likdy  as  rnqnt  men  to  exercise  a  temper,  suck  as  is 
bere  described.  His  long  intimacy,  with  Sheridan  is  a  pretty  go^i 
|»roof  that  his  description  was  overcharge^. 
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[Among  all  the  painful  circumstances  attendant  upon  llie  dis- 
solution of  a  long  and  affectionate  intercourse  between  friends  of 
ancient  standing,  there  is  nune  more  bitter  than  when,  before  a 
final  rupture  has  taken  place,  one  party  avails  himself  of  all  the 
freedom  and  familiarity  of  their  former  relation,  to  express  him- 
self concerning  his  friend's  foibles,  with  more  bitterness  than  he 
could  pretend  to  treat  those  of  an  enemy.  In  these  moments,  every 
trivial  circumstance  of  untimely  raillery,  and  effusion  of  temporary 
resentment)  is  eagerly  mustered  and  arraigned  as  an  article  of  in- 
dictment against  the  offender;  and  former  disputes,  which,  when 
they  happened,  were  only  considered  as  matter  of  jest,  are  now  ar- 
rayed as  grounds  of  accusation.  The  following  character  of  Dr 
Sheridan,  in  which  his  foibles  are  treated  so  unmercifully,  and 
where  some  slight  instances  of  disrespect,  occurring  in  the  course 
of  familiar  and  jocular  intercourse,  are  preferred  as  charges  of 
ingratitude,  argues  that  state  of  mind  in  the  author,  which  could 
ziot  long  consist  with  intimacy.  There  is  besides,  an  assumptioa 
of  superiority  through  the  whole,  which  seems  to  place  the  ^'  Per- 
son distinguished  for  poetical  and  other  writings,"  and  occupying 
**  an  eminent  station,"  in  contrast,  very  degrading  to  his  humble, 
and,  one  would  almost  suppose,  his  dependent  friend.  This  is  one 
pf  the  pieces  in  which  Swift  has  indulged  his  irritable  tempera* 
menty  at  the  expence  of  his  head  and  heart.] 


He  became  acquainted  with  a  person  distinguish- 
ed for  poetical  and  other  writings,  and  in  an  emi- 


wtmmimm 


*  Dr  Sheridan,  D.  S. 
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nent  station,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness 
on  all  occasions,  and  he  became  familiar  in  this 
person's  house.  *  In  three  months  time  Solomon, 
without  the  least  provocation,  writ  a  long  poem^ 
describing  that  person's  muse  to  be  dead,  and  ma- 
J^ing  a  funeral  solemnity  with  asses,  owls,  &c.  and 
gave  the  copy  among  all  his  acquaintance,  f 

Solomon  became  acquainted  with  a  most  deser- 
ving lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  above  person,  :|; 
who  entertained  him  also  as  she  would  a  brother ; 
and,  upon  giving  him  a  little  good  advice  in  the 
most  decent  manner,  with  relation  to  his  wife,  he 
told  her,  "  She  was  like  other  women,  as  bad  as 
she  was ;  and  that  they  were  all  alike."  § 

Although  his  wife  be,  in  every  regard  (except 
gallantry,  which  no  creature  would  attempt,)  the 
most  disagreeable  beast  in  Europe,  he  lets  his 
wife  (whom  he  pretends  to  hate  as  she  deserves) 
govern,  insult,  and  ruin  him,  as  she  pleaseth.  Her 
character  is  this:  Her  person  is  detestably  dis- 
agreeable ;  a  most  filthy  slut ;  lazy,  and  slothful, 
and  luxurious,  ill-natured,  envious,  suspicious;  a 
scold,  expensive  on  herself,  covetous  to  others : 
She  takes  thieves  and  whores,  for  cheapness,  to  be 
her  servants,  and  turns  them  oiF  every  week: 
positive,  insolent,  an  ignorant,  prating,  overween- 
ing fool;  a  lover  of  the  dirtiest,  meanest  compa- 


•  Dean  Swift.  P.  S. 

f  This  does  not  seem  to  occur,  even  in  the  whimsical  Miscella- 
ny, the  grand  repository  ofthcjeitx  d'etprit^  that  passed  betweien 
Swift  and  Sheridan. '  However  seriously  the  Dean  seems  here  to 
regard  it,  the  verses  were  probably  at  the  time  mere  food  lor 
laughter. 

X  Stella.  D.  S. 

§  The  Doctor's  best  defence  may  be,  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  give  advice  in  a  decent,  at  least^delicate  manner,  upon  such  a 
subject, 
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Solomon  'would  meet  hrm,  declaring  he  could  hot 
venture  himself  for  fear  of  the  frost:  and,  upon  the 
said  person's  refusing  to  go  in  the  chaise  alone, ' 
or  to  trust  to  Solomon's  appointment,  and  being  ip 
ill  health,  Solomon  fell  into  a  formal  quarrel  with 
that  person,  and  foully  misrepresented  the  whole 
affair,  to  justify  himself. 

Solomon  had  published  a  humorous  ballad,  calU 
ed  "  Ballyspellin,"  whether  he  had  gone  to  drink 
the  waters,  with  a  new  favourite  lady.  The  bkllad 
was  in  the  manner  of  Mr  Gay's  on  Molly  Mogg, 
pretending  to  contain  all  the  rhymes  of  Ballyspellin.^ 
His  friend,  the  person  so  often  mentioned,  being 
at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
merry  over  Solomon^s  ballad,  they  agreed  to  make 
another,  in  dispraise  of  Ballyspellin-wells,  which 
Solomon  had  celebrated,  and  with  all  new  rhymes 
not  made  use  of  in  Solomon's.  The  thing  was 
done,  and  all  in  a  mere  Jest  and  innocent  meriment* 
Yet  Solomon  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  lady  he 
went  with,  to  resent  this  as  an  affront  on  her  and 
himself;  which  he  did  accordingly,  against  all  th€ 
rules  of  reason,  taste,  good  nature,  judgment,  grali* 
tude,  or  common  manners.* 

He  will  invite  six  or  more  people  of  condition  to 
dine  with  him  on  a  certain  day,  some  of  th^m  living 
five  or  six  miles  from  town.  On  the  day  appoint* 
ed,-*e  will  be  absent,  and  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  they  all  go  back  disappointed :  when  he  is 
told  of  this,  he  is  pleased,  because  it  shews  him  to 
be  a  genius  and  a  man  of  learning. 

Having  lain  many  years  under  the  obloquy  of  a 
high  tory  and  jacobite,  upon  the  present  queen's 


*  Those  who  choose  to  compare  the  ballads,  will  admit  that 
both  Sheridan  and  the  lady  had  cause  of  complaint. 
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birth-day  he  writ  a  song,  to  be  perrormed  before 
the  govemment  and  those  who  attended  them,  in 
praise  of  the  queen  and  king,  on  the  common  to- 
pics of  her  beauty,  wit,  family,  love  of  England, 
and  all  other  virtues,  wherein  the  king  and  the 
royal  children  were  sharers.  It  was  very  hard  to 
avoid  the  common  topics.  A  young  collegian, 
who  had  done  the  same  job  the  year  before,  got 
some  reputation  on  account  of  his  wit.  Solomon 
would  needs  vie  with  him,  by  which  he  lost  all 
the  esteem  of  his  old  friends  the  tories,  and  got 
not  the  least  interest  with  the  whigs ;  for  they  are 
now  too  strong  to  want  advocates  of  that  kind; 
and  therefore  one  of  the  lords  justices,  reading 
the  verses  in  some  company,  said,  **  Ah,  Doctor! 
this  shall  not  do/'  His  name  was  at  length  in 
the  title»page  ;  and  he  did  this  without  the  know* 
ledge  or  advice  of  one  living  soul,  as  he  himself 
confesseth. 

His  full  conviction  of  having  acted  wrong  in  an 
hundred  instances,  leaves  him  as  positive  in  the 
next  instance  as  if  he  had  never  been  mistaken  in 
his  life;  and  if  you  go  to  him  the  next  day, and 
find  him  convinced  in  the  last,  he  hath  another  in- 
stance ready,  wherein  he  is  as  positive  as  he  was  tho 
day  before. 
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A  SERIOUS  AND  USEFUL  SCHEME 
TO  MAKE  AN 

HOSPITAL  FOR  INCURABLES, 

Of  universal  benefit  to  all  his  Majesty's  Subjects. 
Humbly  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
*  *  *  *,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  *  *  *  *,  and 
to  the  Right  Honourable  ♦*♦**♦,  Esq. 

Fcecunda  culpse  secula. — Hor. 


[The  following  treatise  is  iodispatablj  wrtttoa  by  Swift,  though 
not  hitherto  received  among  his  works.  The  pamphlet  from 
which  it  is  taken  contains  also,  ^^  The  petiUon  of  the  Footmea 
inandaboat  Dublin, *'  both  printed  by  George  Faulkner,  1733; 
and  to  the  tracts  there  is  subjoined  the  original  advertisement 
concerning  Faulkner^s  edition  of  the  Dean's  works,  which  we 
subjoin  as  th^re  given  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  bookseller  dared  not  have  placed  the 


Dublin,  Nov.  SI,  1733. 

*  The  writings  of  the  Reverend  Dr  J.  S.  D.  S.  P.  D*  were  pablished  nx 
years  ago  in  London,  in  three  volumes,  mingled  with  those  of  some  other 
gentlemen  his  friends.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  distingaish  the  authors  of  seve* 
ral  pieces  contained  in  them. 

Bat,  beudes  those  three  volumes,  there  are  several  treatises  relating  to 
Ireland,  that  were  first  pablished  in  this  kingdom,  many  of  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  Drapier*s  lettenk 

It  hath  been  long  wished,  by  several  persons  of  Quality  and  dbtinction,  that 
a  new  complete  edition  of  this  author's  works  should  be  printed  by  itseU^ 

But  this  can  no  where  be  done  so  conveniently  as  in  Ireland,  where 
booksellers  cannot  pretend  to  any  property  in  ¥rhat  they  publish,  either  by 
law  or  custom. 

This  is  therefore  to  give  notice,  that  the  undertaker,  George  Faulkner, 
XHinter,  in  £ssex  Street,  is  now  printing  by  subscription,  all  the  works  that 
are  generally  allowed  to  have  been  wntteu  by  the  said  Dr  S.  in  four  vo- 
lumes; which  are  now  in  tlie  press,  at  17s.  and  4d.  bound,  beautifiilly  print- 
ed on  a  fine  paper  in  octavo,  and  shaU  be  delivered  to  the  subscribers  by  the 
25th  of  March  next;  eight  English  shillings  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, and  the  remainder  at  the  delivery  of  a  complete  s^t.  Whoever  sub- 
scribes for  six  copies,  shall  have  a  seventh  gratis. 
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initials  of  Swift  before  a  work  which  was  not  genuine.  It  re. 
mains  to  account  for  the  tract's  haring  been  afterwards  sappres- 
sed,  though  possessing  so  much  of  the  Dean's  peculiar  homoor. 
Dr  Barrett  belieres  the  reasoa.to  haye  been,  lest  the  Jen  iTesprit 
might  be  interpreted  as  casting  a  slur  on  an  hospital  erected 
upon  Lazors.hi1l,  now  on  the  Doj^-n^-brook  road  near  Dtrblin, 
for  the  reception  of  persons  afflicted  with  incurable  maladies. 


There  is  not  any  thing  which  contributes  more 
to  the  reputation  of  particular  persons,  or  to  the 
honour  of  a  nation  in  general,  than  erecting  and  en- 
dowing proper  edifices  for  the  reception  of  those 


The  first  volnme  shall  contain  the  prose  part  of  the  anther^  mucellamesi 
piinled  many  years  ago  in  London  and  Dublin ;  together  with  several  other 
treatises  sinet*  published  in  small  papers^  or  in  the  three  volomes  ?et  oat  and 
signed  Jonathan  Swift^  and  Alexander  Pope. 

The  second  volume  shall  contain  the  authoi-'s  poetical  works,  all  joined  to- 
gether; with  many  original  poems,  tliat  have  hitherto  only  gone  aboat  in  ma* 
Buscrlpt. 

Th9  third  volume  shall  contain  the  travels  of  Captain  Lemnel  Gii]Iiv«r,ii 
four  parts,  wherein  many  alterations  made  by  the  London  printers  will  be  set 
right,  and  several  omissions  inserted.  Which  alterations  and  omissions  were 
without  the  author's  knowledge,  and  much  to  hb  displeasure,  as  we  lore 
learned  from  an  intimate  friend  of  the  author's,  who,  in  his  own  copy,  tno> 
scribed  in  blank  paper,  the  several  paragraphs  omitted,  and  settled  the  atten- 
tions and  changes  according  to  the  original  copy. 

The' last  volume  shall  contain  the  author's  letters,  written  under  the  same 
efM.  B.  Drapier;  with  two  additional  ones  never  prhtted before ;  andlik^ 
wise  several  papers  relating  to  Ireland,  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  same  lo- 
thor. 

Itt  this  edition,  the  pross  errors  committed  by  the  printers,  both  here  and 
in  I/mdon,  shall  be  faithfully  corrected ;  the  tme  orijpnal,  in  the  aotboi^  own 
hand  having;  been  communicated  to  us  by  a  friend  in  whom  the  author  mvA 
confided,  and  who  had  leave  to  correct  nis  own  printed  copies  from  tbeio- 
thor*s  rtost  finished  mannsciipt,  where  several  changes  were  made,  not  onJy 
in  the  style,  but  in  other  material  circumstances. 

if.  J9.  A  complete  eclitio'n  of  the  author's  works  can  never  be  printed  a 
England;  l>ecau8e  some  of  them  were  publislied  witliout  his  knowledge  or 
liking,  and  consequently  belong  to  diflferent  proprietors ;  and  likewise,  becaose, 
as  they  now  stand,  they  are  mingled  with  those  of  ol^er  gentlemen  his  fHfndfc 

Tlie  aiftbor*s  effigies,  cnnously  engraven  by  Mr  Vertue,  shall  be  prefhtcdto 
each  vohime.    There  will  also  be  several  other  cuts,  proper  to  the  work. 

Subscriptions  will  be  taken  till  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  no  longer. 

N.  B,  After  the  subscribers  are  served,  no  other  persons  shall  h&^e  Ak 
works  for  less  than  a  guinea. 
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who  labour  under  ^different  kinds  of  distress.  The 
diseased  and  unfortunate  are  thereby  delivered  fcona 
the  misery  of  wanting  assistance,  and  others  are  de» 
livered  from  the  misery  of  beholding  them. 
^  It  is  certain,  that  the  genius  of  the  peqple  of  Eng- 
land is  strongly  turned  to  public  charities,  and  to  so 
noble  a  degree,  that  almost  in  every  part  of  this 
great  and  opulent  city,  and  also  in  many  of  the  ad- 
jacait  villages,  we. meet  with  a  grieat  variety  of 
hospitals,  supported  by  the  generous  contributions 
of  private  families,  as  well  as  by  the  liberality  of  the 
public.  Some  for  seamen  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  and  others  for  infirm  disabled  sol- 
diers ;  some  for  the  maintenance  of  tradesmen  de^ 
cayed,  and  others  for  their  widows  and  orphans; 
some  for  the  service  of  those  who  linger  under  te- 
dious distempers,  and  others  for  such  as  are  depriv- 
ed of  their  reason. 

But  I  find,  upon  nice  inspection,  that  there  is  one 
kind  of .  charity  almost,  totally  disregarded,  which, 
nevertheless,  appears  to  me  of  so  excellent  a  nature, 
as  to  be  at  present  more  wanted,  and  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  ease,  quietness,  and  felicity  of  this 
whole  kingdom,  than  any  other  can  possibly  be.  I 
mean  an  hospital  for  incurables. 

I  must  indeed  confess,  that  an  endowment  of  this 
nature  would  prove  a  very  large  and  perpetual  ex- 
pence.  However,  I  have  not  the  least  diffidence, 
that  I  shall  be  able  effectually  to  convince  the  world 
that  my  present  scheme  for  such  an  hospital  is  very 
practicable,  and  must  be  very  desirable  by  every 
one  who  hath  the  interest  of  his  country,  or  his  fel- 
low creatures,  really  at  heart. 

It  is  observable,  that,  although  the  bodies  of  hu- 
man creatures  be  affected  with  an  infinite  variety  pf 
disorders,  which  elude  the  power  of  medicine,  and 
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are  often  found  to  be  incurable,  yet  their  minds  are 
also  overrun  with  an  equal  variety,  which  no  skill, 
no  power,  no  medicine,  can  alter  or  amend.  And  I 
think,  that,  out  of  regard  to  the  public  peace  and 
emolument,  as  well  as  the  repose  of  many  pious  and 
valuable  families,  this  latter  species  of  incurables 
ought  principally  to  engage  our  attention  and  bene- 
ficence. 

I  believe,  an  hostpital  for  such  incurables  will  be 
universally  allowed  necessary,  if  we  only  consider 
ivhat  numbers  of  absolute  incurables  every  profes- 
sion, rank,  and  degree,  would  perpetually  produce, 
which,  at  present,  are  only  national  grievances,  and 
of  which  we  can  have  no  other  effectual  method  to 
purge  the  kingdom. 

For  instance,  let  any  man  seriously  consider  what 
numbers  there  are  of  incurable  fools,  incurable 
knaves,  incurable  scolds,  incurable  scribblers,  (be- 
sides myself)  incurable  coxcombs,  incurable  infidels, 
incurable  liars,  incurable  whores  in  all  places  of 
public  resort; — ^not  to  mention  the  incurably  vain, 
incurably  envious,  incurably  proud,  incurably  af- 
fected, incurably  impertinent,  and  ten  thousand  otlier 
incurables,  which  I  must  of  necessity  pass  over  in 
silence,  lest  I  should  swell  this  esjay  into  a  volume. 
And,  without  doubt,  every  unprejudiced  person 
will  agree,  that,  out  of  mere  Christian  charity,  the 
public  ought  to  be  eased  as  much  as  possible  of 
this  troublesome  and  intolerable  variety  of  incur- 
ables. 

And,  first.  Under  the  denomination  of  incurable 
fools,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  that  such  an  hos- 
pital would  be  furnished  with  considerable  numbers 
of  the  growth  of  our  own  universities,  who,  at  pre- 
sent, appear  in  various  professions  in  the  world,  un- 
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der  the  ivenerable  titles  of  physicians,  barristers,  and 
ecclesiastics. 

And  as  those  ancient  seminaries  have  been,  for 
some  years  past,  accounted  little  better  than  nur- 
series of  such  sort  of  incurables,  it  should « seem 
highly  commendable  to  make  some  kind  of  provision 
for  them,  because  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  if 
they  are  to  be  supported  by  their  ovfrn  particular 
merit  in  their  several  callings,  they  must  necessarily 
acquire  but  a  very  indifferent  maintenance. 

1  would  not,  willingly,  be  here  suspected  to  cast 
reflections  on  any  order  of  men,  as  if  I  thought  that 
small  gains  from  the  profession  of  any  art  or  science, 
were  always  an  undoubted  sign  of  an  equally  small 
degree  of  understanding ;  for  I  profess  myself  to  be 
somewhat  inclined  to  a  very  opposite  opinion,  hav- 
ing frequently  observed,  that  at  the  bar,  the  pulse, 
and  the  pulpit,  those  who  have  the  least  learn- 
ing or  sense  to  plead,  meet  generally  with  the  larg- 
est share  of  promotions  and  profit :  of  which  many 
instances  might  be  produced  ;  but  the  public  seems 
to  want  no  conviction  in  this  particular. 

Under  the  same  denominations  we  may  further 
expect  a  large  and  ridiculous  quantity  of  old  rich 
widows,  whose  eager  and  impatient  appetites  inflame 
them  with  extravagant  passions  for  fellows  of  a  very 
different  age  and  complexion  from  themselves,  who 
purchase  contempt  and  aversion  with  good  join- 
tures, and  being  loaded  with  years,  infirmities,  and 
probably  ill-humour,  are  forced  to  bribe  into  their 
embraces  such  whose  fortunes  and  characters  are 
equally  desperate. 

Besides,  our  collection  of  incurable  fools  would 
receive  an  incredible  addition  from  every  one  of  the 
following  articles : — 

From  young  extravagant  heirs,  who  are  just  of  a 
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competent  age  to  become  the  bubbles  of  jockeyg, 
sportsmen,  gamesters,  bullies,  sharpers,  courtezans, 
and  such  sort  of  honourable  pickpockets. 

From  miserS)  who  half  starve  themselves  to  feed 
jtbe  prodigality  of  their  heirs,  and  who  proclaifii  to 
the  world  how  unworthy  they  are  of  possessing 
estaties,  by  the  wretched  and  ridiculous  methods 
they  take  to  enjoy  them. 

From,  contentious  people,  of  all  conditions,  who 
are  content  to  waste  the  greatest  part  of  their  own 
fortunes  at  law,  to  be  the  instruments  of  impoverish- 
ing others. 

From  those  who  have  any  confidence  in  profes- 
sion of  friendship,  before  trial,  or  any  dependence 
on  the  fidelity  of  a  mistress. 

From  young  illiterate  squires,  who  travel .  abroad 
to  import  lewdness,  conceit,  arrogance,  vanity,  and 
foppery,  of  which  commodities  there  seems  to  be  so 
great  an  abundance  at  home. 

From  young  clergymen,  who  contrive,  by  matrix 
ipony,  to  acquire  a  family,  b<^ore  they  have  obtain- 
ed the  necessary  means  to  maintain  one^ 

From  those  who  have  considerable  estates  in  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  and  yet  are  so  incurably  stupid  as 
to  spend  their  whole  incomes  in  this. 

These,  and  several  other  articles  which  aiight  be 
mentioned,  would  afford  us  a  perpetual  opportunity 
pf  easing  the  public,  by  having  an  hospitsd  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  incurables ;  who,  at  present, 
either  by  the  over-fondness  of  near  relations,  or  the 
indolence  of  the  magistrates,  are  permitted  to  walk 
abroad,  and  appear  in  the  most  crowded  places  of 
this  city,  as  if  they  were  indeed  reasonable  crea- 
tures. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  hint,  that,  under  this  ar- 
ticle, there  is  a  modest  probability  that  many  of  the 
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clergy  would  be  found  properly  qualified  for  admit* 
tance  into  the  hospital^  who  might  serve  iti  the  (^* 
pacity  of  chaplains,  and  save  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pence  of  salsut^ies. 

To  these  fools,  in  order  succeed,  8iilcb  as  miiy 
justly  be  included  under  the  extensive  didnomination 
of  incurable  knaves  ;  of  which  our  several  Inns  of 
Court  would  constantly  aflS3rd:us  abundant:  supplies, 

I  think,  indeed,  that,  of  this  species  of  incurables^ 
th^re  ought  to  be  a  certain  limited  number  annually 
admitted^  which  number,  neither  any  iregard  to  the 
quiet  or  benefit  of  the  nation,  nor  any  other  chari- 
table or  public-spirited  reason  sfaooid  i  tempt  us  to 
exceed ;  because,  if  all  were  to  be  admitted  on  such 
a  foundsUion,  who  might  be  reputed  incurable  of 
iJiis  distemper;  and  if  it  were  possible  lor  the  public 
to  find  any  place  large  enough  for  thfeir  r-eceptioti, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  all  our  inns,  which 
are  at  this  day  so  crowded,  w6uld  in  a  short  time  be 
emptied  bf  their  inhabitants,  and  the  law,  that  bene- 
ficial craft,  want  hands  to  conduct  it 

I  tremble  to  think  what  herds  of  attornies,  solici- 
tors, pettifoggers,  scriveners,  usurers,  hackney* 
clerks,  pickpockets,  pawn-brokers,  jailors,  and  jus- 
tides  of' the  peace,  would  hourly  be  driven  to  such 
an  hospital ;  and  what  disturbance  it  ^might  also 
create  in  several  noble  >and  wealthy  families* 

What  unexpected  distress  might  it  prove  to  seve^ 
ral  men  of  fortune  and  quality,  to  be  suddenly  de- 
-prived  of  their  rich  stewards,  in  whom  they  had  for 
many  yeairs  reposed  the  utmost  confidenlce,  and  to 
find  them  irrecoverably  lodged  among  such  a  col'- 
lection  of  incurables  ?  ^ 

How  many  orphans  might  then  expect  to  see 
their  guardians  hurried  away  to  the  hoi^pital;  and 
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how  many  greedy  executors  find  reason  to  lament 
the  want  of  opportunity  to  pillage  ? 

Would  not  Exchange  Alley  have  cause  to  mourn 
for  the  loss  of  its  stock-jobbers  and  brokers ;  and  the 
Charitable  Corporation  for  the  confinement  of  many 
of  its  directors  ? 

Might  not  Westminster-Hall,  as  well  as  all  the 
.gaming-houses  in  this  great  city,  be  entirely  un- 
peopled ;  and  the  professors  of  art  in  each  of  those 
assemblies  become  useless  in  their  vocations,  by  be- 
ing deprived  of  all  future  opportunity  to  be  disho^ 
nest? 

In  short,  it  might  put  the  whole  kingdom  into 
confusion  and  disorder ;  and,  we  should  find,  that 
the  entire  revenues  of  this  nation  would  be  scarce 
able  to  support  so  great  a  number  of  incurables,  in 
this  way,  as  would  appear  qualified  for  admission 
into  our  hospital. 

For  if  we  only  consider  how  this  kingdom  swarms 
with  quadrille-tables,  and  gaming-houses,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  also  how  each  of  those  houses, 
as  well  as  Westminster-Hall  aforesaid,  swarms  with 
knaves  who  are  anxious  to  win,  or  fools  who  have 
any  thing  to  lose,  we  may  be  soon  convinced  how 
necessary  it  will  be  to  limit  the  number  of  incurables, 
comprehended  under  these  titles,  lest  the  foundation 
should  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  any  others  be- 
side them. 

However,  if  by  this  scheme  of  mine,  the  nation 
can  be  eased  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  such  in- 
curables, I  think  it  ought  to  be  esteemed  somewhat 
beneficial,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  next  sort  for  whom  I  would  gladjy  provide, 
and  who  for  several  generations  have  proved  insup- 
portable plagues  and  grievances  to  the  good  people 
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of  England,  are  those  who  may  properly  be  admit- 
ted under  the  character  of  incurable  scolds. 

I  own  this  to  be  a  temper  of  so  desperate  a  nature 
that  few  females  can  be  found  willing  to  own  them- 
selves any  way  addicted  to  it ;  and  yet,  it  is  thought 
that  there  is  scarce  a  single  parson,  prentice,  alder- 
man, squire,  or  husband,  who  would  not  solemnly 
avouch  the  very  reverse. 

I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  word  scold  might 
be  changed  for  some  more  gentle  term,  of  equal  sig- 
nification ;  because,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  very 
name  is  as  offensive  to  female  ears,  as  the  effects  of 
that  incurable  distemper  is  to  the  ears  of  the  men ; 
which,  to  be  sure,  is  inexpressible. 

And,  that  it  hath  been  always  customary  to  ho- 
nour the  very  same  kind  of  actions  withdifFerent  ap- 
pellations, only  to  avoid  giving  offence,  is  evident  to 
common  observation. 

For  instance  :  How  many  lawyers,  attornies,  so- 
licitors, under-sheriffs,  intriguing  chamber-maids, 
and  counter- officers,  are  continually  guilty  of  extor- 
tion, bribery,  oppression,  and  many  other  profitable 
knaveries,  to  drain  the  purses  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  any  way  concerned  ?  And  yet,  all  these 
different  expedients  to  raise  a  fortune,  pass  gene- 
rally under  the  milder  names  of  fees,  perquisites, 
vails,  presents,  gratuities,  and  such  like ;  although, 
in  strictness  of  speech,  they  should  be  called  rob- 
bery,  and  consequently  be  rewarded  with  a  gibbets 

Nay,  how  many  honourable  gentlemen  might  be 
enumerated,  who  keep  open  shop  to  make  a  trade 
of  iniquity ;  who  teach  the  law  to  wink  whenever 
'power  or  profit  appears  in  her  way;  and  contrive 
to  grow  rich  by  the  vice,  the  contention,  or  the  fol- 
lies of  mankind ;  and  who,  nevertheless,  instead  of 
being  branded  with  the  harsh-sounding  names  of 
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kftaves,  pilferers^  or  public  oppressors,  (as  liiey 
justly  merit)  are  only  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
justices  of  the  peace ;  in  which  single  term,  all  those 
several  appellations  are  generally  thought  to  be  im- 
plied. .  •  ; 

But  to  proceed.  When  first  I  determined  to  pre- 
pare this  scheme  for  the  use  and  inspection,  of  the 
public,  I  intended  to  examine  one  whole  ward  in 
this  city,  that  my  computation  of  the  number  .of  ia- 
curable  scolds  might  be  more?  perfect  and  exact. 
But  I  fpund  it  impossible  to  finish  my  progress 
through  more  than  one  street. 

I  made  my  first  application  to  a  wealthy  citizen 
in  Cornhill,  common-council-man  .^r  his  ward>  to 
whom  I  hinted,  that  if  he  knew  e'er  an  incurable 
scold  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  had  some  hope  to 
provide  for  her  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  hinder  her 
from  being  further  troublesome.  He  referreci  me 
with  great  delight  to  his  next  door  friend ;  yet. 
whimpered  me,  that,  with  much  greater  ease  and 
pleasure,  he  could  furnish  me  out  of  his  own  family 
»■       ,  and  begged  the  preference. 

Hijs  next  door  friend  owned  readily  tliat  his  wife's 
qualifications  were  not  misrepresented,  and  that  he 
wpuld  cheerfully  contribute  to  promote  so  useful  a 
scheme  ;  but  positively  asserted,  that  it  would  be  of 
small  service  to  rid  the  neighbourhood  of  one  wo- 
man, while  such  multitudes  would  remain  all  equally 
insupportable.  . 

By  which  circumstance  I  conjectured,  that  the 
quantity  of  these  incurables  in  London,  Westminster! 
and  South wark,  would  be  very  considerable,  and  that 
a  generous  contribution  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected for  such  an  hospital  as  I  am  recommending. 

Besides,  the  number  of  these  female  incurables 
would  probably  be  very  much  increased  by  addi- 
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tianal  quantities  of  old  maids,  who,  being  wearied 
with  concealing  their  ill-humour  for  one  half  of 
their  lires,  are  impatient  to  give  it  full  vent  in  the 
other.  For  old  maids,  like  old  thin-bodied  wines^ 
instead  jof  growing  more  agreeable  by  years,  are  ob- 
served, for  the  most  part,  to  become  intolerably 
sharp,  sour,  and  useless. 

Under  this  denomination  also,  we  may  expect  to 
be  furnished  with  as  large  a  collection  of  old  bache* 
lors,  especially  those  who  have  estates,  and  but  a 
moderate  degree  of  understanding.  For,  an  old 
wealthy  bachelor  being  perpetually  surrounded  with 
a  set  of  flatterers,  cousins,  poor  dependents,  and 
would-be-heirs,  who  for  their  own  views  submit  to 
his  perverseness  and  caprice,  becomes  insensibly 
infected  with  this  scolding  malady,  which  generally- 
proves  incurable,  and  renders  him  disagreeable  to 
his  friends,  and  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule  to  his  ene» 
mies. 

As  to  the  incurable  scribblers,  (of  which  society 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member)  they  probably 
are  innumerable ;  and,  of  consequence,  it  will  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  provide  for  one-tenth  part 
of  their  fraternity.  However,  as  this  set  of  incur-' 
ables  are  generally  more  plagued  with  poverty  than 
any  other,  it  will  be  a  double  charity  to  admit  them 
on  the  foundation  ;  a  charity  to  the  world,  to  whom 
they  are  a  common  pest  and  nuisance  ;  and  a  chari*. 
ty  to  themselves,  to  relieve  them  from  want,  con- 
tempt, kicking,  and  several  other  accidents  of  that 
nature,  to  which  they  are  continually  liable. 

Grub-street  itself  would  then  have  reason  to  re- 
joice, to  see  so  many  of  its  half-starved  manufactur- 
ers amply  provided  for,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
meagre  incurables  would  probably  shout  for  joy, 
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at  being  delivered  from  the  tyranny  and  garret?  of 
printers,  publishers,  and  booksellers. 

What  a  mixed  multitude  of  ballad-writers,  ode- 
makers,  translators,  farce-compounders,  opera- 
mongers,  biographers,  pamphleteers,  and  journal- 
ists, would  appear  crowding  to  the  hospital ;  not 
unlike  the  brutes  resorting  to  the  ark  before  the  de- 
lude. And  what  an  universal  satisfaction  would 
such  a  sight  afford  to  all,  except  pastry-cooks,  gro- 
cers, chandlers,  and  tobacco-retailers,  to  whom  alone 
the  writings  of  those  incurables  were  any  way  pro- 
fitable ? 

I  have  often  been  amazed  to  observe,  what  a  va- 
riety ^f  incurable  coxcombs  are  to  be  met  with,  be- 
tween St  James's  and  Limehouse,  at  every  hour  of 
the  day  ;  as  numerous  as  Welsh  parsons,  and  equal- 
ly contemptible.  How  they  swarm  in  all  coffee- 
houses, theatres,  public  walks,  and  private  assem- 
blies ;  how  they  are  incessantly  employed  in  culti- 
vating intrigues,  and  every  kind  of  irrational  plea- 
sure :  How  industrious  they  seem  to  mimick  the 
appearance  of  monkeys,  as  monkeys  are  emulous  to 
imitate  the  gestures  of  men :  And  from  such  obser- 
vations I  concluded,  that  to  confine  the  greatest  part 
of  those  incurables,  who  are  so  many  living  bur- 
lesques of  human  nature,  would  be  of  eminent  ser- 
vice to  this  nation  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am 
far  from  being  singular  in  that  opinion. 

As  for  the  incurable  infidels  and  liars,  I  shall 
range  them  under  the  same  article,  and  would  will- 
ingly appoint  them  the  same  apartment  in  the  hos* 
pital ;  because,  there  is  a  much  nearer  resemblance 
between  them,  than  is  generally  imagined. 

Have  they  not  an  equal  delight  in  imposing  fal- 
sities on  the  public,  and  seem  they  not  equally  de- 
sirous to  be  thought  of  more  sagacity  and  import- 
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ance  than  others  ?  Do  they  not  both  report  what 
both  know  to  be  false  ;  and  both  confidently  assert 
what  they  are  conscious  is  most  liable  to  contra- 
diction ? 

The  parallel  might  easily  be  carried  on  much 
further,  if  the  intended  shortness  of  this  essay  would 
admit  it.  However,  I  cannot  forbear  taking  noticct 
with  what  immense  quantities  of  incurable  liars,  his 
Majesty's  kingdoms  are  over-run ;  what  offence 
and  prejudice  they  are  to  the  public;  what  incon* 
ceivable  injury  to  private  persons ;  and  what  a  ne- 
cessity there  is,  for  an  hospital,  to  relieve  the  nation 
from  the  curse  of  so  many  incurables. 

This  distemper  appears  almost  in  as  many  differ* 
ent  shapes,  as  there  are  persons  afflicted  with  it ; 
and,  in  every  individual,  is  always  beyond  the  power 
of  medicine. 

Some  lie  for  their  interest,  such  as  fish-mongers, 
flatterers,  pimps,  lawyers,  fortune-hunters,  and  for- 
tune-tellers 'y  and  others  lie  for  their  entertainment, 
as  maids,  wives,  widows,  and  all  other  tea-table  at- 
tendants. 

Some  lie  out  of  vanity,  as  poets,  painters,  players, 
fops,  military  officers,  and  all  those  who  frequent 
the  levees  of  the  great :  and  others  lie  out  of  ill- 
nature,  as  old  maids,  &c. 

Some  lie  out  of  custom,  as  lovers,  coxcombs,  foot- 
men, sailors,  mechanics,  merchants,  and  chamber- 
maids ;  and  others  lie  out  of  complaisance  or  neces- 
sity, as  courtiers,  chaplains,  &c.  In  short,  it  were 
endless  to  enumerate  them  all,  but  this  sketch  may 
be  sufficient  to  give  us  some  small  imperfect  idea  of 
their  numbers. 

As  to  the  remaining  incurables,  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude,  that  they  bear  at  least  an  equal  pro- 
portion to  those  already  mentioned ;  but  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  incurable  whores  in  this  kingdom,  I 
must  particularly  obserre,  that  such  of  them  as  are 
public,  and  make  it  their  profession,  have  proper 
hospitals  for  their  reception  already,  if  we  could  find 
magistrates  without  passions,  or  officers  without  an 
incurable  itch  to  a  bribe.  And,  such  of  them  as  are 
private,  and  make  it  their  amusement,  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  disturb  for  two  reasons. 

First,  Because  it  nvight  probably  afflict  many 
noble,  wealthy,  contented,  and  unsuspecting  hus- 
bands, by  Convincing  them  of  their  own  dishonour, 
and  the  unpardonable  disloyalty  of  their  wives: 
And  secondly,  Because  it  will  be  for  ever  impos- 
sible to  confine  a  woman  from  being  guilty  of  any 
kind  of  misconduct,  when  once  she  is  firmly  re- 
solved to  attempt  it. 

From  all  which  observations  every  reasonable 
man  must  infallibly  be  convinced,  that  an  hospital 
for  the  support  of  these  different  kinds  of  incu- 
rables, would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  these  king- 
doms. I  think,  therefore,  that  nothing  further  is 
wanting,  but  to  demonstrate  to  the  public,  that  such 
a  scheme  is  very  practicable;  both  by  having  an 
Undoubted  method  to  raise  an  annual  income,  at 
least  sufficient  to  make  the  experiment ;  (which  is 
the  way  of  founding  all  hospitals)  arid  by  having 
also  a  strong  probability,  that  such  an  hospitsd 
would  be  supported  by  perpetual  benefactions; 
which,  in  very  few  years,  might  enable  us-  to  iii- 
crease  the  number  of  incurables  to  nine->tenths  niore 
than  we  can  reasonably  ventbre  on  at  first. 

A  Computation  of  the  daily  and  annual  expences  qf 
an  Hospital,  to  be  erected  for  Incur ghhs. 

perd^y. 

Ingubable  fools,  are  almost  infinite;  how- 
ever at  first  I  would  have  only  twenty  thou- 
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sand  admitted  ;  and,  ailowing  to  each  person 
but  one  shilling  per  day  for  maintenance, 
which  is  as  low  as  possible,  the  daily  ex- 
pence  for  this  article  will  be  -  1000 

Incurable  knaves,  are,  if  possible,  more 
numerous,  including  foreigners,  especially 
Irishmen.  Yet  I  would  limit  the  number 
of  these  to  about  thirty  thousand;  which 
would  amount  to  -  *•  1500 

Incurable  scolds  would  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied from  almost  every  family  in  the  king- 
dom. And  indeed,  to  make  this  hospital  of 
any  real  benefit,  we  cannot  admit  fewer,  even 
at  first,  than  thirty  thousand,  including  the 
ladies  of  Billingsgate  and  Leaden- hall  mark- 
et, which  is  -  •  1500 

The  incurable  scribblers,  are  undoubtedly 
a  very  considerable  society,  and  of  that  deno- 
mination I  would  adtnit  at  least  forty  thou- 
sand; because  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  such  in- 
curables will  be  found  in  greatest  distress  for 
a  daily  maintenance.  And  if  we  had  not  great 
encouragement  to  hope,  that  many  of  that 
class  would  properly  be  admitted  among  the 
incurable  fools,  I  should  strenuously  inter- 
cede to  have  ten  or  twenty  thousand  more 
added.  But  their  allowed  number  will  a- 
mount  to  -      '  .  2000 

Incurable  coxcombs  are  very  numerous  : 
And  considering  what  numbers  are  annually 
imported  from  France  and  Italy,  we  cannot 
admit  fewer  than  ten  thousand,  which  will  be      500 

Incurable  infidels,  (as  they  affect  to  be  cal- 
led) should  be  received  into  the  hospital  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand :  However,  if  it 
should  accidentally  happen  to  grow  into  a 
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fashion  to  be  believers,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  great  part  of  them,  would,  in  a  very- 
short  time,  be  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  as 
perfectly  cured.     Their  expence  would  bie  500 

Incurable  liars  are  infinite  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom:  And  making  allowance  for 
citizens'  wives,  mercers,  prentices,  news- 
writers,  old  maids,  and  flatterers,  we  cannot 
possibly  allow  a  smaller  number  than  thirty 
thousand,  which  will  amount  to  -  l^OO* 

The  incurable  envious,  are  in  vast  quanti- 
ties throughout  this  whole  nation.  Nor  can 
it  reasonably  be  expected,  that  their  num- 
bers should  lessen,  while  fame  and  honours 
are  heaped  upon  some  particular  persons,  as 
the  public  reward  of  their  superior  accom- 
plishments, while  others,  .who  are  equally 
excellent,  in  their  own  opinions,  are  con* 
strained  to  live  unnoticed  and  contemned. 
And  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide 
for  all  those  who  are  possessed  with  this  dis- 
temper, I  should  consent  to  admit  only  twen- 
ty thousand  at  first  by  way  of  experiment, 
amounting  to  -  -  ,       lOOO' 

Of  the  incurable  vain,  sUTected,  abd  im- 
pertinent, I  should  at  least  admit  ten  thou- 
sand; which  number  I  am  confident  will 
appear  very  inconsiderable,  if  we  include  all 
degrees  of  females,  from  the  duchess  to  the 
chamber-maid;  all  poets,  who  have  had  a 
little  success,  especially  in  the  dramatic  \«  ay, 
and  all  players,  who  have  met  with  a  small 
degree  of  approbation.    Amounting,  only  to      500- 

By  which  plain  computation  it  is  evident,  that 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  will  be  dftily  provid- 
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«d  for,  and  the  allowance  for  maintaining  this  col- 
lection of  incurables,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
account. 

F^r  the  Ineutahle 

Fools,  being  20,000  at  one  shilling  each  1000 

Knaves  30,000             ditto  1500 

Scolds  30,000  150Q 

Scriblers  40,000  2000 

Coxcombs  I0,00d  500 

Infidek  10,000  500 

Liars  30,000  1500 

For  the  Incurably 

Envious  20,000  1000 

Vain  10,000  500 


Tot.  maintained  200,000      Total  e^p^nce     10,000 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  daily 
expence  will  amount  to  such  a  sum,  ^  in 
365  days  comes  to  -  -         3,650,000 

And  I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  a  sum,,  much  great- 
er than  this,  may  easily  be  raised  with  all  possible 
satisfaction  to  the  subject,  and  without  interfering 
in  tbe  least  with  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  this  sum 
might  be  raised  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  computed  numl>er  of  people  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  very  little  less  than  eight  millions;  of  which, 
mpon  a  most  moderate  computation,  we  may  ac- 
count one-half  to  be  incurables.  And,  as  all  those 
different  incurables,  whether  aci;ing  in  the  capacity 
of  friends,  acquaintances^  wives,  husbands,  daugh* 
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ters,  counsellors,  parents,  old  maids,  or  old  bache' 
lors,  are  inconceivable  plagues  to  all  those  with 
whom  they  happen  to  be  concerned ;  and  as  there 
is  no  hope  of  being  eased  of  such  plagues,  except 
by  such  an  hospital,  which  by  degrees  might  be  en- 
larged to  contain  them  all,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  at  least  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
people,  out  of  the  remaining  proportion,  would  be 
found  both  able  and  desirous  to  contribute  so  small 
a  sum  as  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  for  the  quiet 
of  the  kingdom^  the  peace  of  private  families,  and 
the  credit  of  the  nation  in  general.  And  this  con- 
tribution would  amount  to  very  near  our  requisite 
sum. 

Nor  can  this  by  any  means  be  esteemed  a  wild 
conjecture ;  for,  where  is  there  a  man  of  common 
sense,  honesty,  or  good-nature,  who  would  not  glad- 
ly propose  even  a  much  greater  sum,  to  be  freed 
from  a  scold,  a  knave,  a  fool,  a  liar,  a  coxcomb  con- 
ceitedly repeating  the  compositions  of  others^  or  a 
vain  impertinent  poet  repeating  his  own. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  justly  be  supposed,  that 
many  young  noblemen,  knights,  squires^  and  extra- 
vagant heirs,  with  very  large  estates,  would  be  con- 
fined in  our  hospital.  And  I  would  propose,  that  the 
annual  income  of  every  particular  incurable's  estate 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  house.  But, 
besides  these,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  many  old 
misers,  aldermen,  justices,  directors  of  companies, 
templers,  and  merchants  of  all  kinds,  whose  perso- 
nal fortunes  are  immense,  and  who  should  propor- 
tionably  pay  to  the  hospital. 

Yet,  lest  by  being  here  misunderstood,  I  should 
seem  to  propose  an  unjust  or  oppressive  scheme^ 
I  shall  further  explain  my  design. 
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Suppose,  for  instance,  a  ycMing  nobleman,  posses- 
sed of  10  or  20  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  should 
accidentally  be  confined  there,  as  an  incurable,  I 
would  have  only  such  a  proportion  of  bis  estate,  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  hospital,  as  he  himself 
would  spend  if  he  were  at  liberty.  And  after  his 
death,  the  profits  of  the  estate  should  regularly  de- 
volve to  the  next  lawful  heir,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male. 

And  my  reason  for  this  proposal,  is,  because,  con- 
siderable estates,  which  probably  would  be  squan- 
dered away  among  hounds,  horses,  whores,  sharp- 
ers, surgeons,  tailors,  pimps,  masquerades,  or  archie 
tects,  if  left  to  the  management  of  such  incurables; 
would,  by  this  means,  become  of  some  real  use,  both 
to  the '^public  and  themselves.  And  perhaps  this 
may  be  the  only  method  which  can  be  found,  to 
make  such  young  spendthrifts  of  any  real  benefit- 
to  their  country. 

And  although  the  estates  of  deceased  incurables 
might  be  permitted  to  descend  to  the  next  heirs,  the 
hospital  would  probably  sustain  no  great  disadvan- 
tage ;  because,  it  is  very  likely  that  most  of  these 
heirs  would  also  gradually  be  admitted  under  some 
denomination  or  other  ;  and  consequently  their  es- 
tates would  again  devolve  to  the  use  of  the  hospital. 
As  to  the  wealty  misers,  &c.  I  would  have  their 
private  fortunes  nicely  examined  and  calculated ; 
because,  if  they  were  old  bachelors,  (as  it  would 
frequently  happen,)  their  whole  fortunes  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  endowment ;  but,  if  married,  I 
would  leave  two-thirds  of  their  fortunes  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families  ;  which  families  would  cheer- 
fully consent  to  give  away  the  remaining  third,  if 
not  more,  to  be  freed  from  such  peevish  and  disar 
greeable  governors. 
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So  that,  deducting  from  the  two  handred  thousand 
incurables,  the  forty  thousand  scribblers^  who  to  be 
sure,  would  be  found  in  very  bad  circumstances,  I 
believe,  among  the  remaining  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  fools,  knaves,  and  coxcombs,  so  maiy 
would  be  found  of  large  estates  and  easy  fortunes,  as 
would  at  least  producetwo  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum. 

As  a  further  addition  to  our  endowment,  I  would 
have  a  tax  upon  all  inscriptions  and  tombstones, 
monuments  and  obelisks,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
the  dead,  or  on  porticos  and  trophies  to  the  honour 
of  the  living ;  because  these  will  naturally  and  pro- 
perly come  under  the  article  of  lies,  pride,  vanity,  &c. 

And,  if  all  inscriptions  throughout  this  kingdom 
were  impartially  examined^  in  order  to  tax  those 
which  should  appear  demonstrably  false  or  flatter* 
ing,  I  am  convinced,  that  not  one  fifth  part  of  the 
number,  would,  after  such  a  scrutiny,  escape  ex- 
empted. 

Many  an  ambitious  turbulent  spirit  would  then 
be  found,  belied  with  the  opposite  title  of  lover  of 
his  country;  and  many  a  Middlesex  justice,  as  im^ 
properly  described,  sleeping  in  hope  of  salvation. 

Many  an  usurer,  discredited  by  the  appellaiions 
of  honest  and  frugal  ;  and  many  a  lawyer,  with  the 
character  of  conscientious  and  equitable. 

Many  a  British  statesman  and  general,  decaying 
with  more  honour  than  they  live<i ;  and  their  dusts 
distinguished  with  a  better  reputation  than  when 
diey  were  animated 

Many  dull  parsons,  improperly  stiled  eloquent; 
and  as  many  stupid  Physicians,  improperly  stiled 
learned. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  extensiveness  of  a  tax 
upon  such  monumental  impositions,  I  will  count 
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<mly  upon  twenty  thousand,  at  five  pounds;pier  an- 
num eachi  which  will  aoiount  to  one  hundred  thou«^ 
sand  pounds  annually. 

To  these  anauities,  I  would  also  request  the  Par* 
liament  of  this  nation  to  allow  the  benefit  of  two< 
lotteries  yearly.;  by  which  the  hospital  would  gai<t 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  clear.  Nor  <;an  such 
a  request  seem  any  way  extraordinary,  since  it 
would  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  fools  and 
knaves,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  grafting  on4 
for  this  present  year. 

In  the  last  place,  I  would  add  the  estate  of  Rich* 
ard  Norton  Esquire  ;  and  to  do  his  memory  all  pu&« 
sible  honour^  I  would  have  his  statue  erected  in 
the  very  first  apartment  of  the  hospital^  or  in  any 
other  which  might  seem  more  apt  And  on  hU 
IKionudaent  I  would  permit  a  tobg  iii8ciipi%on,  com- 
posed by  his  dearest  friends,  which  should  rbo^aia 
tax  free  for  ever. , 

Fro  i)  th^se  .sfveral  articles  therefore,  would  an« 
nually  arise  the  following  sums. 

M.  Th.  H. 
^  p.  Aim. 

From  the  voluntary  contributions,  3,500,000 

From  the  estates  of  the  incurables,  200,^000 
By  the  tax  upon  tombstones,  monuments,  ; 

&c.  (-'liat  of  Richard  Norton,  Esq.  al-    ' 

wayr  excepted,)             -            -  100,000 

By  two  annual  lotteries,               -  200,000 

By  the  estate  of  Richard  Norton,  Esq.  6o,000 

Total,    4,600,000 


And  the  neoefesary  sum  for  the  hospital 

being,  ^  :         3,650,000 

There  will    remain  annually    over    and 

above  -  -  ^         356,060 
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-  Which  sutn  of  L.  356,000  should  be  applied  t(V 
wards  erecting  the  building,  and  answer  accident^ 
expences,  in  such  a  manner  as  should  se^m  most 
proper  to  promote  the  design  of  the  hospital.  But, 
the  whole  management  of  it  should  be  left  to  the 
skill  and  discretion  of  those  who  are  to  be  consti^ 
tuted  governors. 

It  may,  indeed,  prove  a  work  of  some  small  diffi- 
culty, to  fix  upon  a  commodious  place,  large  enough 
for  a  building  of  this  nature.  I  should  have  thoughts 
of  attempting  to  enclose  all  Yorkshire,  if  I  were  not 
apprehensive  that  it  would  be  crowded  with  so  ma- 
ny incurable  knaves  of  its  own  growth,  that  there 
would  not  be  the  least  room  left  for  the  reception  of 
any  others ;  by  which  accident  our  whole  project 
might  be  retarded  for  some  time. 

Thu^'^ave  I  set  this  matter  in  the  plainest  light  I 
(xnitKi,  that  every  one  may  judge  of  the  liecessityj 
usefulness,  and  practicableness  of  this  scheme :  and 
I  shall  only  add  a  few  scattered  hint«,  which,  to  me, 
seem  not  altogether  unprofitable.       *. 

I  think  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being, 
ought  largely  to  contribute  to  such  a  foundation ; 
because  his  high  station  and  merits  must  of  necessi- 
ty infect  a  great  number  with  envy,  hatre^d,  lying, 
and  such  sort  of  distempers ;  and  of  consequence 
furnish  the  hospital  annually  with  many  incurables. 

I  would  desire,  that  the  governors  appointed  to 
direct  this  hospital,  should  have  (if  such  a  tthing 
,  were  possible)  some  appearance  of  religion,'  and 
belief  in  God ;  because  those  who  are  to  be  admit- 
ted as  incurable  infidels,  atheists,  deists  and  free- 
thinkers,  most  of  which  tribe  are  only  so  out  of 
pride,  conceit,  and  affectation,  might  perhaps  grow 
gradually  into  believers,  if  they  perceived  it  to  be 
^  the  custom  of  the  place  where  they  lived. 
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Although  It  be  not  customary  for  the  natives  of  Ire; 
land  to  meet  with  any  manner  of  promotion  in  this 
kingdom»  I  would,  in  t\m  respect,  have  that  nation^ 
a)  prejudice  entirely  tajd  aside;  and  request,  that^ 
for  the  reputation  of  both  kingdoms,  a  large  apartr 
ment  in  the  hospital  may  be  fitted  up  for  Irishmen 
particularly,  who,  either  by  knavery,  lewdness,  or 
fortune-rhunting,  should  appear  qualified  for  admits 
tance :  because  their  mtooJbers  would  certainly  be 
very  considerable. 

.  1  would  further  requests  that  a  fother,  who  seems 
delighted  at  seeing  hi^  aoin  metamorphosed  jnto  a 
fop,  or  a  coxcomb,  because  he  hath  travelled  froni 
luondoo  to  Paris,  may  be  s^it  along  with  thie 
young  gentleman  to  the  hospital,  as  an .  old  fooU 
absolutely  incurable. 

If  a  poet  hath  luckily  produced  any  thiilg,  espe-* 
ctally  in  the  dramatic  way,  which  is  tolerably-  \/^ell 
received  by  the  public,  he  should  be  isent  im^nedi* 
atelyto  the.  hospital;  because  inoarable :  vanily  i^ 
always  the  consetjuence  of  a  little  success. . .  And,  if 
his  compostions  be  ill  received,  let  him  h6  admitted 
as  a  scribbler. 

And  I  hope,  in  regard  to  the  great  pains  I  have 
taken,  about  this  scheme,  that  I  shall  be  admitted 
upon  the  foundation,  as  one  of  the  scribbling  incura* 
bles.  But,  as  an  additional  favour,  I  intreat,  that  I 
may  not  be  placed  in  an  apartment  with  a  poet  who 
hath  employed  his  genius  for  the  stage ;  because  he 
will  kill  me  with  repeating  his  own  compositions  : 
and  I  need  not  acquaint  the  world,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely painful  to  bear  any  nonsense  *—  except  our 
own. 

My  private  reason  for  soliciting  so  early  to  be  ad- 
mitted is,  because  it  is  observed  that  schemers  and 
projectors  are  generally  reduced  to  beggary  ^  but, 
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by  tny  being  provided  for  in  the  hospital,  either  as 
an  incurable  fool  or  a  scribbler,  that  discouraging 
obsenration  will  for  once  be  publicly  disproved,  and 
my  brethren  in  that  way  will  be  secure  of  a  public 
reward  for  their  labours. 

It  gives  me,  I  own,  a  great  degree  of  happiness, 
to  reflect,  that  although  in  this  short  treatise  the 
characters  of  many  thousands  are  contained,  among 
the  vast  variety  of  incurables,  yet,  not  any  one  person 
is  likely  tobe  offended;  because,  it  is  natural  to  apply 
ridiculous  characters  to  all  the  world,  except  our- 
selves. And  1  dare  be  bold  to  say,  that  the  most 
incurable  fool,  knave,  scold,  coxcomb,  scribbler,  or 
liar,  in  this  whde  nation,  will  sooner  enumerate  the 
circle  of  their  acquaintance  as  addicted  to  those  dis- 
tempers, than  once  imagine  themselves  any  way 
qualified  for  such  an  hospital. 

I  hope  indeed,  that  our  wise  legislature  will  take 
this  project  into  their  serious  consideration,  and 
promote  an  endowment,  which  will  be  of  such  emi* 
nent  service  to  multitudes  of  his  Majesty's  unpro- 
fitable subjects,  and  may  in  time  be  of  use  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

From  my  Garret  in  MoorfieUs,  Aug.  20, 1733. 
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